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PREFACE. 


ee This volume is respectfully dedicated to my husband, — ae 
__who has kindly encouraged me to go forward with the — 


iS 
a 


-_work. The story of the Lead Mine is founded on facts, 


= a although carried out in imagination. The custom of 


. both will be read by all true Vermonters, and other New — = 
_ England people, with genuine delight, as it will remind 
___ them of ‘‘The days of Auld Lang Syne.” Eee 
_—s«s The Illicit Distillery Raid is not all fiction. The book 
-€ is illustrated by the Author from real life, and is respect- 
-_ fully submitted to an indulgent public. 

23 ae BF. Bod 
- Burineron, VERMONT, 
ie January 1st, 1889. 


! “Quilting Bees” and ‘‘Apple Pearings” is still practiced é es 
in many parts of New England, and the description of 
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AMONG THE GREEN MOUNTAINS, 


One bright September day in the year of which I 
write, a young man alighted at the small station of a 
country town, situated on the eastern side of the Green 
Mountain range in Vermont, and quite near a place called 
Eden. He swung himself with easy grace from the car- 


step to the narrow platform fronting the small depot, and 
after pausing a few moments to watch the quickly depart- 


ing train, as it rambled on its way and vanished from sight 
through a notch in the mountain, partly formed by nature 
and finished by man for the accommodation of the railroad, 
he turned to look about him, and discovered that he was 
the only passenger left by the train. 

Presently he descried two wondering eyes peering at 
him from under a slouched hat, through a very smoky and 
begrimed window in the side of the depot facing the track, 
and advancing quickly to a small door near the window he 
rested his gun against the casing, and still retaining his 
traveling bag, entered and found that these eyes belonged 
to the ticket agent, baggage master and telegraph operator 
of this place, named Cedertown, all in the person of a man 
of medium height and square figure, Hiram Atchison, 


~ mountainous region, by his friends and ae centne Fi 
- Atch-son, or ‘‘Uncle Hi.” - 
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~ otherwise called, in the particular ei maratne of this a 


The young man bowed slightly, and at once enter ed into 
~ eonversation with the many officed party. : 

» ‘Can you inform me where I can get board for a few 
weeks, my friend?” 

The man looked at him in a questioning way, as if 
wondering why he should call him ‘friend,’ and answered © 
in a slow, drawling manner: 

‘Wall, I dunno. — Want to stay all summer?” witha 
glance at the traveling bag which he held in his hand. 
‘May be you’re one of them artist fellers that comes = 
around here *bout every summer, a paintin’ from nater, : 
they call it, and a makin’ picturs to sell to the rich folks 
in York and Bostin; and they do say they gits big prices = 
for ’em. It must be a blamed good biznis, ’nough sight = 
better’n farmin’.” : | 

“I’m not an artist, my man, only a toiler with the mul- 
titude in the busy city of New York, and ordered into the. 
mountains by my physician on account of a slightly disor- 
dered system, the result of too close application to my 
duties.” 

‘Oh, that’s it. And ye want some fresh air and a a 
_ chance to rest, I take it. You do look kind o’ pim-pin, ’s ; 
a fact, but I guess ye’ll be ruther lonesome around here. 
How d’ye spose ye’ll pass away the time?” al 

“Oh, reading and dreaming, and occasionally a run 
over the mountain side in search of wild game. I suppose 
there are a few bears left in the most hidden recesses of 
these grand old mountains?” 

“‘P’r’aps so. I ain’t no hunter an’ can’t tell ye nothing a 
*bout it; but Lume Larkin, he lives on the old Wilder 


ee 


-—y 


es Sho 

place, way up on the cross road a-tween here and Scraggle 

Centre; he’s on the mountains most 0’ the time an’ orter 
know purty well all about °em. But Is’pose you want to ~ 


know where you kin git a place to stay. Wal, there’s 


the Widder Meachum takes boarders from the city, some- 


times—guess there’s a woman an’ her gal there now, but 
the house’s big an’ there’s room for more, an’ the Wid- 
der’s poor an’ needs all she can airn; and then there’s. 
Mis Thatcher, she takes’em, too. Ole man Thatcher ain’t 
no ’count, if he be eddicated, so she had to de somethin 
to live. There’s two gals there to make things lively an’ 
help ’bout the chores when they’re .o hum. May be you’d 
like them best, with young folks aroun’ an’ the ol’ man 
to talk book larnin’ to.” 

“Show me the way somewhere, where I can get a, good 
supper and a comfortable bed, for it is getting late, and 
{am both hungry and tired.”, And our youth started for 


the platform to get his gun; which he had left leaning 


against the casing of the outer door. 

- ‘Lemme see if Pve got everythin’ seen to fust.- It 
ain’t Uncle Mi Atchison ’at ’s a goin’ te forget any of his 
chores, now you bet on that.” 

Our traveler turned quickly, ‘‘Hi Atchison! Uncle Hi!” 
he exclaimed. 3 

The old man turned and looked at him and slowly said, 
with a look of inquiry: ~ 

‘“‘That’s me. P’r’aps you think you hev seen me afore, 
but I ain’t never been no where, sca’sely, an’ you may be 
mistaken.” 

‘‘Well, it may be, but I am sure mother has a cousin 
about here by the name of Hiram Atchison.” 

‘‘Why, you don’t tell me! ’Tain’t she’t used to be Liz- 
beth Shepard? Yew ain’t her boy, be ye, now? She married 
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the skulemaster over tu the Cette. that fall after a tots 


on us went over there to select skule. Lemme see, his 
name was Holbrooks, Lyme Holbrooks, an’ he was the ~— 


best teacher’t we ever had, an’ did n’t show no par-shal-ty, 


an’ we was all kinder tuk down when he went an’ married 
one o’ his own scholars, a few weeks after skule was out, 


an’ Liz, she was a cute un an’ kep’ her own secrets and 
_we did n’t none on us know nothin’ ’bout it till they jest 
stepped up in church, right afore the hull on us, an’ got 


Be jined. Her fathur and mother wus both dead, an’ she’d 


been a stayin’ at our house fur a spell, and wus a tryin’ to 
git eddikated so’s to go somewhere ’sides the Centre, 
where she’d been a teachin’ two or three summers, an’ 
she tuk it inter her head ’t she wanted to do better. Wal, 
we all lowed ’t she hed done better when she took up with 
one scholar, an’ we told her so; ha, ha! An’ you’re Lyme 
Holbrooks’ bey, be ye? An’ a kinder o’ a relashun o’ ourn, 
an’ me a trying to show ye to ol’ ma-am Thatcher’s. Wal, 
wal, ’'d nevera tho’t it o’ Hi Atchison, a turning his 


back on his relashun. Shake han’s, an’ come along hum — 


with me. Won’t ma-am an’ the gals be tuk down, tho’. 


An’ Bob, that’s my boy, what'll Bob say? I'll jest give a’ 


look aroun’ and see’t all’s right an’ we’ll be goin’. That 
was the last passenger train for tu night so I sha’n’t cum 


__ pack till mornin’.” 


The old man attended to his final duties for the aay 
while the younger one got his gun and stood impatiently 
waiting outside the station door. Presently Hiram came 
out and they started down the road together. The 
walk of a short quarter of a mile brought them to his 
home, and as they entered the low vine-covered porch a 
woman met them. She was slightly above medium height, 
with the rather angular built form of the real New 


* 
SS 
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a: England type, and the good, honest, motherly face one 

_ often meets in Eastern villages and farm houses. 

_  **Wal, Hiram, seems to me you're a leetle later’n usu’l? 

What kep’ ye? Nothing wrong I hope?” 

“‘May be I be late Hanner, but when I tell ye who’s 

Gum ye won’t wonder at’t. Guess who’t is, Hanner? cum 

now!” said Hiram with a good natured grin. ‘Wall, 

course ye can’t no more’n I could, so I might as well tell 
ye. What do ye say to its bein’ Liz-beth’s boy? There 

now!” a 
Mrs. Atchison looked with a kindly smile at the young 

~ man as she extended her hand in weleome and said :— 

‘Wal, I ’am glad tu see him, but ye hain’t told me his 
name, Hiram?” 

=n “Sure ’nough, so I hain’t, an’ I don’t know it myself,” 

broke out Hiram with a chuckle, while the youth in ques- 

— tion immediately supplied the desired information. 

: ““My name is Henrys but at home I am always called 

e Harry.” 

a ‘Wal, no matter which, cum right in an’ git acquainted. 

We're downright glad to see him, aint we Hiram?” 

“We be an’ no mistake. Where’s the gals an’ Bob?” 

‘3 As he asked the question they entered the kitchen, a 
long and rather large room built after the style of our 
fore-fathers, and answering the purpose of dining and sit- 

ting room, as well as the culinary department. At one 

end a table with sewing work thrown upon it, a rocking 
chair, an arm chair, and a few smaller ones without arms. 

_ denoted the sitting room. In the middle, a table spread 

witha supper of warmed potatoes and fried ham, dough- 

7 nuts, cookies, brown and white bread, sweet fresh butter, 

anda steaming pot of tea invited one to partake of its 

homely fare, and was designated as the dining room. The 
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Beicien put, proper, contained a large cupboard or dresser 


filled with the honschold china, tin ware, and such eook= > 
ing utensils as were not in use or hanging on nails. 


driven into the side of the cupboard, a cooking stove upon 


which the singing tea-kettle, a frying pan, and a small iron 
boiler of water occupied places, and over which, suspended 


from narrow boards nailed upon the rafters hung festoons. A 
of dried apples. Back of the stove the large mantelpiece — 
‘displayed a few lamps and several well polished candle-_ 


sticks with their tallow candles ready for use, a bit-of rare 
china in the shape of a sugar bow! and ereamer—an heir 
loom in the family, and a tall mug from which some 


great-grandfather quaffed his cider while he toasted his — 


shins before the fire-place, now bearded wp, and long since 
in disuse, and before which the more modern stove asserted 
its superiority, Near a window stood a smali wash stand 
adorned with a tin basin; and fastened to the wall near at 
hand a roller-towel hung ready for the. general use of the 
family, while a small looking glass over the stand fur- 

nished opportunity for a survey of a portion of the features, 
at one look, and where now uncle Hiram invited his guest 
to join him in ‘slicking up for supper;’ which invitation 


he accepted, and as he finished his ablutions and turned 


away, after a vain endeavor to catch a view of his forehead 
to discover if his hair were properly parted, Aunt Hannah 
announced the arrival.of her daughters by this form of 
introduction :— 

“Gals, this is your cousin Henry, named fur his mother’s 
brother ’t died in the army, I take it; and (to Harry) 
these is our gals, Miranda and Liz-beth, after your mother, 
Cum, now, let’s eat.” 

‘‘Where’s Robbie, ma-am?” askad the head of the 
house as they took their seats at the table. 


~ ee 


f 
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_ _ *@h, he’s aroun’ somewhar.” 


~ A child’s head appeared at a half open door leading into 
_ the wood-shed, and as quickly disappeared; but Mrs. 

~ Atchison’s quick eye caught sight of it and she called,— 

“Come, Robbie, ere’s your cousin, all the way from 
~ York. Cum right long.” Then ina low tone to Harry she 
added, ‘‘He’s a dreadful bashful boy, but he’ll git ’quain- 
ted after awhile”—an assertion too soon verified for the 
continued comfort of the city cousin. However, the 
youthful heir did not at once appear, so in a commanding 
voice his father called, 

““Cum, Robert.” 

The boy appeared, and Harry saw a small sized lad, of 
twelve, with a pale, freckled face, long, pale yellow hair, 
which hung straight down each side his face, a thin form 
clothed in long, loose trowsers, and a sort of roundabout 
coat buttoned from the throat down; a pair of heavy boots 

_ elumped on the floor as he walked, and his slender hand 
clutched the tail of a large gray cat which he dragged into 
the room after him, and released with a flourish which 
sentuit a few yards across the floor, then he slunk into his 
place at the table beside his father who proceeded with the 
long grace with which the good man always premised his 
meals. At its conclusion he pushed the potatoes and ham 
towards his newly found relative with’a hearty invitation 
to— 

“‘Make yourself to hum and take right hold.” 

Harry helped himself somewhat sparingly, for he was a 
little afraid of the greasy condiments to which his stomach 
was rather unused; and, seeing it was expected of him, 
he passed the platter and vegetable dish to ‘his neighbor, 
and so it went about the table, all helping themselves and 
‘falinz to’ with a gusto belonging to good healthy di- 
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~ gestion, and when they had satisfied their appetites they 
drew, one by one, away from the table. These customs 
were new to Harry, who hardly knew what was expected of = Rees 
him, and felt at first a little embarrassment, as he found ee 
himself deserted, first by Elizabeth, who sat at his right, 
and who took her plate, knife and fork and other soiled 


dishes with her, and at once began to make ready to wash 
them at a side table, in a big dish-pan which she took from ~ ad 
the lower part of the dresser; then Aunt Hannah, on his Ne a 
left, followed her daughter’s example, giving her dishes 
over to the more youthful workers. Presently up jumped oa 


Bob, and taking his dishes with him, left them with his 
sister, and fled from the room to the friendly wood-shed, 
and Harry began to wonder if the same proceeding would 
be expected from him when he left the table,-but decided ~ 


to follow the example of uncle Hi—who, to his relief, = 
arose and left his dishes behind him. Harry quickly fol- 
lowed suit, and they passed into the sitting room part, 


where they were soon having, as uncle Hi expressed it 
between the puffs of his pipe, and the whiffs of Harry’s 
more fragrant cigar—‘‘a re-al good visit.” 
“I swan-nee, if it don’t take me clean back to old times, 
a talkin’ about your folks, an’ they was good times, too, = 
neow I tell ye. Wedid n’t live here then, we lived to 
Hollow farm doawn by the river, the Lamoille river, ye 
know, an’ ’t was as likely a farm as they was aroun’ here, 
_an’ the crops wus fust class, but the ol’ folks died off, an’ 
there wan’t nobody but me to carry it on, and Hanner 
and me got hitched about that time, (that was arter yer 
mother went off,) an’ then the railroad cum through here, 
an’ help got scars’ ’cause the boys got better wages a workin’ 
on the track, and it was more’n one man oughter do a 
puttin’ in the crops all alone, an’ a harvestin’ with sich 
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poor help as couldn’t get a job layin’ track, an’ Hanner 


23 she seen it was too much fur me, so she sorter coaxed me 
a let the farm on shares; so I did. Simon and Cyrus 
= Daily took it fust. Simon was a rale clever soul, an’ 
Pe ~never’d do nobody any hurt; but Cyrus was a reg-lar 
__ skin-flint, an’ no mistake—he’d argy, an’ argy for a 
e cent, an hour at a time, a tryin’ to convince ye ’t a good 
deal more’n their share belonged to him and Sime — so when 
% his year wus out, I let him go; an’ pesky glad to get rid_ 
on ’im too. After that different ones hed it, an’ amongst 
- em, Joe Perkins—a good natured sort of a fellow enough, 
_ but not much go-ahead to him. Finally ol’ man Lytle an’ 
, his boys tuk it, and they wus a ra-al likely set, an’ they’ve 
hed it agoin’ on five year; an’ barrin’ they lettin’ the place 
trun down some they’ve done very well by us, an’ I’ve 
nothin’ to complain uv. When we let to them, we moved 
here an’ let them hev the ol’ place, an’ I got the job to 
the station where I be neow.” 

‘*Where the work is easier and the pay better, I suppose,” 
said Harry. 

‘*Wal, the work don’t tell so much on my back, but I 
done ra-al well on the ol’ farm, when I was younger; but 
sech hard work makes a man grow ol an’ stiff in his j’ints 
quicker’n other kin’—But didn’t ye never hear yer mother 

say anythin’ about her lan’ in these parts?” ; 
- Yes, I have, and that was one thing that induced me 
to take my vacation among these hills. I thought if 
mother’s relatives were not glad to see me I could find out 
her old place, and camp out there a while. Mother said 
her father often told her of an old lead vein that ran 
‘through it, where years before the Indians got their ammu- 
nition, but all traces of it were lost. I thought possibly 
it might be my good luck to recover the trail. What do 
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you know about it, Uncle, and whete is it to be found?” — = 


-“T don’t know nothin’ about any lead bein’ foun’ there: 


said Hiram slowly, ‘‘but I do know it’s purty much cov- 
ered with timber, ra-al good spruce an’ pine, an’ ye might 
Naribet job if ye could git some likely feller to take — 

hol’ on it; but, ye see, that’s where Lume Larkin an’ his — 
gang live, an’ decent folks don’t like to go aroun’ there — 
no more’n he likes to hev’ em. He’s a hard scamp, an’ — 


‘folks is afraid on him. Why, when he gits on one of his 


sprees he don’t seem to stop at nothin’ short o’ killin’! — 
I guess he won’t quite do that, but I do know I’d hate to 


meet him in a lonesome place on a dark night, if I hed 


any money about me. He’s a desprit character, Lume is, - 
an’ it’s best not to go too near to him, but let him alone 


mostly, jest as ye would a cross dog. Why, his own wife 
couldn’t stan’ him, an’ left him time an’ agin, till finally 
she didn’t cum back, an’ folks said she’d gone over the 
mountin’ to some of her own folks. She left her gal 
behin’ her, so I shouldn’t wonder if she’d be back agin 
some day, fur it ain’t in natur for a mother to desert her 
own child —leastwise to give her over to sich as Lume 
Larkin.” 

The women of the family had finished their work about 
the kitchen and joined the two smokers, and the conver- 
sation became more general. Presently Harry said :— 

‘‘T understood mother to say the house that used to be 
on the place was torn or burned down, yearsage.” Tncle 
Hi, answered :— 

“Yas, that’s so. "T'was; but Lume come over the 
mountin’ and tuk possession, an’ built a place little better’n 
a shanty, an’ there they live; but may be yew can fin’ 


yer lead mine without goin’ near tu him, as he lives nigh tu 


7 oie among the fools on the wes’ side.” 

_ Then turning to his eldest daughter he asked :-— 
“Ts there a fire lit in t’other room? It seems to me kin- 
‘der chilly, if ’tis only September, and well enough to hev 


- one. 


9 - 


~ And indeed Harry found the mountain air very aitkorant 


3 Pac that of New York, at that time of year, and the pros- 
“pect of a fire in his bed-room was quite comforting; so 


_ Elizabeth arose to carry out the suggestion of her Father, 


_ ~ and soon after nine each one of this quiet and ‘early-to- 


bed’ New England family retired to their rooms. 
Harry found his room to be of good size, with low roof, 
sloping away to the eaves on the side where his bed, 


. high old-fashioned poster, stood. The other furniture of 


a 


the room consisted of a bureau with four large drawers 


surmounted by brass knobs, a wash stand with side rollers 
over which hung towels, and upon which stood a stone 


- china wash bowl and pitcher fitted into the rounded-out 


receptacle cut in the top, and a saucer with a cake of soap 
at its side. Two rush-bottom chairs were ranged against 
the wall, a rag-carpet covered the floor, and on the wall 
hung two pictures in cherry frames, one representing a 
large eyed, small mouthed, and red cheeked maiden with 
a straight part in her hair and smooth curls close to her 
cheeks, who gazed fixedly at him, no matter in which part 


of the room he happened to be; and being rather modest, 


he felt like veiling those very bright orbs, before proceeding 


to disrobe himself. The other picture was a weeping 
willow and a lonely, black draped and singularly propor- 


tioned figure of a mourner leaning on a flower festooned 
tombstone. Having mentally taken an inventory of his 
suzroundings, including a small stove in which burned the 
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Imagine a long, narrow building, too much like a e 
‘shanty’ to merit the name of dwelling-house, and Some- 
-_ what better than a mere shed. Its roof high enough in ~ 
front to admit of the rough board flooring, which was laid 
i upon the cross timbers, and forming a low chamberabove, 
4 _ where the roof on one side sloped nearly to the floor. A. 
small window at each end lighted it, and access was gained 
a by a ladder through a trap door which could be fastened _ 
by one in the room below, by means of a huge bolt 
__ pushed well into a beam, and disappearing nearly from 
sight. A partition of boards divided the lower room into’ 
_ sleeping and sitting appartments; while at one end of the 
larger one a fireplace and chimney arose, built of stone | 
‘a mortar. A pine table and a few wooden chairs and 
E- a small cupboard comprised its furniture —while an iron 
EP ikottle, an old tin tea-kettle on the floor, a few dishes in 
the cupboard, some cups and a pitcher on the table, com- 
_ prised the furnishing of the culinary department. A fire 
- smouldered in the fireplace where a short time before 
preparations had been made for the refreshment of the 
inner man, such as this habitation afforded. 
A dark visaged, beetle-browed, sallow complectioned 
man, small of stature and thin of flesh, sat at the table, 
with a greasy pack of cards in his hand, and remnants of 
his supper before him, from which he had but recently 
: 2 


io shuffled formant ahd back as = endeavo 2d to ‘ : 
= re which he imagined he saw on their faces. 
~ was Luman Larkin, and.near him sat a larger man, 7 
coarse features and evil eyes proclaimed him a boon com- 
panion, and who went by the name of ‘Jim’. — Opposi 
an empty chair, partly ee back from the fableg 
noted recent occupancy. 
_ *“T tell ye, Jim, !uck’s goin’ agin’ us.” 
ie “ing over the cards. 
Bs and a feller, dark complected, an’ it’s my ’pinion “ie fl 
one,” nodding towards the empty chair, ‘‘an’ Ham ~ 
_piz-negs to fetched him here. What’s he care about the 
biz-ness? He hain’t been on the mountin’, these three days, 
with us. Where is he? Why, a hangin’ around with Poll, 
San’ teachin’ her to be lazier ’an she is aready, fetchin’ her 
~wood an’ water ’s if she wan’t big ’nough to wait om her-— 
self. The trollop! Now I ain’t goin’ to hev him hangin? — 
aroun’ here, a hurtin’ our biz-ness. He’s got to git out.” 
“‘Y’ve been afeared on it,” said Jim. ‘‘He hain’t 2s 
_ the right kin’ o’ grit. A purty feller! a hangin’ aroun’ 
= _ here when there’s work to be dun in the mountins. _ Where’s 
he now? Eout with his gun, an’ Poll with him, an’ here’s. 
the dishes a waitin’.” : 
-“Durn the dishes! Durn the gal!” As he said. this =< 
: Lume poured some liquor from the pitcher into the cup 
before him, and drank it in one “big swallow. This was 
~ his tea. The report of a gun startled the pair. ““Now 


ees said (ele) 


<= 

_ hear that,” said he hastily rising from the table and throw- 
ing down his cards. ‘‘They can’t be much to shoot at 
aroun’ here,” and he stooped to take his old weather beaten 


and worn hat from the floor. At that moment the door 
suddenly opened and in came the before mentioned Poll, 


« it 
j its. hind legs. oe very co looking specimen. ob . 


— young man followed her. She threw the rabbit at Lume’ a 
feet with a laugh. 3 poe 
“There, Dad, see what I dun! a allers knew ’t I cule 
shoot as well as the best on ’em, if I got a chance.” : 
- The man gave the dead animal a contemptuous push 
with his foot. ‘‘Purty biz-ness fer a gal,” he growled. — 
‘Better ten’ to yer dishes, an’ let shootin’ alone fer men. ee. 
No good comes ov them ’at’s a puttin’ ye up tu this, 
nuther; an’ they’d better ~uit or leave these diggins.” — 
~ He glanced at Poll’s companion, with a sneer on his thin. 2 
= -face, and passing him went od of the door. 
“Never min’ him, Joe,” said Polly in a conciliatory 
tone, handing him the gun, “‘I never done nothin’ ’t he 
liked. Never did, never can, never ’spect to. Gosh! It’s © 
_ fun to shoot, tho’, an if I was a man I’d do nothin’ else 
but shoot, an’ when I got all the animiles cleaned out-ern 
~~ these woods I’d travil an’ fin’ some more. ere, you skin 
— 7im an’ Pll cook ’im an’ p’r’aps Dad’ll like that.” “ia 
‘She lifted the game with a swing from the floor and — 
brought it across the lad’s shoulder, then she went at her 
work of clearing the table and washing and putting away. 
the dishes, which was soon done, for it was not the 
 _-neatness but the quickness of doing things that pleased at — 
Lume Larkin’s. . 
_ Polly. was more than a fair representative of a wild 
i country maiden of sixteen. She was not allowed to come ~ 
“eS up by heiself, like Topsey, but had been brought up with Rs 
kick and cuff, and coarse, rude fault finding, until she — 
expected nothing better. When things were particularly — 
bad, she kept out of the way, and so spared herself worse 
# erne® than she usually got. She was of medium height, 
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K ies a round face, LoS sathee “inal ae hair 
at ad ers, and a vane Gh to match —altogether a better 


eee vily fndionte: The youth, who seemed to paste? her 
society to the male members of this household, was but_ 
_ nineteen, slender and agile, with the swarthy complexion, : 
dark hair and eyes of an Jtalian. He had come among 
_ these people but recently, conducted there by an old friend — 
of Lume Larkin’s, who had vouched for his trustworthi-_ 2 
_ness—which meant that he would reveal nothing, no 2 
“ matter how criminal, to the proper authorities —but 2 
Lume and he did not take kindly to each other, although © 
neither had a high moral sense, and no particular.aversion 
_ to nefarious practices; still there was a difference which 
- grew more and'more manifest as the days wore on; and 
_then, Joe Giles was kind to Polly, and that was something 
not to be tolerated, for no one could tell what cffect a = 
Sieh have on the girl. ie 
_ Why, she had begun already to assert herself, and to — 
answer back. Now, according to Lume, this was show- — 
_ Ing too much spirit for a woman, and must at once be. 
‘reduced to its former condition of silent fear and tremb- 
ling; and Joe thought him unnecessarily cruel and unkind 
to the mother-forsaken and comypanionless girl, who was 
not allowed to mingle with the neighbouring young girls 
of her age, nor to attend the public school. Once she 
ran away and spent a few hours with the children at 
school, but the severe punishment she received effec- 
tually deterred her from ever attempting it again. Thus 


hab 3 ae 


she grew to early maidenhood, ignorant and wild, an 
untamed denizen of the forest; but Joe’s coming had ~~ 
changed things a little, for her. Te had taken her = 


a 


ja with fin hunting, a hok Lume was away in the moun- 
tains and knew it not, he had helped her at her work, he. 
_ had taught her to handle a gun as well as an ordinary 
- hunter, om the six or eight weeks that he had known her; 
but of late these facts had come to Lume’s knowledge— 
~~ partly through Jim, and partly from his own observation; 
_ for ike all law breakers he was suspicious of every one ~ 
and all things which he did not fully understand. Any — 


evidence of her pleasure angered him, and the cards which 


he frequently consulted, superstitiously believing they 
- were capable of revealing destiny, now fofewarned him of 
coming trouble. So it happened on the following day 


when the rabbit was served to him, cooked in Polly’s orig- 
inal and rather unpalatable method, as a sort of a peace 
offering, he turned savagely upon her and drove her into 
the chamber, where he fastened her in, and then removed 


the ladder to a place where it could not be easily found. 


Joe was not present, and Lume, believing her to be safely 


disposed of for the time being, went away to his moun: 


tain resort. 

About the middle of the afternoon Joe came in from a 
hunting expedition, and, seeing the table with portions of 
the dinner remaining, sat down to appease his hunger. He 


thought himself alone in the place, and was quite startled — 


when a half smothered sob broke on his ear. He sprang 
to his feet and opened the bed-room door, to find no one 
there. Again he heard a sob, and this time had no trouble 
in discovering that it came from overhead, and now he 
noticed that the trap-door was fastened and the ladder 


_ gone. 


‘Ts that you, Polly?” he called. 
“‘Yeah! Is that you Joe?” came back the question in a 
mournful voice, 


“Ye-um “What j yes shet se thair for? Q ae 
‘Sh! Where’ s Dad? Lae Ss ; as 


oe ferns I wish ’t I could pit are 1 aint, a ; 
ma dinner ’n’? ’m hungry. Lem-me eout and Pll run away 
as ma-am did. I doan’t blame her, no how. Dad’s mean. 
I didn’t do nothin’ to him.” A : 
_ ‘What d’ he put ye up thair fur, Polly ?”” 
‘‘Cause he hates me, an’ can’t bear to see me aroun 
 Is’pose. He called me the same ugly names ’t he allers 
os does when he’s mad, an’ sed he’d put me where *t I 
_ eouldn’t go shootin’ with you, d—mn ’f he petite an’ st 
ga didn’t let you tend to your biz-ness he’d fix me.” port 
““So I’m the feller ’t’s to blame, eh? Wal, I guess ’t ra 
better clair eout, too. I don’t care much about stayin’ 
aroun’ here if you run away. Tl try ’n’ get ye down an’ 
we'll run off together.” j re 
“Oh, hush! Joe, "bout that. Clim’ on the table, 
pull the bolt, an’ give me somethin’ to eat, ean’t ye?” : 
Joseph pulled the table under the trap-door, pushed the 
things on it to one end, and proceeded to mount it. Then: 
he pushed the bolt, and Polly raised the door. 
“Han? me up somethin’, quick.” Joe obeyed, aid 
- soon the girl was making a hearty meal, but not quite a — 
lonely one, for Joe now and then grabbed a mouthful — 
__while he talked and helped: her. 
‘°'Tain’t jest to my min’ aroun’ here, Polly, and when 
% Ham comes back I’m agoin’ with him, ’f I don’t go afore, 
- an’ yeou might jest ’s-well come long. Fl take eare of ye,. 
an’ I won’t lock ye up ’n’ treat yeas he does. “Tain’t fair, 
an’ I don’t like to see him a doin’ it. By gosh! ’t makes 
me mad, cause I like ye, an’ I can’t stan’ by quiet an® 
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ain Cum, now, Polly, don’é ye like me some, an’ won't 


@ go with me?” . eae 


3 ‘What’s the use o’ tallim’ that vay? What d’ ye 9° pose 
wan’t to go with yeou fur? I wus a thinkin’ of goin’ to 
hunt ma-am up. That’s where I wuz agoin’.” 


“Wal, we’ll go together an’ hunt her up, an’ Pll go to 
Pes farmin’, or get a job somewhere, an’ Ay a decenter house 


: on cc an’ we'll git married together.” 

- “Sh! What ye talkin’ about? Ye’d better git deown an’ 
- see if there’s anyone aroun’. Seems jest’s if I hearn 
— somethin’.” 


Joe thought best to take Polly’s advice, as he did not ~ 


sig 
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A 
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; oat to be caught in this peculiar situation, but hehad not 


a> time to jump down from the table before the door opened 


and Lume staggered, rather than walked inte the room. 

~ The open trap-door and Joe’s position on the table told 

their own story, which the half drunken man took in at a 

; _-giance, and showed his disapproval of, by a string of oaths 

3 - anda bound towards the offending party on the table. 

~ Down went the trap-door with a bang, and down went Joe 

on tothe floor in time to catch and ward off a wild blow, 

-and as the furious creature sprang at him again he clinched 
with him, and a rather fierce battle ensued. 


At the sound of the upvoar below, Polly again raised | 


her door and looked down, and now her cries of terror 
mingled with the tumult, making a hideous din, as if a 
_ delegation from Pandemonium had arrived upon the scene, 
and were rehearsing a spectacle from that council-chamber 

- of darkness. ; 


died by liquor, as was Lume, was easily enabled to frustrate 
the enemy’s designs, and was rapidly punishing him very 
severely, more than he desired, perhaps, but the poor 


Pe . Joe being the larger and stronger, and not brain mud- 
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aif ios did ‘not know that he was being Ww hipped, me whe 
- ae _ thrown against the table, nearly demolishing the ‘things 


any upon it, and banged against the wall, he clung wildly and 
_ would not be entirely shaken off. The result might have — 
been most serious, for Joe felt that he was fighting for his — 

life, had not Jim, who fortunately arrived, separated the 


combatants and with his strong arms thrust Joe out of 
_the door, and elosed and fastened it. ~ 


The battered and bleeding Lume lay upon the floor, in 
an exhausted condition, but labouring under the convie- 


tion that he had vanquished his enemy, and muttering 
compliments to himself. ‘‘Ye cleaned him eout, Lume — 


‘ Pet, er ’n’ he'll know better ’an to try any ’f his tricks on 
ye agin,” and so on. 
Jim righted the table under the trap- -door, and ordered 


Polly down, which command she gladly obeyed with the 


i agility of a squirrel, while Jim dragged Lume into the 
bed-room and threw him upon the bed, about as one would 
a bag of grain, and shut him in and left him to sink into 
a drunken sleep. 


oy 


ie ee ae ee 
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“‘Now, yeou, clean up here an’ git supper,” he said to - 


Polly, ‘‘an’ none 0’ yer foolin’ aroun’. Purty mess you 
and. he’s got things into, ’n’ yeou’d better quit ’n’ behave 
or ye’ll git put eout yourself.” 


“Wish ’t I was cout and away to ma-am,” she muttered — 


under her breath, but thought best not to-let Jim hear 
her, as she did not care to be thrown out as was Joe, 
- however willing she might be to walk out by herself. Jim 
heard the mutterings and looked at her menacingly, 
but seeing no further demonstrations, he threw his hat 
upon the floor, produced a pipe and some tobacco, and 
sat down to have a smoke. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE CITY HOME. he 
_ In the second story, front room of a large, brown-stone 
Pcias on 25th street, New York, sat a fine- cleoke ngs port- ey 


- pered tet resting upon a ok Her soft, white India Ze 
mull wrapper fell away in graceful folds on either side, _ 
while just now her hands lay idly in her lap. It was not — 
their usual position, for Mrs. Holbrooks was habitually 
___very industrious. The bills the lady had just been look- 
“fe ing over lay upon a table at her side, folded neatly, and 
x  now.a dreamy, satisfied smile rested upon her face, as she 
ae leaned back in a graceful attitude of repose. Still fair, 
although she had recently passed to the shady side of forty. 
__Not a wrinkle or a gray hair betrayed that fact, however, 
and her friends often told her that she might well be taken 


a for a sister of her two blooming young daughters, Jose- ay 
¥ _ phine and Madeleine, aged eighteen and twenty, who 
____ adored her as the sweetest, most sympathetic mamma ever 


known. 
Suddenly, footsteps were heard on the stairs, and Jose- 
__ phine, the lively, threw open the door of the sitting-room — 


a i and came in with a bound more noticeable for speed than 
grace, followed more slowly by the stately Madeleine. 
Pe “Oh, mamma, here is a letter from Harry,” and she 


handed a missive she held in her hand to her mother, 


el letter. “Can you not learn to eye more See 


ter a room in a more lady- elie manner, ee dear?” 


; shat Harry says aoa Vermont and the cousins. 
seeing a look of disapproval on the elder lady’s oF; s 
_ al kee be good now,” and settled herself at b 


= to do. When I return, I will pas the eeateres ae tag 
@ lead vein, if there be one, and forever set the question at = 
rest. I have engaged Peter Styles, a surveyor, to go with — 
G4 me, and as he is a good huntsman, we expect some sport, 
~ “it nothing more. I hear that Luman Larkin, the man 
who has squatted at the eastern base of your mountain, is — 
said to carry on guite a little business in the skins of ani- 
mals taken on the mountain. He may object to our hunt- _ 
ing there, and, as he has the name of being a very ugly | 
-— eustomer to meet, I shall endeavor to give him a wide 
“berth; so fear not for me, for I shall take the best care 
possible of myself, and shall be im good company, for Pe- 
_ ter Styles is an honest man, and worthy to be trusted. « 
“Tam getting very well acquainted with Uncle Hiram 
ee and his family. They are the best-hearted people I haye — tbe 


ever mot wth p08d. aoe minded, ingenuous frieids to 
ve erybody. I thought it might be my relationship which | 
- ‘ained me so cordial a welcome here, on the night 
“of my arrival, and I still think it had great weight | with — 
Uncle Hiram; but Aunt Hannah—the dear, generous - 
“soul —always stands ready, as we kind old man expresses 3 
it, ‘To take ye in an’ care fur ye.’ - I hope the good Lord 
will always keep her from being éaken in by some wratch- 
ed, unprincipled tramp or stranger. ee 
 *#ilizabeth, the elder Aaiehier, named for you, on ac- — ; 
count of a slight resemblance, is hardly seventeen—a very — 
_ bright girl, considering her surroundings and opportuni- — 
ties, ambitious to improve every opportunity offered for 
an education, and aspires to something more than a quiet 
country life. Sheis quite attractive, but she evidently — 
looks over the heads of the young men here, and treats 
: - the mention of the names of the would be beaux with | 
a Baie scorn, She is now considering the Wars and means 
desirable to the obtaining of a few years’ schooling in 
: a ~ Burlington, of this state; a place greatly looked up to as 
a large city, by the people of this vicinity, and where a 
few of the young people, friends and acquaintances of 
hers, have already gone, and she longs to join them. 
-_-Uncle Hiram gays: ‘If there don’t no more ceows die, nor 
nothin’ else happen to stop it, I guess ye can go an’ begin — 
nex’ term.’ It seems that something of the sort kept her 
_ from accompanying her companions last year. 
 **Miranda has the very soul of a jolly rustic, quite the 
reverse of the dignified Elizabeth, but just as attractive 
in her way, and much more condescending to her mascu- 
line friends; and in time, no doubt, will marry and settle 
into a good housewife, very like her mother, whom she 
pe resembles. Jer father already brags that she can cook 
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almost as good as her ma-am, and that j is fine praise for. a = : 
girl in her fifteenth year, he thinks. a 
a. “But Bob! Oh, what shall I say of the greenest. speci- = 
_- men of greenness, and the most artless, the apparently 
; S most frank, yet the cheekiest being it has been my for- — a 
tune ever to meet. Perhaps nature intends him for the 4 
3 coming reporter—the most successful of his time. You ie 
remember I told you in my first letter of the bashful boy _ 2s 
' + with whom his mother predicted that I would soon get — 

acquainted; and, alas, the prophecy is coming true, very 

much to my sorrow, as let me convince you by my tale ie a 
es woe. : ; 
a ‘‘Imagine the guileless youth who steals softly behind 
one, who is about to sit down, and surreptitiously causes = 

his chair to glide softly from beneath him, leaving him  _ 
_ sprawling on the floor; or, after one has made his bow a 
~ and is about to depart, he causes a long whip, held in his 7 
hand, to twine itself about his hat and jerk it suddenly 
from his head where he has just placed it, and which he 
ie must recover with as much dignity as he can muster; and 
_ then the creepy things he is forever poking about our : 
necks, to make us slap ourselves, much to his amusement. 
Ugh! it makes me shudder to think of it,—and then his 
artless questions !— 

“« ‘How long ye goin’ tu hang around here? Don’t ye 
think yer eee ? Say, ain’t ye goin’ to giv’ me somethin’. 
*fore ye go home?’ Make him a present he means, —and 

other questions fully as interesting. When Aunt Hannah 
hears him, she will say, ‘Neow, Robbie, don’t plague yer 
cousin, yer ll never be president if yer ain’t good.’ 

‘* ‘Don’t wanter be president,’ replies her young hope- 
ful, and seizes the first opportunity to renew his innocent 
diversions. 


_“T intend to start on my tramp next Thursday, and 


S, my friends here have announced their intention of giving — 


me a ‘send off by inviting their neighbors and friends to 


a quilting and party on Wednesday afternoon and evening. 


I shall not be expected to quilt, of course, only to join the 
young people in their games and frolics in the eyening. 
I think Josie will wish herself here with me just now”— 
— Oh, don’t I though!” exclaimed that young lady. Mam- 
ma went on with the letter, without heeding the interrup- 
tion. — 

‘‘And when I found myself so welcome with my rela- 
tives, I had half a mind to write you to send up my sisters 


fora change. They would get it in earnest, for a greater 


change from the conventionalities of a New York life can 


hardly be imagined; but I hesitated to impose too much 


upon the good nature of our friends here, as they would 
consider it as an insult to their free hospitality, to board 
with any one near here, or to offer them remuneration for 
their kindness, so I thought best to forego sharing this 


invigorating atmosphere with the dear girls, at present; 
but I am sure a week here is worth more than a whole sea- 


son at Newport, Saratoga, or Long Branch. 

“*T suppose I ought to be sorry that I cannot be with 
you to attend Mrs. Van Vassar’s first reception of the sea- 
son, but I must confess that I enjoy the prospect of being 
absent, very much, and in one thing I have the advantage 
of you, I shall know on that evening just what you are 
doing, and just how you are behaving, and almost what 
you are saying; for one step from the usual conventional 
way would be ‘so improper, you know,’ and I— you never 


can guess what we will be doing at owr party Wednesday 


evening, but you shall be told all about it at some future 
date. 


THE CITY HOME. RUG ce rie 2G create 


rather shrill voice at the door of the cosy room wher ae 
our three ladies were sitting. ‘‘‘Ilere I have been rapping, — 
~ and rapping, and found it impossible to gain the least bit 
of.attention. It was very interesting, all about miners - 
and hidden hoards—some one is going to be very rich, it 
is evident —oh how nice! Now you must forgive me for — 
hearing so much, I didn’t mean to, and was not really to 
_ blame. It was quite impossible to attract your attention, 
a and poor little me rapping my knuckles red,” and this 
; -yoluble lady tripped into the room, pressed he hand and - 
~ kissed the cheek of the mother and daughters, as she talk- 
ed; “3 
““Why, Miss Stanton! Where did you come from ?” * 
‘Well may you ask, Mrs. Holbrooks! I was sure you 
se would be surprised to see me so early. I have b2en tos 
see Madame Slasher about my dress for Mrs, Van Vassar’s a 
reception. She is always so busy, you know, and I was so 2 
much afraid she would put me off for the Van Patten 
ladies, if I was not in good time, and I certainly must 
oa have my dress, or I cannot go—and Mrs. Van Vassar would — — 
- never forgive me. She always expects me at her recep- _ 
_ tions, and would be quite put out if I should disappoint 
her; and the new lion, Lord Redfield, is to be there, and 
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we girls must look our best. They say he has very five! a 
- estates, so it is well for us to make ourselves agreeable, s 
ee at least. Is it not so, mamma?” playfully to the elder lady,~ 
Es - although this blithe yowng maiden of uncertain years look-— 
ed older than the lady thus addressed. a 
“Oh, you know mamma is very democratic, and does not _ ; 
bend the knee, or bow the head to any foreigner, no mat- 
ter how high and mighty he may be,” said Josie, with 
2 a merry twinkle in her dark blue eyes. et. 
3 “Oh, that’s all very well to say,” replied Miss Stanton, 
a with a toss of her head, ‘‘but the best of us cannot afford 
- tosnub our superiors, if they are not descended from the ce 
~ Pilgrims, but hail directly from abroad; and Lord Red- 
- _ field is said. to have quite a local reputation as a statesman, 
and it isa privilege to meet him. As for me, I do not 
feel that the society built entirely upon recently acquired 
wealth has a very desirable, or aristocratic foundation, 
and prefer for myself the honor of being a lineal descen- 
_ dant of some noble family.” Miss Stanton prided herself 
on her blue blood on her mothers’ side. 
“And I prefer the Pilgrim Fathers, and ‘Hail Colum- 
bia,’ and the ‘Star Spangled Banner,’ and the brave, de- 
termined spirit that has given us this great and glorious 
republic to glory in, and be proud of,” exclaimed Josie. 
_. ‘How I should like to have an opportunity to show this 
descendant of an old family, that he is no where, beside 
_ the self-sacreficing, self-respected, grand, noble men of 
our country —those I mean who are still true to that 
= country, and are not bewildered by title, and who do not 
strive to imitate these empty-headed de:cendants, ‘you 
know,’ who go home and write us up to make fun of us.” 
Josie sprang to her feet in her ardor, and waving her 
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Eiht ante over her head, bite’, “Hnrrah, for Yankee 
e ~ Doodle! ee 
= “What a Satlinr young woman! Y snalaieved Miss dine ‘ 
Sou rising from her chair, with as much dignity as so 
small a personage could command. ‘‘Really, I had no 
idea you were so very sensitive upon the question of ancestry © 


or I would not have said anything,” she said to Josie, spate 


as she gathered her mantle about her, preparing to take 7 
her departure. 

—*Don’t mind her, Miss Stanton,” said Maddenee “she: 
‘has been studying American history more of late than’ 
the laws of cultured society. She doesn’t wish to offend 


and is not offended.” 
‘‘Me offended!” exclaimed Josie. ‘‘No, indeed, I’m 
not. I thought we were talking about countries, not 


friends,” and the young lady looked quite astonished — 


Mrs. Holbrooks laughed and said: 

‘‘Your energetic patriotism has quite lead Miss Stanton 
into believing you meant a personal affront, my child. 
You believe in a free country and in peace; so, in the 
words of one of our illustrious countrymen, ‘let us have 
peace.” Now, Miss Stanton, as it is near the hour for 
luncheon, lay aside yons hat and mantle, and come with 
us to the dining-room.’ 

The really good natured little lady Eiclctal the offered 
apologies, besides she began to be quite hungry, and did 


as requested; and again the conversation turned upon — 


the matter of dress for the coming reception; and being 


“questioned, she told of the lovely arrangement in plush 


and surah, which Madame Slasher was preparing for 
her. 
‘Some of her combinations, and arrangements are 


quite marvellous, and deserving of a place among Worth’s 
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- toilets,” she said. ‘‘It is wonderful how that woman can 
imitate the elegant costumes shown by the best houses 
_ here—and the variety and originalty of her ideas are re- — 
_ markable, and one may rest assured, in wearing one of her 


dresses, you will not meet another like it the very first 


time it is worn, as in the case of Rosa Marlborough. It~ 
was at a hop at the Grand Union, at Saratoga, last sum- 


, that she came out in a new dress made by Madame 
Du Foy. You know Rosa is very proud, and has mints 
of money at her disposal, made by her mother’s father in 


_ the hideand tallow business,” —with a side glance at J osie,— 


‘*but no matter, she has it, and knows how to use it, and 


considering her plebeian descent, she knows how to dress 


remarkably well, and, as I said before, she came out in a 


very elegant affair of silk and lace, I will not attempt to — 


describe it, and in the second figure of the german she 
came face to face with that very disagreeable Eloise Brow- 
nell, with a dress precisely like hers in every particular. 
You ought to have seen Rosa’s face for a moment, and 


then the high and mighty look she put on. One not 


knowing her might think such a singular thing as two ball 
dresses, made precisely alike,and appearing on the same even- 
ing, at the same hop, an ordinary affair, and quite beneath 
her notice; but my maid told me there was a dreadful scene 


between her and Madame Du Foy after her return from 


Saratoga. Madame cried and said that Miss Brownell 
told her she was going abroad for the season, and she had 
never imagined such a contretemps~possible. But no 
apologies were sufficient, and Madame lost her patronage, 
and they say, but this is not to be repeated from me, that 
Dion Cavaneaux, to whom she was engaged, heard how 
badly she treated Madame, and dared to remonstrate with 


her for it, and he immediately received his dismissal, so 
3 
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aly a lovely affair, ona exceedingly becoming.” 


ossip, and oitonalnel her tisteriote for a good half oe 
{ter luncheon, occasionally allowing them an opportunity 
f ee. a ree and then took her es Mrs. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PARTY AT UNCLE HIRAM’S. 


aig - ticipation of the coming party; for, of all places to be 
chosen in that vicinity for a real, genuine, old-fashioned, 
e _ merry-making, Uncle Hi’s and Aunt Hannah’s was the 


; one, for they were of that class of middle-aged people who 


had not forgotten that they were once young and gay, 
_ and were not always old ‘‘wise-heads,” and, indeed, they 
had not come to that age, yet, when they could not enjoy 
_ a frolic with the children. So invitations were sent out 
_ for matrons, as well as maidens, to come to the quilting 
in the afternoon, while the men and boys were bidden to 
join them at supper, and to assist in passing the evening 
__ in as joyous a manner as possible. 

Days before the eventful Wednesday set for this pleas- 
-antly anticipated occasion, all thoughts and efforts were 
- directed to its successful consumation. Pieces of print 
left from the dresses of this or that friend had been sgo- 
 licited, and for some time the arranging and making of 
an “‘album quilt” had been going on, and now only a few 
stitches remained to be taken before it should be ready 
_ for the ponderous frames which Uncle Hi had just brought 
in from the loft, over the kitchen shed, used as a sort of 
stereroom for many curious things. The few stitches 


put in place, supported at a proper height, by being 


The whole village of Cedartown was rejoicing in an- 


: “were soon taken, and the quilt fastened to the frames and 


eo had come to help ae Atchison an’ the girls eit ete 


ee good friends had frequently been in during the last few — 


. Sy) Sarah Jane ° Rico, two good sacinan who 


_ suavey their work with great satisfaction. These aio é 


days to offer their services in the culinary department, 
and to inspect and pass gratuitous criticisms, not un- 
- mixed with kindly praise, upon the fine display of cakes 
of various kinds, and the genuine Yankee pumpkin pies, 
arranged in tempting array upon the pantry shelves. 
Harry, in a generous desire to make himself useful, had 
offered his services, and had assisted the rollicking Sarah — 
Jane at stoning raisins, and rested the weary hands of his _ 
cousins by beating the fresh eggs to a billowy foam. A ~ 
big kitchen apron had been tied around his waist by the 
careful Aunt Hannah, and he laughingly played the part — 
of a new cook just over from Ireland, to the amusement of 
the others; and so the labor of getting up the refreshments 
went on, much lightened by the prevailing spirit of hi- 
larity, as well as the many hands assisting, and all was 
done that ought to be accomplished when the eventful — 
day finally arrived. . 
In order to be ready in season, the dinner was half an 
hour earlier than usual, and no sooner was it over, and 
the dishes washed and put away, and the big kitchen neat- —_ 
ly tidied up, and the stove polished to a reflectine point, 
than the expected guests began to arrive. 

There came ‘‘Mis” Dobbin and the three Dobbin girls, 
slim, tall Abigail Ann Shaw, ‘‘Mis” Deacon Stearns, 
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_— phronia Stevens and the widow Meacham, with her sad 
~ monotonous smile, and her gliding movements so sugges- 
_ tive of subdued grief, and a way of suddenly and noiseless- 
___ly appearing at one’s side, with an evident desire of pry- 
-__ ing into family affairs, which idea, however, her insinuat- 
| ing smile and gentle words repudiated at once. ‘Then 
there came the bouncing and neighbourly Sarah Jane 
Rice, and several others, all anxious for a seat at the quilt; 
and soon the shining needles were gliding in and out 
through the work before them, and lively tongues kept 
time with busy fingers, while many absent friends were 
: well remembered, complimentarily or otherwise, as the 
~ ease seemed to demand. 

‘‘Where’s ‘Mis’ Parson Wheedles? I thought she’d cer- 
tainly be here,” said Aunt Hannah, looking around upon 

~ her nearest neighbours. : 

“TI called in for her as I come ’long, but the parson was 
down ag’in with the rheumatism, so she had to stay to 
home. I know it was real disappointing for her, as she 
don’t get out much, with him sick so often, and all them 
children to take care on,” was the reply from Clarinda 
Hawkins. ‘‘She looked real tired an’ about sick herself,” 


sn, 


she continued. ‘I declare for it! IE don’t see how she . 


stands it, an’ it?s my opinion she won’t always.” 

; “The back is fitted for its burden, an’ the storm to the 

: shorn lamb,” incorrectly quoted Mrs. Deacon Stearns, 
with a pious upward roll of her eyes. 

“Yes,” asserted Aunt Hannah; ‘‘but, poor dear, the 
burdens are consid’able heavy, an’ the storms kinder like 
thunder an’ light’nin’ to her some times, I guess.” 

“Wall, I shouldn’t wonder if them children is a good 
deal of care, an’ the parson some tryin’, with his aches 


: ‘Hnnldah eg Samantha Quitkum, Clarinda Haw eun ead 


“Jig bout so, I ee he te sa dreadful rl gob man 
he does hev the rheumatiz,” 


= oe 
“T wonder if they’ve ever used a arnica an’ ile linime: t oe 


—there’s cedar ile in it, an’ that’s an awful good thing 
fur rheumatiz. ‘Mis’ Stebbins, she ’t was Saphronia- Lis- - 
_ eum, hed rheumatics the wust kin’ an she tried en-er- most 


é. an’ now she’s jist as sor on her feet ’s anybody.’ cant . 
~ the old lady settled her spectacles on her nose, and resum-_ 
ed her work. 

‘They do say ’t the new doctor is a gittin’ all the busi- 
ness away from the ol’ doctor,” broke in Abagail Ann + 
Shaw, with a look of satisfaction on her face, as if mpi 

_ Ing some important news. 

‘Wal’, I shan’t carry my grist to no new mil, fur some oy : 
_ time,” said Miss Dobbins, decisively. 
a ‘*Remember well, and bear in mind, ed 
A trusty friend is hard to find, 2 
And when you find one just and true, = 
Change not the old one for the new.” 


Quoted Saphronia Stevens, with a look of having said 
something quite to the point. ; 
“Them is my sentiments!” exclaimed Mrs. Deacon 
Stearns, snipping her thread, and preparing to commence 
another line. 
_  — “Wal, I dun-’no, they do say ’t doctor Ketchumquick 
*s a gettin’ on in years, an’ ’s a gittin’ kinder furgitful. 
Why, he must be nigh onto seventy,” squeaked up Abagail 
Ann. 
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ty, he ain’t broke down none, an’ as fur his-bein’ furgit- — 


_ ful ’tain’t no sich thing. Twas on’y t’other day ’t he 
asked me ’f I hadn’t better have some more that tonic °t I 


7 


«0 phsaw!” extlaimed uae Dobbins elt hea is seven-_ ae 


hed when Mandy hed the measles, an’ I was all run down, 


takin’ care on her an’ Grandpa Dobbins, who was sick ’t 
the same time, an’ that’s goin’ on ten years nex’ May. 


(Saphrony, pass me that spool of thread, I’ve lost mine ’t — . 


I had,)” she added in an undertone, then resuming in her 


usual voice she said, with a roguish smile, “but ’tain’t 


strange ’t you gals all stan’ up fur the young doctor, . but 
ye can’t all hev him.” A giggle ran around the ee at 
this closing sally. 
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‘‘Maybe ther’ don’t nobody want him,” remarked Aba- ~ é 
-gail Ann, a little sharply; as if the remark was a per sonal — 


affront. 


“Wal, p’haps not, but it’s plain as two eyes in yer face | 


*t he’s been a tryin’ to make up to somebody not very fur 


off,” casting an expressive glance at Abagail Ann, who, 


somewhat appeased, tried to look unconscious, and hung her 


head; but the worn-out blush would not appear on the 


of a fish some time out of its native element, as she simper- 


ed out the words: 


‘“Now, ‘Mis’ Dobbins, don’t iiake everybody look at me, 

am’ the girls jealous. You know he don’t mean nothin’.” 
“Jealous, indeed!” sneeringly whispered Huldah to 
Samantha Quirkum, but Miss Shaw did not hear, and 
went on quilting, with a satisfied smile on her thin lips, 
and Mrs. Abiatha Crokins changed the subject by saying: 
. ‘My ol’ man says ’t how the’s been a officer of the law 
a hangin’ aroun’ Mr. Perkins’ grocery store, an’ a askin’ 


a: sights 0’ questions about where they bought their goods, 


yellowish cheek, and the light blue eyes looked like those 


Define: holding her Sidi suspended i in the air, “put < 
was a tellin’ ma, an’ ‘she said she wouldn’t wonder if he’ 
had a fortin fall to him, an’ they was a lookin’ him up to : 
see ’f he was the right man ’fore they told him about it.” 
“Pd sooner think ’twas some one after him fur some Jn 
a mean thing ’t he’d been a doin’ afore he come here, and — 
they want him to put him in jail,” said Mrs. Dobbins. r 
Wal, he’s a queer critter, an’ hain’t no biz-ness to set- _ 
tle on other folk’s prop-ty,” continued Mrs. Orokin. 
3 “He’s jest took possession of the Wilder place and our old ae 
barn that’s close to the line ’tween our pees: an’ ther’s 
a lot o’ men comes in a team every now an’ then, and puts — 
ther hosses thair, an’ we hain’t sed nothin’. “He’s been 
- there three years now, an’ I can’t get Abiatha to say a word 
- aginit. ‘We ain’t a usin’ the barn, Keturah,’ says he, - 
‘and since we’ve got our new one may be he'll clair out 
~ fore long.’ Abiatha ’s so easy, but p’r’aps he will ’f he 
hears the officers are round. ’F he has been a doin’ some- 
thing wicked ’fore he come here, an’ was a tryin’ to hide 
away, he’ll have to keep a runnin’, an’ a gittin’ out the 
__way of the lawyers and officers. It’s always so in all, the 
stories ’t I ever read.” 
_ * Yer sins shall find you out,’ ” solemnly quoted Mrs. 
Stearns, with an upward glance toward the ceiling, her 
usual attitude when speaking. ‘‘An’ that poor gal o’ 
his’n, it’s dretful to think o’ her a livin’ alone with men, 
an’ a growin’ up with no religious trainin’. I tol’ the 
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Deacon t’other day thet there was a chance fur a mission- 
ary up to yee Larkin’s.” 
“That’s ” exclaimed Mrs. Dobbins, ‘‘an’ we a sendin’ 
our money a the fur’in heathen, when wev’e got ’em so ~ 
near tu home.” 
, ‘‘Wal, the gospel ’s needed fur an’ near,” aide Grand- 
ma Ilastings, pushing her specs to the top of her head, 
‘a way she had when speaking, ‘‘an’ it’s past my findin’ 
out how thinkin’ folks can go on a spendin’ money on 
furbelows an’ gew-gaws to prink up in, an’ a buyin’ 
more houses an’ lan’s than they know what to do with, an’ 
doin’ nothin’ fur them poor binighted critters. There’s 
ho use a talkin’, they'll hev to give an’ account fur their 
_neglectfulness and selfishness, an’ t’won’t be to their credit 
nuther. Why, jest look at them poor Higginses, down 
by the mill pond, in that mis-able old house 0’? Simon ~ 
Daily’s. It’s cold ’s a barn an’ lots of the winder panes 
broken and stuffed up with ol hats and rags, an’ Simon 
makes ’em pay the rent right up and won’t fix in the win- 
ders, nor do nothing tu make it comfortable, an’ ‘Mis’ 
Higeins a coughin’ an’ carryin’ around that sick baby 
when she’s workin’. It can’t last long, in my opinion, 
an’ he out o’ work, an’ no clothes fur the young ones to 
wear tu school, let alone go to church in, Now, the best 
preachin’ fur them, would be an example of christian love 
and charity, and some victuals and clothes and medicine, 
an’ some. work for Tom, fur he’s one ’t don’t want to live 
on charity and his neighbours. Now, ’s I told my gal 
Hepziba, I will give five dollars to help fix em up, and 
some ol’ clothes of pa’s that he left when he died, poor 
man,” wiping a sudden rush of tears from her eyes, ‘‘an’ 
they can be made over for the boys, if Tom don’t need 


: Sean an’ if all the penis will Weg we can an fix'em 
—comf’table fore the real cold weather comes.” 


Stearns, with clasped hands, and afterward urged h 
=. neighbours to respond liberally to Mrs. Hastings’ appec 
no doubt thinking in doing so she had- accomplished h 


= looking out for her temporal as -well as spiritual comfort. — 


Sarah Jane Rice, who had been energetically working, — 


ments. There were platters of cold meats, tumblers of 


%. 


“The poor ye have always with you,” quoted 1] 


share in providing help for the poor family, although tl 
Deacon was well to do, and very generous toward the part- 
ner of his joys and sorrows, but Mrs. Stearns believed in 


“Td no ide’ they was so poor,” said Mrs. Meacham, — 
‘mournfully. ‘‘T might send some clothes that used to be 
his’n,” with a long dah 

“Wal, now, who'll make ’em over while ‘Mis’ Higgin’ Bea 
a tendin’ her babes ?” asked Aunt Hannah. ae 

“Why can’t we have a sewin’ bee, an’ a donation?” ee 
queried Miranda. < 

‘“‘Now, why wouliet that be jest the thing,” cried 


and listening quietly for some time. Nearly all the ladies 
agreed that it would be, and the good seed sown by Grand- “ 
ma Hastings took root and blossomed a few days later in- “Re 
to good deeds, and the quilt having been rolled for the — oe 


last time, a number no longer needed there, arose, and : + 
with Elizabeth and Miranda began to make preparations — a 
_ for supper. ei 


A long table was spread in the kitchen, extending near- 
ly the whole length of the room, and busy hands soon 
Ahad it resplendent with a very tempting array of refresh- 


jellies, huge plates of daintily sliced bread, both white and 
brown, pyramids of golden butter cut to represent pine 
apples, generous slices of cheese, and deep dishes of 


seg Res =m 2 ae ee Fang he ee ta nce ee 


8 ate ‘Hannah’s foe cucumber pickles, and the golden 
- brown doughnuts piled high in large nappies, plates of 
genuine cream cookies, rich soft ginger cookies, gold cake, 
silver cake, jelly cake, cold water cake, fruit cake, lemon, 
orange, cocoanut and chocolate cakes, and last, if not 
least in the opinion of the good people, the real old-fash- 
-_ ioned pumpkin pie, and as twilight was rapidly deepening 
into the shades of evening the lamps and candles were 
lighted and cast their added glow to the dancing fire-hght 
from the open hearth of the stove. And now the men 
oe —- ~ and boys began to arrive. Harry and Uncle Hiram re-, 
ceived/them, and those who came in carriages, found ready 
hands to help unhitch the steady-going family beasts driv- 
en by the father, or the more rampant, fiery steeds belong- 
x ing to the younger members of the community ; and soon 
c they were all safely stabled for the evening. 
j Mr. Dobbins had come in the family carriage, prepared 
to convey his ‘‘wimmen folks” safely home, behind a pair 
_ ___ of strong farm horses; for the Dobbinses were owners of 
: a large hill-side farm, about half a mile from the depot. 
-- Obediah Perkins, the grocer, walked over to see that his 
“rosy-cheeked Susie was sure of an escort. Abijah Quirkum 
E drove a dashing bay filly hitched to a new carryal, as he 
j generally took in more than his two daughters on the re- 
turn trip, and rumor said he was looking for a second 
mate; but be that as it may, he was sure to get himself 
up ‘‘regardless of expense” whenever he went out—high 
standing collar, swallow-tailed coat, (the same one which 
he wore at his wedding twenty years ago,) brocaded vest 
of nearly the same age, and his hair smoothly plastered 
down to his round head with plenty of highly stented oil. 
Upon all festive occasions he forgot the dignity of his 
years, and frisked and capered about, danced jigs, sung 
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hist life. eat a ony Buaat as he: was eee —e ; 
encouragement and admiration from those single ladies - 
who had passed their first youth, and still lingered under 
_ the paternal roof, and some of the younger ones were en- 
couraged to smile upon him, by designing mammas who 
had an eye to the big house on the hill, and a ride in the 
new carryall occasionally. At times there seemed to be 
quite a rivalry between this elderly suitor and the young _ 
doctor, who had recently begun practice in Cedartown, 
and who was on hand to night, looking trim and fresh 
fledged, from the medical college at Burlington. And | 
then there came neighbor Rice, Sam Hastie ora 4 
‘ma’s son’s eldest born, a lad of seventeen, Adonijah Stev-~ 
ens, Pa and Ma Hawkins, and trim, smiling, near-sight- 
ed Deacon Stearns, and all the other young beaux the sur- 
rounding country could boast of. 

The quilt had been finished and disposed of, and as 
goon as the newly arrived guests had crowded into the 
- rooms, they were almost immediately invited to seats at 

the long table, and the business of disposing of the tempt- 
ing food before them proceeded. As the innerman began 
to be satisfied, the spirits of the assembled company began 
to rise, and jokes were cracked and stories told until the 
- younger ones, anxious for the evening fun to begin, sprang 


from the table, and a general uprising ensued. The many : 
helping hands present made quick work of clearing away 
the dishes; and, removing the long table, the game of roll 


the platter began. Abijah Quirkum was the first to In- 


a 
troduce the game, and calling number seven, up sprang 
Sarah Jane Rice who dexterously caught the revolving 
plate ere it had ceased its evolutions, and Abijah retired = 
to his seat. ae 

‘ a 
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ee “Number nine,” called Sarah Jane, setting it again in. 

~ motion. Mr. Dobbins brought his-portly figure slowly 
from his chair, and started for the middle of the room. — 

-- “Wurry!” cried Sarah Jane, seeing his moderation. 

 — **What fur?” he drawled, with a twinkle in his small 

5 a grey eyes. ; ; 

Ber ‘*Oh, it’s stopping!” clasping her hands nervously. 

: ‘Wall, what if it is?” and as the plate rolled away to 
one side and suddenly stopped, his nonchalance left him, 
and he sprang gleefully after the fleeing Sarah Jane, amid 
peals of langhter from the applauding company at his suc- 
cessful stratagem; for the forfeit was to kiss the one 

- who set the platter in motion, if it was not canght up be- 
fore it stopped rolling, which was generally, as upon this 


/ 


Pe occasion, done after considerable opposition. If the two 
; happened to be men the same forfeit was required, to the 
d disgust of the participants and the added merriment of 
; the company. Now came Mr. Dobbins’ turn, and giving © 
i ‘it a wild whirl, he called fifteen, and Grandma Hastings 
yy ~ responded. Mr. Dobbins looked dubious as he awaited 
the result, but the lively old lady did not leave him long 
: in doubt, for with a dexterity remarkable for her years, 
: she caught it up, and he cheerfully retired to his seat. 
On went the game, old and young alternating in its pur- 


suit, until, to Harry’s relief (for he was quite unaccustom- 
ed to this style of forfeit paying) another game was pro- 


posed. 

E *Let’s have blind man’s buff!” called out Adonijah 
; Stevens. 

‘‘Yea-ah, let’s do,” seconded Clarinda Hawkins. 

: ‘Who'll blind first ?” cried Abijah Quirkum, produc- 


ing a large red bandana handkerchief from his coat 
pocket. 


ace “40h, you, Mr. ie sa you're just the one to Hides ! 
off right,” exclaimed Abigail Ann Shaw. So, nothing 
— loth, Abijah allowed the tall maiden to bind the handker-— 
chief over his eyes, and a large circle having been formed 
about him, the fun began. A few of the older ladies had == 
_ withdrawn from the game, to the room where the quilt me 
had been, “‘to visit,” they said, but if truth were told, they ae 
found the active exercise of forfeit playing too much for — 
their aged limbs; but the ‘‘old boys,” as they called them- 
- selves, determinedly ignored the recollections of all previous — 
attacks of rheumatism or lumbago, and sped about the 
sae big kitchen as friskily as the much younger ones. 
After turning the frolicsome widower around three or 
four times, Abagail Ann hastily retreated and left him to 
» his fate. Pausing a moment to be sure of his equilibrium 
he started wildly, with extended hands, in the direction 
from which the sounds of half stifled female giggling seem- 
ed to emanate. In another moment he was among them 
~and they scattered in all directions, skillfully eluding him, 
and leaving him dodging frantically about and clutching 
the empty air. A moment’s hush, then renewed titter- 
ing, and again Abijah started towards the sound. Now a 
victim seemed to be suddenly thrust into his arms, and 
grasping it firmly by one arm, he proceeded to pass a hand. 
. over the head and face to discover who it might be. A 
great deal of laughter went on about the two central figures, 
while the blinded man endeavored to make up his mind who 
it was he had caught, and even his companion seemed to = 
be convulsed with suppressed merriment. 
‘“Now, ye needn’t try to git away. I know ye. It’s— . 
it’s —Susie Perkins,” and he hastily pulled the kerchief a 
' from his eyes, to discover the laughing, victorious Doctor 4 
Travers, with a long kitchen apron pinned around his 
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over the deluded man’s eyes. Next time he was more suc- 
cessful, and captured Abagail Ann, whose tall, slender 
_form he at once recognized, and after imprinting a sound- 
ing kiss upon the struggling maiden’s cheek, he transfer- 
— sted the bandana to her eyes, and retired from the field. 

Perhaps the handkerchief was not quite tight, or per- 


ns 


Nay 


‘ing about awhile, she suddenly dodged behind the stove 


haps it was a long premeditated thing, for after skirmish- 
3 and pounced upon Harry, and to his utter astonishment, 
9 


called out his name. ‘Thus dragged from what he sup- 
_ posed to be a safe retreat, he permitted the victorious girl 
a blind his eyes, and manfully endeavored to capture 
~ some one, but not being very well acquainted, it was some- 
time before he succeeded, and would not then, but Cousin 
Miranda, in pity, put herself in his way, and while appar- 
ently trying to conceal her identity in a somewhat affect- 
ed manner revealed herself, to Harry’s immense relief, 
_~ for he felt rather embarrassed at dancing about so long 
alone, the centre of so many gay spectators. 
Nine o’clock came, and Mrs. Stearns announced her in- 
tention of going home. The game was stopped and the 
Deacon and his wife departed; also several of the older 
- ones—and the dutious grandson, Samuel Hastings, con- 
veyed his grandparent to her home with her son, 
Sam’s father, and soon after returned with a long, slim 
wooden box under his arm, to the scene of festivities. 
“‘Here comes the fiddle,” cried the jovial. Quirkum, 


pardners for a cowtillyun. Come, Clarinda, we'll lead 
off,” and grasping his nearest neighbor by the wrists, 
away he started to the ‘“‘sitting-room” end of the kitch- 


and a sun-bonnet on his head. He was at once 
released amid shouts of mirth, and the kerchief again tied - 


generously making himself master of ceremonies. ‘‘Take 


- their places, the young man “called out,” while he a 
a flourish in the air with his bow, i 

‘‘Address yer pardners!” Which they did, to oe: AC 
-. eompanying introductory strains from the violin. ae - 

“AL han’s ’round!” he continued, and around they 
went in the wildest manner, to the enlivening strains o! 
“Old Zip Coon,” accompanied by the thump, thump. of 
Sam’s hecl on the floor in perfect time. ‘‘Fust two coup- 
les for’ard and back!” Abijah and Clarinda obeyed. or- 
ders and met their vis-a-vis half” way. ‘‘Ladies’ chain!” : 
The ladies did so, while their partners cut a doubleshuffle 
and received them with a flourish, energetically snes 
them into place, 1k 

“Right an’ left!” shouted Samuel. . ae 
“Come on Clarinda!” cried Quirkum, plunging across” 
the floor, and Clarinda came on, making noble efforts tox 
es keep up with the frisky widower. 
wi ‘‘Forrad an’ back! Cross over! Right an’ left to place! 
All prom’nade!” shouted Sam. ach figure being duly 
danced as it was called, was then repeated for the benefit — 4 
of the side couples, and Harry had an opportunity toshow 

4 


his desire to follow the old maxim, ‘‘When you are in x 
Rome,” etc., and not being accustomed to such violent — 
x exercise, he breathed hard and short, while he imitated 

the examples about him, until perspiration streamed down. 
his brow and neck, and wilted his collar, and when the / 
dance was ended he gladly and hastily seated his partner, 
the blooming Minerva Dobbins, and retired among the _ 
- older ones in the front-room to recuperate, when, after a _ 
‘ short pause, the strains of ‘‘Money Musk” broke on the — 


Py 


ae dance was in progress. = jae the died in ee 
“visiting,” who were not all older ones, for some of the — 


- more sedate young ones had stolen in, and his rather dig- 


_ nified cousin Elizabeth gave him a seat near herself on a ~ 
straight-backed low rocker; and he had _hardly~ recover- 
~ ed his regular breathing when the youthful Robert, who ° 


“probably thought it time to attract some little attention to 
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had been rather retiring during the afternoon and evening, 


ee 
my 
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F himself, and rushed in from the front yard, among the dan- 

. - cers, and, throwing his long arms about wildly, shouted: — 

Se ‘Say, the’s a man out thair ’at wants to see a lot 0’ you Ws 
2 fellers!”’ : 


be ‘What is it!” called several, pausing in their daneing. 
while Samuel held his bow aloft, and awaited the answer. 
Z A man out thair want’s to see ye all, wants help I 
i guess,” continued Rob. 
3 A number of the credulous ones started hurriedly out 


-___ into the moonlight, while some stopped to question. 

—s **What does he want, Robbie?” 

: - “T didn’t ask him,” was the reply. Voices from out- 
side the door began enquiring— ; 


‘Where is he Robbie? Where did ye see him ?” 

‘Took all aroun’ an’ you'll see him,” answered Robert, 
approaching the door and looking out. ¥ . 
“Say, tell us where you seen him,” demanded Abijah, 
grasping him by the arm. 

‘In the moon, an’ he wants help to git out an’ come 
down an’ dance,” roared the jolly youth, with a great 
laugh, which was suddenly checked by Uucle Hiram, who 


ing the music, and, seizing his promising son, he led him 
to the chamber stairs, and ordered him off to bed, to med- 
Ae 


had appeared from his corner, where he had been enjoy- .~ 
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CHAPTER V. 


A FEW DAYS IN THE ‘Wwoops, AND A he 


The next morning broke clear and bright, and the 


Atchison family were early astir, for Harry, as you haye | Re = 


x already been informed, was to start on an exploring expe- 
dition in search of the hidden wealth of the mountains. 
Breakfast was over, and old Jack, hitched to the bug- 
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they must leave the road for a tramp through the woods 


__-where a horse could not be driven, and so he was to re- 


~ turn with Jack. 


gy, stood patiently waiting in front of the gate for Peter a 


r 


Styles the surveyor, and a neighboring lad named. Z Z 
Jedediah Scroggins, who had kindly agreed to accompany 
them a few miles toward that part of the mountain where ~ 


‘Now, if Robbie was on’y growed up, he could take — 


bs ye just ’s well ’s not, an’ ask no odds o’ the neighbors,” 
said Uncle Hiram, meditatively, as he stood leaning on 
a the gate-post, and looking down the road, “‘but natur’ 
will take her own time, so there’s no use a talkin’,” he con- 
tinued in a resigned tone. 
“Sorry to make you any trouble,” said Harry, thinking 
beet - his uncle wished to be rid of any bother about starting 
with him on his tramp. 
Se “Trouble!” exclaimed the old man, ‘‘who’s a talkin’ 
about trouble! Why, I’m real glad to be a helpin’ Liz- 


““Croesus,” he meant. 
= te 


beth’s boy “long, an’ I hope ye’ll come back rich as Crocus.” ~ 


Hurry Time ked. “Thank yon i. said. «gd expect-. 
he tramp will give me muscle, if nothing else be gained 
we and Peter will look up the division line, 80 ane we Tay 
know just how much woodland mother owns.” > ; 
a: “Tt must be quite a few acres, take it all in all, “but — 
 *tain’t no airthly good to nobody, onless ye fin’ a lead vein, = 
or go to lumberin’, and to my thinkin’ lumberin’s the 
surest way to get anything off o’ that mountin’; but thair’s — 
no harm a trampin’ over it, an’ seeing what ye can fin’.” 
oe Miranda came tripping out of the low porch down to — 
the gate, with a package in her hands. ay 
ie “Mother says that here’s some luncheon, as ye may get _ 
hungry afore ye find any one to take ye in. an” feed- ye,” 
‘she said. ; 
2 ‘Very kind of Aunt to be so thoughtful of me, and 
thank you, fair cousin, for bringing it,” said the young 
man, taking the parcel. Miranda laughed in a pleased 
way, as she always did at Harry’s~ gallant remarks, and 
said nothing, while he stowed the provision away in his 
bag which he strapped over his shoulder. 

‘There comes Peter, and neighbor Scroggin’s. boy, -an’ 
as it’s en-a-most time for the fust train, Pll bid ye good 
by, an’ be ° soin’.” And with a shake of the hand - 
Uncle Hiram hurried away; and seeing the men approach- 


23 


- ing, Miranda, with a hasty farewell, tripped into the — dl 
house. ia 
« 


‘“Good morning to ye,” called Petai Styles, in a hearty a 
-_-yoice, as he approached. ‘‘On hand, I see, for an early =~ 
start. That’s the way if ye want to get on in the world. 

Come on, Jed,” he said, as he leaped into the buggy by 4 
the side of Harry, who had already taken his place there- 4 
in. The boy jumped in, gathered up the lines, and they 
started down the road, Jack taking long strides, which 


~ 
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A FEW “DAYS: IN. THE woons,, AND a ‘FIRE. 


__ of the forenoon, they had gone as far up the side of the 


3 mountain as possible, and the two men alighted, and bid- — 
ding good by to the boy, started away into the dense 
wood. Fora while they were able to follow a narrow 
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path, but in order to follow the line, it was necessary to 


- diverge and strike into the wood where the underbrush 


rather impeded their progress, and they walked slowly 


along, marking their way, guided by a compass, tracing 


out old line marks, where the trees had been already blaz- 
ed, and discussing the matter as to where the dividing 


line should be, according to the deed; and so the time 
_ glided on until a sense of hunger warned them that it 
“was best to stop for refreshments; and looking at his 
watch, Harry saw that it was one o’clock, so they camped 
down by a gurgling spring, one of a number upon which | 


they had chanced, and blessing Aunt Hannah for provid- 
ing them with an ample lunch, (for they were some dis- 


tance from any farm house,) they proceeded to satisfy their 


hunger, then quenching their thirst with the clear water, 


. Paod them over the Oana at quite a good rate, signee s ie 
_he could not be said to be trotting fast, nor making very — 
rapid motions with his long limbs, so that by the middle — 


<1 


provided for their benefit by kind nature, they proceeded’ 


on their course. Occasionally they started a small animal 
from its lair, and Harry snapped his gun at it, only once 


being quick enough to arrest a wild rabbit in its flight, 
and robbing the poor thing of its life. 

As the shades of night were falling, Peter led the way 
to a farm house, nestling on the mountain side, where a 
clearing was made in the wood, just beyond the division 
line in that part of the forest, and there they spent the 
night. 

Next morning they started again, and by noon had the 


, SO ae were sSehdy bs +e: turn heir a 
r inclination pointed. - ' aa 


and discussing their merits, and occasionally pocketing 


pieces for future inspection. Late in the afternoon, when — 
crossing through a bit of green low growth, from one large | 

‘range of rock to another, they noticed the bushes broken 
and dragged down. pee 


$2 Reet and with a et he: savenoad aS | cantons a . 
They went on their way, examining specimens of rock, 


“What is this!” exclaimed Peter.- ‘‘It doesn’t look 


like a beaten path, yet the growth is too broken for a lone 


_ bear’s trail. Let us follow it, and see if the old bear has — 
_ taken her family out for a walk. See that your. zum is” 


4 ready, for we may suddenly come upon something.” 
Harry got his ‘‘shooting iron” in readiness, and they 


; left the search for minerals, while they went in search of “: 
_ livelier game. They followed the trail a short distance, — 


where it led them to the foot of a large rock much higher — ae 


-than their heads. Here it diverged and separated, the 
same heavy trail going to the left down the mountain, 


while a lighter one, which Peter felt sure was a bear’ zs 


led to the right and up the mountain. 
‘Wall, I declair for it,” said the man. ‘‘They must 


Said tee the mountain.” : oa 
~“T don’t believe this lower trail has been made by a, 

bear.” said Harry. ‘‘I think men have made it.” en 
_ ‘Wall, perhaps so, perhaps so,” said Peter, “but if this 


. x upper one belongs to a bear it has probably gone peat Olu saa 


the mount’in over this ledge, an’ ’ll come down ag’in t’oth- | he 
er side, *bout quarter of a mile or so below here, so TU 


ak ye the best road, an’ we'll meet down: there. : 
~ Agreed ?” os 
**Yos, but 1 feel sure I shall be following men’s foot- 


. - steps, ee they may not lead me around the ledge where ee 


you say.” 


“Wall, if you see that the path ’s a going down hill too “35 


d much, you can strike through the brush and follow the 
leadin’ of this ol’? boulder an’ yow’ll have no trouble. — 
Ain’t afraid ye’ll get lost, are ye?” Peter asked, as Hinry 
~ seemed to pause, hesitating to proceed. 

“No, no!” scouting the sau “‘’m sure to come out 
somewhere.” 

‘Of course ye will, an’ you'll be nearer the road on that 
trail an’ come out to it sooner than I. We must hurry 
up, it’s gitting late, ye see.” 
 **All right,” cried Harry, as they separated, each going 


© his way, and as we cannot follow both, let us see what 


_-pecame of Harry. He went on all right for a while; then | 
_ he heard voices, and pausing a few moments to see whence 

_ they came, three men with kegs on their shoulders sud-. 
_ denly came in sight, around a projection in the side of the — 
mountain. ‘They were not very pleasant looking parties 
~ to meet in so retired a place, and particularly at Ane time 


oo beat night. Harry. snl 68 ane a ene of fe 
as the beetle-browed, ugly looking beings passed him, wi 
- vicious frowns and glances cast at him from under th 


‘he heard one of them mutter before they dissrnaearte Re 
the gathering gloom, something that sounded ike— 
: “Officer, a sneakin’ aroun’.” But he did not have long 
to meditate upon this, for he now saw that the path, which ~ 
; _ was indeed made by men, led directly away from the high __ 
-. rock, so there was no way for it but to plunge into the — 
 trackless wild, and keep as close as he could in what he — 
thought to be the right direction, and near the base of the 
- huge ledge of rocks. Now they seemed to tower less high, 
and he began to hope he was near the end, and soon the — 
- rocks seemed to disappear, and trees were all around him, — 
then the rocks appeared again, then disappear ed altogeth- 
er, and then—well, he must have somehow circled to the, 
left, for here again was the path he had left, and joyfully 
_ Harry welcomed it, as he began to fear that he was lost. 
- Turning to the right he followed it carefully down the 
mountain side, for it was now getting nearly dark, as 
some time had been spent wandering fruitlessly about, 
and to add to his discomfort, it began to rain, a most - 
4 chilling, drizzling rain, thet made him long for Uncle 
Hi’s comfortable kitchen, and the companionship of his 
pleasant wife and daughters; and even the presence of 
. the irrepressible Rob was preferable to this dismal scene. 
Just as it grew so dark that it seemed impossible to follow 
the path further, the faint glimmer of a light broke upon 
his straining eyesight, and advancing carefully, he soon — 
found himself before a miserable dwelling, from whose 
curtainless window shone the welcome ray. 
iy 


= <Come in.’ itter: a little Poaen, Hae found the £ 


: latch, raised it, and entered. he interior of this abode 
A has a already been described, so we will only say that Lume 
Larkin was within, and received his visitor with the ques- 


= tion asked in a surly tone: 
What d’ye want?” Tis welcome was not just what 


oa) '. 


Ee Harry would have liked, and the cheerless room, with the — 


% smouldering fire in the dirty fire-place, and the dark visaged, 
__ villainous looking creature, sitting near it, cast an added 


— turn to the darkness of the onus world, than to seek to 
remain. 

‘“<What d’ye want, I say ?” repeated Lume, half starting 
from his seat, an old wooden chair with the back gone. 


mountains hunting, and have somehow lost my way.” 
Lume gave a start and glance of suspicion at him. ‘‘Can 
you not let me remain here to-night ?” 

“Hum,” grumbled Lume. ‘‘Want to stay all night, 
eh? That’s yer Bane; is it? Ye can’t fool me, an’ I 
don’t wan’t none o’ yer prowlin’ aroun’ here.” 

“Why, you would not turn a lost man out into the 


tioned Harry. 
“No business prowlin’ aroun’ here! Better a been mind- 
‘im’ yer own business, an’ ye wouldn’t a been lost. Hum’, 


-_ 


hangin’ aroun’ here. Yesee I know who ye be, so ye 
better be gitting on. Ye ain’t wanted here.” Lume 


-- gloom over his alrcady depressed feelings; and he stood 
= a ‘ . . . - 
: y gazing before him, uncertain if it were not better to re-— 


“My good man,” began Harry, ‘I have been on the - 


dark to wander around until daylight, would, you ?” ques- 


lost! Ye’ve worked it well, but I don’t want no officers a_ 


ng look on his face. et i: 
“You are mistaken. Iam not an officer—only a 1 
hunter,” said Harry. ‘Don’t you hear the rain on 
window? Nota nice night to be out in. Let me stay 
your fire. I don’t ask for a bed. Only to stay un 
shelter until day light, or the storm is over and the m00: 
comes out.” 
a Ye talk well, but Lume Larkin ain’t the man yer Sue 3 


Tm a mindin’ my own affairs, an’ don’t ask no odds ~ 
_ of nobody, only to be let alone. So if ye’ll git out, yell» 
save me the trouble of puttin’ ye out.” At the name of — 
= this inhospitable man, and the entrance of a big, brawny, — 
evil looking creature at the outer door, whom he thongs: 
he recognized as one of the three men he had met on the. 
mountain, Harry decided that it might be as well to get — 
‘into the road and try to find some other place of rest and — 
shelter for the night, so he quickly backed out before the | 
advancing wretch, and as he did so, he caught sight of a_ 
 girl’s face, with a fierce pair of black eyes, peering at him 
_ from the door leading into the bedroom, which was push-— 
-ed slightly ajar; then the face disappeared and the door 
closed noiselessly, which the men, glaring at him, did 
not seem to notice. 
‘It?s as well to be here as in that den of weed ” said = 
Harry to himself, as the door closed after him, shutting ; 
him out in the cold, drizzling rain which was still falling. 
By the rays of the light streaming through the window, — 
- he saw where the main road ran by the house, and by the 
time he was well into it, his eyes had begun to be accus- — 
tomed to the darkness, which, as the moon was at its full, 
although obscured by the rain clouds, was not total. 


— “Go to Orokhi’s barn an’ ane Yeou can git ea as 


‘#oon as light, an’ they won’t know it.” . 


- Harry tried to make out who his benefactress was, but 


ars ~ saw in the exceedingly dim light only the form of a girl’s 


yn 


a 


_ field near by;” and with these words she fled away into 


e 
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robust figure, with an old shawl drawn closely about the 
~ head and shoulders. 

“‘Where is Crokin’s barn ?” questioned Harry. 
“Poller the road quite a piece an’ ye’ll see it over in the 


the darkness. He toiled slowly along the muddy road, 


- and paused now and then to look carefully for the barn, 


thinking its shelter preferable to the lonely sadness out- 


side. Presently he was rewarded by the sight of an hum- | 


ble structure looming up dimly to the right of him, only 


 ashort distance from the road. Ne got over the fence 
~ and soon found himself close at its door, which, with 


some little difficulty he opened, and, going in he struck a 


2 match and found a lot of straw, upon which he proceeded 
_ to make himself as comfortable as he could for the night. 


‘He was tired, and, although his surroundings were very 
depressing, a eeneed nature asserted itself, and he sank 
into a deep sleep, and for some time blissful oblivion hap- 


-pily surrounded him; but suddenly the rays of the moon, 


which had broken through the clouds, and were streaming 


in at a window in the loft, fell on his face, and aroused 
‘him. He sat up and looked about. He felt stiff in every 


limb as he moved. Chills were creeping over him, and 
the uncomfortable feeling of having taken cold, impressed 
itself upon his mind. 

‘The storm is over, and I think the best thing for me 
will be exercise,” he said, as he struggled to his feet, and 


painfully ‘straightened himself. ‘The low hum. oe vo 
- broke on his ear. oS ae 
_ “Now, what’s up!” he exelent istehae eagerly. 
ist Then he. crept softly towards the sound. - spoon ee 


ae Spake i 
- “Sh—you’re sure he’s there?” he heard a low voide. 
Eo Bay. st 
“Sure as yer head’s on yer shoulders,” was the eae: in 
mS $ a voice which Harry thought he recognized as Luman | 
_ Larkin’s. ‘‘I seen him in the moonlight, on that pile of 
_ straw by the mow, an’ I hearn him a snorin’ like a hoss.” 
+ A smothered langh, then the half whisper went on: ‘‘Poll’s’ 
purty cunnin’ a slyin’ out’n that winder to send him here _ 
to roost, so friendly, but she didn’t know she was a puttin’. — 
him in our han’s, tryin’ to spite us. This’ll fix him, an’ — 
I fastened the door tight. They doan’t think nobody as — 
- cute as they be, them cussed officers, a huntin’ a man ’t’s 
tryin’ to get a little ahead in the world, an’ iter gov’ to oo 
turn honest an’ be as good as the best on ’em.’ 
—*Sh—doan’t talk somuch. Gimme that match.” —, 
- “Going to burn me up!” thought Harry to himself. 
“The wretched fiends! Well, I must try to get out: of 
> this, . aa 
‘‘Come on now, the boys’ll be down from the moun- | 
tains, an’ we don’t want ’em to know. It’s just "tween — 
me an’ you, Lume, ’tween me an’ you, now remember.” _ 
“Yes, come on! That’s goin’ all right, an’ no one will § 
see it from the road till it gets well agoin’. "Tain’trained 
-. nough to do any hurt to the old dry thing, when itigits 
started — we’ll teach the ——” The voices died out as they 
left him to his apparent destruction. a 
‘Well, well, this is bad! exclaimed Harry, as he turned — a 


ee Seoisea ths bast to the door where he had ee 


or how, he could not tell, as he had heard no noise, as of 
nails or hammer. He shook it with all his strength, but 
_ it showed no signs of yielding. He remembered that it 
opened outwardly, so he threw his whole weight against it. 
It gave way just a little, but no more. The smell of the 
- burning wood and smoke began to be strongly apparent. 
“What if they have started fires in several places?” he 
thought. A small flame creeping throug between the 
boards, at one end of the barn, at a distance from where ps 
‘he had listened to the men, convinced him that his sus-” 
_ picions were correct, and now smoke seemed to be coming 
ina few feet from the door. 

_ “Started in three places at least,” flashed through his 
mind, as he struggled with the door. He pushed and 
kicked with all his force, the urgency of the case increas- 
ing his strength. He tried in various places about the 
barn to find a loose board through which he might 
_ force his way; but in vain, and returning, discouraged, 
_ to the door, he struck wildly at it with the butt of his 
gun, the trigger caught in his sleeve, a report rang in the 
air, a bullet grazed the top of his left shoulder, leaving a 
sharp sting. He was about to throw it from him, but 
another thought, that he might need it soon, flashed 
through his mind. The smoke about him increased, the 
flames were appearing in various places about the barn, 
‘ominously crackling as they crept upward, and spread 
_ themselves. He grew desperate. 
“Am IT never to get out?” he cried, then once more 
threw his whole weight against the door. A board be- 
gan to give way; frantically he worked at it, and soon suc- 
ceeded in making an opening, through itch he crowded, 


He tried to open it. Sure enough, it was fastened, but — 


nd pe: the an. moon pbuiag hide and - — ae né 
the fleeting clouds, and gazing smilingly down upon t 
silent valley, with its farm-houses dotting the undulati 
surface, here and there, the cluster of dwellings sho i 


as ee mage or rocking tay 
‘of desolation and destruction, one blemish upon the Boag 


CHAPTERS YL. 


PETER STYLES’ ESCAPE, AND HIS CAPTIVE PETS. 


It was nearly daylight when Harry, very much worn 


with his long tramp, dragged himself to the little porch 


in front of Uncle Hiram’s kitchen door and clamored for 


a z admittance. His repeated rappings finally aroused Aunt 


Hannah from her last morning nap, and starting up in 


_ exclaimed excitedly, 

_  **For the land’s sake, Hiram, do Fe up an’ hear that 
racket! gots sat the kitchen door! Somebody’s sick 
- prob’bly, an’ wants something!” 
- sleepily and slowly asked — 


‘What is’t Hanner ?”’ 


door? Somethin’s happened! Some o’ the neighbors hes 
ben tuk sick sudden an’ they’ve come fur some on us or to 
- borrer somethin’. If you ain’t agoin’ to git up an’ see to 
it, I be!” and Aunt Hannah started to clamber over her 
= prostrate companion, who had not before seemed to com- 
_ prehend the urgency of the case; but now he bestirred 
_ himself, and putting forth a detaining hand said: 

‘Now, Hanner, you lie still, an’ Pll see what’s wantin’. 
He slowly crept out of bed, ae not waiting for a light, 
_ for the full moon flooded the rooms with its brilliancy, he 
S -wended his way through the hall down to the kitchen, 
and across its floor to the door where Harry waited wearily 


9°99 


% bed, and shaking her snoring spouse by the shoulder, she 


Hiram stretched himself. ; 


- “Don’t ye hear somebody a poundin’ on the kitchen 


-foradmittance. As he prepared ‘to ae ‘the fasten ing, 
Unele Hi called out: 
Who's thair!” ie: 
“Tt’s I, Harry!” came the quick response. cee 
‘“‘Lor’ bless me! Whar did ye come from so airly. inthe — 
mornin’ ?” the elder man exclaimed, as he threw open the es 
door. “I never ’spected to see you. Come right in! tg 
- - Harry was not dilatory in accepting this invitation, and © 
Sa quickly entering, he threw himself, in an exhausted con- 
dition, into one of the big kitchen chairs that stood con- ie: 
veniently near. Uncle Hiram looked at him amoment, a — 
___ little surprised at his peculiar behavior, then closing ne 
, outside door, he said: j 
aa ‘‘All tuckered out, ain’t ye?” Harry drew a eee 
breath, stretched his aching limbs and said: Fy 
“I never was so used up in my life!” Lg 
‘‘Wall, I declar for it! Pll git a light.” So leaving the © 
young man by himself, Uncle Hiram went back into his 
room and proceeded to light a lamp, while he informed 
Aunt Hannah who it was that had been knocking so vig- 
orously at the kitchen door as to arouse them from their 
slumbers. Aunt Hannah was still sitting up in bed where 
he had left her when he went to answer the summons. 
The ruffie of her night-cap flapped around her full, round 
face and drooped nearly to her eye brow on one side; this — 
she hastily removed as she listened to her husband’s an- — 
~ nouncement, and prepared at once to rise. = 
‘*You don’t tell me ’at Harry’s come back so airly in-e 
the mornin’! He must ’a’ been out purty nigh all night. ~ 4 
All tuckered out, is he? Wall, I sh’d think he would be. 
Great land! what ’d he say? Didn’t he give no ’count 0? 
himself? Why don’t ye tell me "bout it?” As she talked 
‘ 3 ¥ 
she hurriedly apparelled herself. oe 
i 
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“He hain’t id nothin’. ‘ He jest sot down ’s if he was a 
all beat out, an’ I come to git a light.” aaa 
— *Sho! Wall, you g’long an’ don’t keep ’im in aie ae 
no longer, I'll be out in a minnit.” Uncle Hiram went — . 
back to the kitchen where he found Harry seated in the — 
same position in which he had left him. He put the 
- lamp upon the table, and then stood looking at the worn- 
out youth, wondering what he had better say or do next, 
and before he had his mind fully made up, Aunt Hannah 
_ appeared upon the scene. 

“‘Wall, I declar for’t, if you ain’t aroun’ airly,” she said,  —~ 
good naturedly, bustling into the room. ‘‘Do tell whair — 
ye cum from last.” Harry aroused himself, and in an- 
swer to the numerous questions with which his relative 
plied him, he told her his en and adventure dur- — 

‘ing the last twelve hours. 

Fr **An’ here ye be about used up, an’ hain’t hed a good 
Be squar meal sence yest’day mornin’!” exclaimed Uncle 
es Hiram, at the conclusion of the story. 

‘Wall, thank the Lord he’s alive, an’ ain’t burnt all up 
with the barn, an’ nothin’ left on ’im to let us know what 

become on ’im!” said Aunt Hannah, clasping her hands in 
a reverent manner, and lifting her eyes to the rafters of the 

kitchen ceiling in an expression of thankfulness; then, 
lowering them suddenly, she continued, coming to a practi- 
cal view of material needs,— 

‘“Wall, I guess you’re e’en a most starved, an’ if Hiram 711 
start up a fire I won’t be no time a gittin’ ye somethin’ to 

en Cab.” 

2 ‘‘That’s right, Hanner. Ill hev that tea-kettlo a hum- 
min’ like a mockin’ bird in no time. In course he’s _ 
hungry ’s a bear,” and Uncle Hiram hastened away to 
make good his promise, while Aunt Hannah performed 
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ae Pee morning? 8 ablutions at ihe Riteben ‘yashctantl: 
: Sar mentioned, and ‘‘slicked down” her hair before ‘the small 
s a -looking- glass, and at once began hastily to pr epare. the 
breakfast. Harry followed Aunt Hannah’s example in re- 
spect to the washing of his face and hands, and the comb- — 
ing of his hair, and by that time the morning had begun ~ 
ae to dawn, and. the eldest daughter had madé her appearance, 
and after welcoming Harry back home she helped her — 
- mother to put the breakfast of warmed potatoes and meat __ 
sliced in a gravy, warmed doughnuts, slices of wheat bread 
toasted, and the fragrant coffee; upon the table; and some- 
what refreshed from his brief visit to the tin wash-basin, 
_ Harry joined the others at the morning repast, and waited - 
patiently, but hungrily, for the good Uncle Hiram’s ex- 
pression of thanks, wherein he did not forget to praise the 
overruling Providence for Harry’s merciful deliverance a 
from a ‘“‘fery grave.” Then Harry proceeded with a — a 
hearty good will to make up for the long fasting which he § 
had endured. His kind relatives did not fail to see that 
‘he was amply supplied with all that was necessary to satisfy 
his needs. 
: When once his hunger was appeased, a drowsiness came 
‘ over him, and he was glad to avail himself of Aunt Han- 
- -nah’s invitation to go to his room for a rest, and never 
did he so fully appreciate the downy embrace of the big 
feather bed upon which he wearily threw himself, and in 
a short time was away to the land of Morpheus. How 
long he slept he could not tell, but it had been so soundly 
that his first impression was that it had been but for a very 
short time, when the hum of voices broke on his ear, and 
a bright light in his face caused him for the moment to 
think he was back in the barn, and the pale moon was 
looking through the window at him, and he began to live 
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and discovered that it was the sun which was throwing a 
farewell gleam of dazzling light through his window and 


~ Mey 
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“e is over that terrible scene of the fire; but all these imagin- oe 
ings were quickly put to flight when he opened his eyes 


over him as he lay upon his bed, ere it sank behind the — 


_ western hills, for the day had come and gone while he 
‘slumbered. 
Uncle Hiram had come home to his evening meal, and 


was conversing with some one, the strains of whose voice 
broke upon Harry’s ear with a familiar sound. He raised 
himself in bed to listen. 


‘“That is Peter Styles,” he said to himself. ‘‘I think I 


*s 


had better hurry down and hear what he has to relate;” Sl 


and springing from his bed he performed a hasty toilet, 
and soon joined the family below stairs. As he’ entered 
the room the surveyor greeted him heartily. 

“Glad to see you home all right. [ve just got 
along, an’ I thought Id call in on my way an’ see if you 
got home safe.” Harry shook hands and inquired laugh- 
ingly,— 4 

“You hayen’t been all this time on that bear’s trail, 


- have you ?” 


‘Wall, not exactly on ¢heir trail, as I kind o’ tine 
that durn creetur was on my trail a part o’ the time. 
Your Uncle Hi’s been a tellin’ me ’bout your adventure, 
an’ I guess mine’s *bout as alarmin’, though it was with 
fourfooted beasts instead of two.” NHere Aunt Hannah 
announced supper, and Uncle Hiram arose from his chair 
and invited his guest to join him at the table. 

“Come right “long, Peter, an’ we’ll hev yer story while 
ye’re a eatin’.” Nothing loath, for he was very hungry, 
the surveyor followed from the sitting-room, where they 
had been chatting, to the kitchen, and joined the family 


be ry oF his experience of the night referee on thes ae 
in, and a seemed very wes to do so. iene ge 


wan't none to early i in the day fer sich feevelin’, but I kep’ 
On, bound to see whair it led to. Bum by I come to a 
2 little clearin’, whair, in clear weather, ye kin git the _pur- 
tiest view ‘at ye ever’d want to see. With a spy-glass ye 
can see all ’round, ’way to Lake Champlain, an’ nigh the 
whole 0’ ane I guess.” Here Peter gave a sly wink 
at Uncle Hiram, mail I am afraid that he was playing upon 
the credulity of a part of his listeners. but he went on "> 
‘soberly, — 
“Wall, I stopped a leetle spell, an’ see ’at my rifle was 
allright, fer it begun to be darkish, with the clouds a 
lowering ’round, an’ ef I follered the trail ’'d got to go 
right into the heavy woods, an’ no knowin’ what wasafore — 
me. I started “long and got well into them foods, with - 
ae the mountain agoin up on one side 0’ me, an’ the dark 
~ woods t’other side, when, all of a suddin, I come into the 
 eosiest, leetle corner-like, with a big rock close onto one 
side, an’ a leetle spot whair thair wan’t no trees nor noth- 
in’, an’ moss a growin’ soft all round, an’ makin’ a 
nice carpet over the stones a lyin’ ’round, an’ thair, not 
_more’n three or four feet away from mie, sot a great, ugly 
‘bear with two o’ the cutest lookin’ cubs a caperin’ ’round x 
her ’at anybody ever seen. I was took dreadfully by sur- _ 
prise at this ruther suddin meetin’, for, though I was a 
huntin’ after her, I didn’t expect to see her a enjoyin’ 
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te 


that cts mossy ee on the Ager Wall, when ¢ 
thair bear seen me, she didn’t wait fer no introductic 
but jest Bk right up. an’ come fer me fore L hed. time 
think, an’ so near was she ’at I ‘couldn’t git no show | r 
a shoot at her, so I made ready fer'to give her a rap over 
- the head with the but of the gun, a thinkin’ ’at I migh 7 
~ scare her a leetle till I could draw back an’ take aim; but 
_ She didn’t scare fer a cent, an’ on’ y raised right up on her 
- hind legs an’ grabbed that rifle o’ mine, ’at I wouldn't 
_ take no money fer, right outen my hands, quicker’n ye. 
can say Jack Robinson. When I seen her a handlin’ it co_ 
eae ‘careless, I wanted to tell her to be more careful, but I 
- didn’t hey time, an I don’t s’pose it would a done any 
good ef I hed, but jest as she gin it.a twist outen my hands’ 
ae the oheng went off, an’ Vil be durned ef she didn’t shoot 
one 0’ her own leetle cubs. I didn’t know it at first, but 
_ when I seen her a makin’ fine kindlin’ wood outen my— we 
 -wifle, ufter I hed heard the report, I was afeared she would seat 
tackle me next, an’ as I didn’t feel like hevin’ a hug from = : 
her, I jest went up a good-sized tree that stood handy by. | 

Jest then the peer leetle cub that was wounded set up a 
— ery an’ wail, an’ the mother bear went to see to it, sol Se 
~ hed time to pick out a good place in the tree to hang my- = 
self up in fer a spell, an’ I hedn’t on’y got nicely fixed ~~ 
when ghe’d got her baby coaxed up an’ come over to the 
‘foot o’ the tree an’ begun to smell ’round, an’ was jest a 
rearin’ up te come on after me, when I heard a kind of a 
’ lonesome cry right up in the top of the tree ’at I was in, 

~ an’ lookin’ away from that bear ’at was a slowly beginin’- 
‘to climb up, I seen twe fiery eyes a lookin’ down at me, 

‘an’ I knew in a minnit jest the kind of a animal ’at them 

eyes aw’ that lonesome cry b’longed to. * Wall, I made up 


Pep hel oe Me ree ae eee eae 
ay “ROCKS AND: wong aoe 


eu ne Peigaeai rss I sot there a waitin’ 3 sith my ie 
a isin’ on end, an’ a creepin’ all over my head, an’ my é 
heart a poundin’ away as if ’t was hevin’ hard work tor run 
“ny inward machinery. ; et 
“Tt was gittin’ purty dark by this time, an’ I felt Be 
sure ’at ’'d seen my last day on this airth, an’ was tryin’ 
to think up a farewell prayer, | when—zoop—swish— 
- something went by me like a shot, an’ in another minnit ~— 
I knew that wild cat hed missed her aim an’ hed gone ~ 
down through the tree, a scrapin’ down the bear’s back an’ 


’ makin’ her loosen her hold, an’ down they went together. E 
Heavens and airth! ye ought to heard the racket. they 4 
made. It was the awfulest noise I ever heard. The bear 

a growling like thunder, and the wild cat a screachin’ an’? 
 eryin’ like a human child in pain, an’ the leetle cubs a 


jinin’ in with all the row they could raise. Wall, it was 
awful, an’ no mistake, an’ I forgot to be thankful ’at the 
wild cat missed me an’ struck the bear, as I listened to 
their frightful screams, an’ moans, an’ groans, .an’ cries. 
It fairly made me tremble so ’at I was some afraid I’d 
loose my balance an’ tumble down among ’em; but I 
didn’t, fer which I’m thankful, now ’at [ve~got time to 
. think on’t. Wall, they kep’ that row up fer some time, 
an’ all ’at I could do was to set an’ hear it, till I thought 
_/ Td go wild; then the bear seemed to be gittin’ the best o’ 
en the catamount—fer she wan’t only fightin’ fer herself, she 
was a fightin’ fer them babies 0’ hern—an’ the cries 0’ the 
- poor cat got weaker an’ weaker, an’ didn’t come so often 
as at first, an’ fin’ly they stopped altogether, an’ by this 
time it got so dark ’at I couldn’t see nothin’. I couldn’t 
hear nothin’, neither, but the bear a growlin’ an’ a fussin’, 
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$ an’ the leetle bears a fli necnt. I didn’t know but the 
old bear would come fer me ag’in, but she didn’t,—she 
_ seemed perfectly satisfied with the lickin’ she’d a the> << 
_ wild cat, an’ let me alone. “I stayed up in the tree ° cause 
I dassent come down, an’ it was so dark ’at I couldn’t a 
gone any whair ef I hed; so there I hung astride them | 
oe branches till everything was still down below, an’ even the 
 leetle wounded bear hed cried itself to sleep; but I didn’t 
__. dare to snooze one bit, though I begun to wish I could, 
fer the wind a sighin’ an’ a wailin’ through the trees, 6233 
' made a dreadful skeery sound, an’ made me think of lost. 
spirits a wanderin’ ’round with no place to rest—an’ I 
sympathized with ’em. Bum by the moon shone a leetle 
zs, through the heavy woods, an’ thet was wus yet, fer the 
_ dark shadders seemed alive with some kind o’ presence 
that I spected to see start out at me every minnit; but it 
kept on jest so till mornin’, an’ if ever a man was glad to. 
‘see daylight a climbin’ the mountain side, I was him.” 5 
Here Mr. Styles paused, and passed his cup for a fresh) 
supply of tea, and here let me say that during this nara- 
tion he had not been. negligent of the food before him, 
: _and he now replenished his plate and Bepgonees with his: 
story. 
‘‘Wall, when the light eu strong ’nough, so ’at I could 
see about me, I got out o’ that tree the best I could —tho’ 
I was that stiff ’at I could aaadly climb down; but I finally 
did, an’ looked ’round, an’ ye jest outer seen how them 
wild critters hed torn up thet purty green carpet, an’ 
sp’iled the looks o’ that leetle parlor. Thair lay the 
eatamount, still an’ dead, an’ thair near by, all torn an’ 
bloody an’ dead, lay the mother bear —for the wild cat had 
_ ¢lawed into some vital part, an’ the poor creetur had slow- 
tr bled to death; an’ thair lay the two leetle cubs content- 


~ 


Ee os was two poor toatls onphans. < ie pity on 


ga a em. ‘under my arms an’ oe es sata a Tine | 


T tek 6 them, poor leetle oneasy rte an’ any 
through the woods, an’ got some milk fer ’em at a far 
house, a an’ a leetle somethin’ to eat, an’ then I -e€ome — 
along.” 
 ‘Whair are the cubs 2” ne Aunt Hannah, 
- “T got a rope out to your barn an’ tied ’em in one 07 
the mangers, an’ left em a cuddlin’ down by each other 
. eae like two leetle puppies.” = 
2 By this time supper was over, and the whole family fk 
“2 lowed Peter Styles to the barn to see his new pets. There 
they found them in a big nest of straw, sound asleep. ~ x 
“Now ain’t them jest like two leetle New Foundland ; 
: puppies?” asked Peter, as he stroked first one and then : 
the other. a 
_ *For all the world, they be!’ answered Uncle Hiram. 
= ‘The cunning little things!’ exclaimed Miranda. ‘ 
2 : = Come put yer hand on ’em an’ see how soft their fur — 
is,” said Peter, encouragingly to the girl. ‘They wont — 
hurt ye the least bit. They hain’t found out ’at they’re — 
i _sayages by natur’, yet.” Thus emboldened, Miranda ventur- — 
-. ed to follow the surveyor’s example, and proceeded to pet 
the little brutes until they began to be aroused from their 
slumbers, and to stretch themselves and whine. 

“Pll go and get them some milk, I guess they’re hun- 
gry;” and the girl turned from them and hastened away 
to the house. 

“Wall, I shouldn’t wonder ef *twas about time et I 
went to the depot,” remarked Uncle Hiram. ‘‘Don’t ye 
let them thair pets grow ee an’ eat ye up some Angi 


% ee 0) sha too left aus scene, and as Harry and Elizabeth ee 
soon followed her example, Miranda found only Peter ee 
Styles and Robbie waiting her return with the refresh= «— 
- ments for the hungry babies. oe. 
“T want to see them things eat?” remarked her br other, a 
_ from his position astride the edge of the manger, Peter — 
~ took the pan of milk and put it before the small bears, eS 
- who at once tried to get into it all over, and it required bie 
: = both his and Miranda’s united efforts to restrain them in’ 
~ their eagerness, and to teach them to properly lap the — 
milk. Ss 
“Now, ain’t them cunning leetle creeturs ?” said Peter. = 
Yes, they be, an’ I'd like to play with ’em all day, CES 
was Miranda’s reply. “z 
- “Sho, would ye, now! Wall, I might giv’ ye one, on’y fe ss 
_ would seem a’most too bad to separate ’em.” 
42 “Oh, no! that wouldn’t do. Besides that leetle one ’at 
got shot may not get over it well ef he don’t hev proper 
~ eare. No, I ain’t so selfish es to want one on ’em to their 


pire.” veg 
. ‘No, course ye ain’t,” replied Peter, with an admiyng’ _ 
& glance at the girl, as she bent low to take the forefeet of — 

~ one of the pets from the pan of milk where he had again — 
placed them. Suddenly she drew herself hastily up and , 
drawing her handkerchief quickly from her pocket, wound 

mks about « one hand, Peter saw the movement and cried in 

~-alarm :—~ 

‘‘What’s happened ?” 

“Oh, not much; on’y that little wounded one hes serap- 


VF 
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m my hand a bit with his aes 
s bears. 
“Lem-me see it, he said in a kind voice. “Miranda: 
oved the ker chief and revealed an ugly looking seat i 
_ across the back of her plump hand, from which the blo 0 
_ was oozing. = 
~* “Now that’s too bad iy sechoee Peter, taking her 
hand in his, and staunching the blood with his own hand- 
2 kerchief. ‘I guess you don’t want to play - ibs: ’em_ no e 
- more, do ye?” =" 
- Tt didn’t know no hate ” replied Miranda, willing to ae 
i akouse the noes little fellow. : 
“Wall, you’re a plucky lectle gal, not to ery out an’ 
“make a fuss, an’ its a shame to hev’ that purty han’ sp’ilt, 
an’ I’m awful sorry!” and the batchelor surveyor, who 
"was fast verging on forty, and whom all the neighbors and 
_ friends had given over as inexorable to female charms, — 
# bent his head and kissed the wound. Miranda colored up 
oe with a rosy blush, and hastily snatched ler hand away, 
and Robbie aroused them to the fact of his presence by 
~ exclaiming:— 
aay “Ye'd better *tend to them: bears; they don’t know 
-. how to eat as well as my old cat!” THis sister hastily turn- 
ed her back on Peter and his pets and left the barn. 
“She’s a durn nice gal, an’ I don’t keer who says ’at I 
ged it,” remarked the rustic admirer, as he again turned 
his attention to his savage pets. And from that date he 
began to pay his regards to Uncle Hi’s youngest daughter, 
-and strove in different ways to make amends for the un- Fs 
intentional deception he had practiced when. he assured 3 
E 
rs 


“The man turne 


her that the little brutes would not hurt her. It was sevy- 
eral years before he met his reward for his patient waiting, 


be remembered that aoe was only f fifteen at his. 


ae 


ass soon returning to ever after brighten his ore ane 
the sunshine of her love. 
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CHAPTER Vit. 


MRS. VAN VASSAR’S RECEPTION: 


eS hick she moved. The owes ight suid ee maui aE 
smaller ones disported themselves and basked in the sun 
- shine of her wider popularity. The favorite of the day, 
who bore herself in a queenly manner, issuing her man: 
dates i in truly regal style, sure that her slightest com- 
mand would be obeyed concious of her power, Knowing ; 
_ that to be included in her list was & social honor. A very = 
proud woman, with the means of gratifying every desire— 
proud of the family blue blood, and of the Wealth of het - 
2 _ own and her husband’s families. Tall and elegantly form: ws, 
ed, she trod the earth in a manner worthy of her beauti- 
ful face and figure, and the palace wherein she dwelt; 
~ which was a Fifth Avenue mansion, elegant and perfect in — 
all its appointments, from the top story to the basement. — 
__ All was complete. The well trained servants came and 
weit noiselessly and respectfully, about their appointed — 
duties, under the supervision of the efficient house-keeper: 
__ There was a nursery, and as the little ones of this resi- 
dence were still of tender years, they were iiot allowed 
about the house promiscuously, but went ott with their 
governess for their daily walks, or occasionally to some -— 
afternoon entertainment, and were never permitted to in- 
terfere with their mamma’s fashionable pursuits, and were 
rarely seen in the presence of their society absorbed maz _ 


ties, and not oe in New York, where our SOEs now | ge 


leads us. 


: 2 Pals so there was no inoue as to his ae m aacieee 


_ Mrs. Van Vassar was very particular about this; and as 
_ it was well understood that her friends and acquaintances 
_were invited upon this occasion to meet this new foreign 
_ star, it is not strange that many female hearts beat with a 
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ab the doors of the beautiful home, now thrown hospitably 
3 ois: to the eréme de la créme. 

Our readers are already aware that the Holbrooks had 

the entree to these doors, therefore the question of their 

social position is settled. Mr. Holbrooks was a very suc- 

cessful merchant, his daughters were refined and well ed- 


- schools in the city. Mrs. Holbrooks, a lady of dignified 


eredit to her friends; and Harry, the son, a college grad- 
uate, and already a few years in business with his father, 
showing that activity, perseverance and quick-sightedness, 
— that z0 well towards bringing success. Agreeable and pol- 
ished, in style quite up to the times; he was a great favorite 
in the society in which he moved, and considered by 
: many a managing mamma with daughters to look out for, 
as quite an eligible party. 
“& The soft strains of a Strauss waltz were floating on the 


a mixture of pride and anxiety as they presented, themselves — 


 ucated, and had graduated at one of the most fashionable 


- presence and agreeable manners, always well dressed, a 


: voices, end this faraily, with the scoaption of Harry ' 
_was absent, entered the drawing- room, and were cord: 


lies : Redfield. a few words of welcome ee ade ee n 
ig were exchanged, then they passed on, to make room 
_ the more recent arrivals, and were soon rt ea with the 

gay throng. ; 

“My dear Madeleine, I am so delighted to see ee ex- 
claimed Miss Stanton, in a high keyed voice, as she ad- 
vanced from a group of acquaintances, to meet this stately. 

- young lady, who was promenading the room, leaning upon 

- the arm of a portly congressman, who, rumor whispered, — 

was quite attentive in that direction. 

“T began to fear you were not coming at all, and, it — 
would have been such a pity for you to have missed meet- 
ing the lion of the evening, and giving him an op-— 
portunity of admiring one of our most lovely country- — 
women. Miss Madeleine is looking her best, to-night, is — 
she not, Mr. Hazelton? and the possible chance of a pre- — 
sentation ‘at court’ is not to be despised.” The congress- ~ 
man gazed on the young girl at his side, in undisguised 
admiration, and, indeed, she made a fair picture, clothed — 
in asoft robe of rose pink, eut to display the white neck 
and shoulders, and the contour of the full dimpled arms, hid-- 
den by the long gloves. Soft lace was draped about the neck, 
and fell in graceful folds over the trailing skirt, and rose 
pink slippers inclosed the dainty feet. ‘The small head 
poised haughtily above the slender neck upon which 
sparkled a necklace clasped with a diamond star. The full, 
red lips bore signs of a slightly scornful curve, as shemade 
answer to her volatile friend. 
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“Please do not shania: me in your catalogue of leer 
ing ones, Miss Stanton,” she said. “: 
ce *“No, no, of course not. <A bird in the hand is worth © 

‘two j in the bush. Ah, I see!” Miss Stanton considered 
- this a playful joke, but, though too well bred to show it, 
- indignation swelled Madeleine’s breast, but she thought 

_best to divert the conversation from so personal a channel 

by a remark upon the music, which came in sweet strains 
th through the open doors of the ball-room. 
‘‘Let us join the dancers. Miss Stanton will please ex- 

—cuse us,” said her companion, with as graceful a bow as 

: his portly figure would admit, and they passed on through 
the conservatory, which separated the drawing-room from 

3 the dancing-hall, and were soon floating about with the oth- 
er terpsichorean votaries. Left to herself Miss Stanton wan- 
- dered back to the group of ladies, entirely unconcious of 
having said anything which could give offence to the 
proud spirit of a girl above small coquetries, or ideas of 
bartering herself to the highest bidder. 

Presently a gentleman of reported wealth, a financial 

success in the business world, and a Pe of quiet 
_ years, came leisurely sauntering past. Immediately our 
. ever innocent maiden extended. her hand. 

_ “Oh, Mr. Grinpon, we are so glad to see you. We are 
go dull, please take pity on us, and cheer us with your 
presence. No one has eyes for any one but for milord.” 

‘Well, really, Miss Stanton, they show exceeding bad 
taste in neglecting so charming a group of ladies,” gallant- 
ly responded the millionaire, gazing with admiring eyes 
upon the smiling wall flowers. 
“Tt is very kind of you to say so,” simpered the maiavn, 
toying with her fan. 
‘Not at all! not at all!” exclaimed the man of worth, 


<n 


ae company here re tomy ¥ 


bo weary ‘eens you came.” 
“Just so, but why Pa Why. shoul such be 
: be weary? Why should they ever tire of each other?” _ 
- Oh, Mr. Grippon, you are flattering us!” cried is 
Stanton, with a smile into the florid, satisfied face of 
rich man, who again shook hands with himself, and re 
turned her smile with one of great complacency. 
‘Nothing but truth!” he said. ‘I see so many lovely 
ladies about me, charming, attractive ladies, and I think. i 
- what can they care for beyond their own grace and beau- 
ty? They are all-sufficient in themselves” —nodding his — 
head in different directions and smiling upon the group 
: before him. ‘‘How could one choose from so much ergs 
ee lines.’ = 
eS “Oh, Mr. Grippon!” exclaimed two or Ho hiding 
their faces in their fans, with pleased smiles. 
ae ‘That explains why you are a celibate,” said Miss Stan- 
- ton. ‘‘Why not let your friends select for you ?” 
= “‘Oh, no, that would never do, never do! I would look= 
’ about me and forget which one it was,” he rephed, laugh-_ 
ing. 
‘What a sad state of things!” cried one of the jedicoes 
“‘T suppose there is no hope for you, then?” she added 
with a mocking sigh. he = 
‘*No, none whatever. I would have to take you all if 
I took any. I have but two arms to offer. I cannot take _ 
two and leave the rest. I must flee and leave this bouquet — 
of human flowers unseparated,”— and with a bow, he suited ; ag 
the action to the word, and retired, leaving the aforesaid 
flowers silent, and pondering upon his remarks. ‘‘Some- — . 3 


\ 


g in what he says #etthy of our consideration no 


_ doubt. One stands a better chance alone,” said Miss 
Stanton to herself, so she withdrew from the pensive 
group; and as proof of the assertion, presently a gentle- _ 


Be man strolled towards her, and seeing an unoccupied seat, 


Me _ proceeded to place himself therein. 
“And how is Miss Stanton this evening?” he asked, 
gazing down upon the little figure at his side. 
“Very well, thank you, ‘Mr. Ellwin,’ I am always yall. 
you know,” smilingly. 
““A very good thing to be,” responded he, soberly. 
‘‘And how are the dear children, to-night?” asked. the 
lady, with great interest. 


“Tt is kind of you to inquire after my follickiaa EP 


4 boys, and I am happy to inform you they are doing well. 


Since they have had no mother to look after them, it 
‘comes a little hard on me to give them the time and 


attention that I am obliged to. I’m a self-made man, you 
_ know, and have formed a habit of devoting every moment 
~ possible tomy business, and it has flourished well, Miss Stan- 
ton, flourished well. Now, there was young Arthur Fitz- 
gerald, a really good fellow at heart, had a big fortune left 
him by his father, but he knew nothing about business, — 
hadn’t built his own fortune as I have. You remember 
“his swell wedding about two years ago, and he has put on 
style heavy ever since. Well, his affairs were getting all 
mixed up, and if it hadn’t been for me his creditors 


would have had every cent in less than a year. I called 


him into my office one day, and had a long talk with him. 

He said he knew things weren’t going right, but didn’t see 

what he could do about it. Ive got him where he can 

_ save himself if he half tries.” 

“Very kind of you, Mr. Ellwin,” praised Miss Stanton. 
6.x 


e F acnation: ae a man is Totti I his miaperiy 
way sa om him. You see that young fellow over there 


J Ca ‘*Know him # ” : : 
Good looking, nice-mannered young fellow from ae 
- country —a little green, however. Somehow he couldn’ 
get a good start in business. I helped him — the advice o: 
a self made man is practical —he listened to me; count 
me now as one of his best friends.” : 

‘‘You are always doing good, how happy you must be, as 
. complimented his companion. = 
‘Mrs, Ellwin used to say that. How youremindmeof 
that lovely woman.” After a short pause he continued, 

‘Well, you see I’m so situated that I can. I’ve helped a — 
great many. There’s Stanley Thorndyke — why I made him 
what he is; but he ete: avich, fashionable wife and he — 
hardly sees me now.’ as 

‘“‘How ungrateful!” she exclaimed. can 

““Oh, well. Some appreciate kindness, and some don’t. 
It’s the way of the world. I could tell you of dozens that — 
2 I have started; but I never say much about myself, my 
natural modesty forbids. Mrs. Ellwin always told me I 
was too modest.’ She was a woman of good judgment. t= 
felt sure of that when we were married—and I felt it when — 
IT lost her. Her last words were, ‘Miles, look well after — 
your boys; your experience will help them. You've. — 
helped other people’s boys, don’t forget your own.’” Mr. — — 
Ellwin paused to meditate upon this good advice of his 
dear departed companion of by-gone days, and Miss Stan- 
ton began again : — “a 

‘‘You remind me, in speaking of your sons, of a Tee a. 


j 


ae good thing I heard about a merchant of our city. He was 
so absorbed with his business that he knew very little else. 
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He was always away to his office, before his family were ~ = 
~ up, never came home to lunch, and only met his wife at 


_the dinner table, or at some nines of entertainment, when- 
ever he could be persuaded to attend. His children were 
kept in the nursery or some other part of the house, that 
they might not disturb his mental operations, and if they 


_ ever appeared before him, his mind was so absorbed with 


his business that he had no thoughts for them. One 
Saturday as he sat at his desk in his office, a boy of twelve 
entered and sat down. Presently he looked up from the 
figures before him and asked oD lee 

‘‘Who let you in here?” 

“‘T came in by myself.” smilingly replied the lad. 

~“Wumph! You are taking great liberties, young fellow, 

walking into a gentleman’s office unannounced. ‘Tell 


your father to teach you better manners next time. What 


do you want, anyway?” ‘The boy looked at him with a 
surprised look on his face. 

‘‘Don’t you know me, Father?” he asked. The mer- 
chant gave him a sharp look, a few questions followed and 
the surprised man went home with his eldest son, and 
spent the whole of the next day getting acquainted with 
his family.” 

“You don’t tell me that for a fact,” exclaimed Mr. 
Ellwin. 

“Yes, Ido. Is it not a sad state of things ?” 

‘“‘Very, Miss Stanton, very indeed, and lucky that the 
boy introduced himself as he did. T’m very domestic, and 


cannot quite understand a man’s being so absorbed in his 


business, although I am self-made, as to neglect his fam- 


ily to such an extent.” 


oh question :— | 
oe Shall we promenade a “Miss Stanton accoptedy 


: thiey were about to pass Josephine A the young fa 

~ spoken of, when Miss Stanton stopped to ask: — 

s ““Have you heard from -your brother pases Ji Osis 

fee dear? \ 

‘‘We have letters quite often, inane you,” was “the a 

“ply. Sea 

_ ‘*And has he discovered the opening to his lead mine, 

yet?” she asked playfully. Before Josie had time to re-_ 

ply, the now interested Mr. Ellwin asked: — 
“Ts your brother prospecting in Vermont? I thotighe es 
he was there for his health.” A shade of annoyance | 3 
spread over her face, as she proceeded to explain. enea 
es! “Mother owns a strip of woodland situated on the 
mountain near Cedartown, and, as there was an old rumor 
of lead having been found there years ago by the half 
breed Indians, and carried away to be made into ammuni- 
tion for their use, Harry i is now tramping about to see if 
oe he can verify it.” sca 
eee “There may be something in it. I wish him ingle Ukr: 
and as there seemed to be no more to be said, they passed ; 
on their way. . 

: ‘Harry is a smart young fellow, but he needs the ad- 
vice of an experienced man. He’ll never know how to work. 
it. Why, he wants to get up a boom, that’s the way to 
goto work. I must see Holbrooks to-morrow.” Thus Mr. 

Ellwin soliloquized; while to his companion he said as 

they continued their walk : — 


> Z 


AR’S RECEPTION. 


a ’ 


uy take a sroht interest in all young men, but’ IT have = 
y favorites, ard this som of Holbreoks’ is one. Fa Ver ies 
enterprising young man.’ ss = 

_ “He must be, since he say so; your experience has . 
made your judgment sure,” replied ‘Miss Stanton. j 

~ ‘Well, Pve fought my way pretty well, and learned to. 
read character on a man’s” face; and—yes—and on a 


o dady’s, although that i is more difficult.” me = 
-. “Because they are more deceitful?” softly questioned 
the lady, leaning on his arm with a reproachiul glance. poe: 
% : “Qh, my, no! My dear young lady, how you mistake 
me. Because their sweet faces are so guileless, — they be- ae 


a tray more of the workings of the heart ‘than the braim, 
don’t you see?” Mr, Ellwin smiled down upon the face 
Pa! pa Dy his shoulder, and satisfaction rested there. ‘‘And that 
“is as it should be,” he continued, ‘‘the angelic workings ee. 
eS of the gentler soul, leaves that sweet impress, that ex- 
pression of ser enity which is so attractive te the stronger e 
mature of man. Woman! lovely woman!” 
a “How poetical you are, Mr. Hllwin. In your laborsfor 
Ewealth your mind has not been-neglected.” ¢ eee 
“Mrs. Hllwin was a very cultivated woman. She would 
~ not allow such a mercenary spirit about her; so our even- 
ings at home were spent in searching for wisdom, as my  - 
day *s were for what goes to bring the comforts of a doimes- 
tie fireside. 
“Oh, how lovely! Mrs. Ellwin ought to have been a 
very happy woman, I am sure.” 
‘‘So she was, Miss Stanton. A very appreciative lady 
also. She would often say to me, ‘Miles, a self-made man 
_ 4g the noblest work under the sun. Keep right on in 
your chosen path. Be true to yourself.’ I have been. 1 


ps 


some y 
but these are sad | thongs gee this occa 


OHAP TER VLEY. 


A CALL FOR MERCY, AND THE BEGINNING OF A PLOT. 


_\ “T think that would be a fine match,” said Dr. Terry 


to Jozephine, after Mr. Ellwin and Aisa Stanton had left 
them.” 
“Your mind is running altogether too much upon that 
‘subject, Sir. Why do you not talk about something 
else ?” 
_ “Why, Josie, you” he began in a surprised tone. — 
Miss Josephine, please,” she interrupted, with an arch 


i - turn of her head. He leoked at her with a rather puz- ie ; : 


zled expression. 
“‘You were more complaisant, those two weexs at New- 


ort last summer. You didn’t criticise my taneuage nor 
y guag 


check my ardor then.” 

; “Perhaps not. You had only two weeks of vacation, 
and I presuma I tried to help you to make the time pass 
pleasantly. It is different now, you ee.” 

“T fail to see why it should be, I liked it better that 
way. You were so sweet, so kind, I had dared to hope 
that you cared” — 

“Oh, please, Dr. Terry, desist. You know this is my 
first year in grown up society. Perhaps I shall grow 
sterner, and not so foolishly kind, in a few years.” 

‘‘Perhaps you will. You are learning fast, proving 
yourself an apt scholar,” he said a little sarcastically, then 


added in a pathetic tone, ‘but ‘it is rather unpleasant for 


i. eked with a smile, - 
_ blue eyes encouraged him. 
. “Oh, that is what you mean!” he seleamed “Js. ae ak 
ss treatment, a tonic to stimulate me to a new life of hope 
‘ that you are not ee indifferent to me after all? Te 
~ you knew —” 
“YT would rather you ould not say things of that’ oe 
again, and here,” she interrupted quickly, ‘‘I am afraid |e 
~ ‘shall blush. Iam not used to it, you know, as I may be ~ 
by and by. You must really remember, I am just out.” — 

“More tonic?” he enquired, with a look that started the 

color in her cheeks.” 
es ‘You are unjust! See, there is Madeleine. a that ele- 
z: ~ gant M. C. I can imagine that he is telling her all 
about their doings at Washington. She will repeat to us — 
all his fine stories about Congressman this, and Senator 
_ that, and who is talked of for the next President and Vice 
_ President, and it will all be so interesting. Why Gone . 
you talk politics ?””) ’ : 

He looked at the girlish face, questioningly turned up 
to his gaze, with its extremely youthful grace of contour, 


The soft expression in the "see 3 


and smiled at the thought of talking politics to her. = 
es ‘*You are making fun of me, in your heart,” she said = 
indignantly. 5S 
te ‘‘Not at ail,” he replied, earnestly. Bae 
“Then why can you not talk politics to me? 2” she ques- d 
‘tioned. He thought a moment. — ’ 
et ‘*T suppose a man talks of the things most in his mind,” 
5 he said, quietly. eat 
£ “Well, then, talk to me about medicine, anatomy, phys- 
7 es — NF oie a eae Poa S b 


al pariane) ot all Dae sort of ins =a will pay very : 
good attention.” 
You take it for granted those are. the things most in 
my mind, I see.” 
 *Ought they not to be?” she questioned. 

‘‘Perhaps; but they are not when I am with you.” eee 
“But could you not. talk of them, just to please me?” 

she asked, with a pleading glance. ri 
_ “Those are subjects more appropriate to the clinics of aot 
medical school, than to these parlors, I think. Why. re 
~ don’t you let me talk of what pleases me best ?” ee 
: **It might not please ae and I do not want to encours 
_ age you in selfishness.” The doctor bit his lips) She 
| saw the look of annoyance on his face, and hastened ae 
make amends. ; 

“T think you might tell me of some of your patients?” 
 “Tet-us find seats and I will,” he said, brightening, 
They sauntered about untila rather retired nook in the a 
Fe - conservatory presented itself, and seated comfortably in 
large rustic chairs, the doctor began :— . 

“My duties do not always lead me in the most pleasant s 
places imaginable, and it may be the story I have in 
- mind, you would prefer not to hear, if you had an idea of 
its sadness.”” 
. “T will let you be the judge about that,” looking up 
at him trustingly. 
—“*T see that refreshments are being served; let me bying 
~ you something here.” 
“T do not care for anything. Let me hear the story.” 
He smiled at her eagerness to hear whatever she had given 
him liberty to tell. 

‘“‘Perhaps when you hear about my poor woman, you 

will want to help her,” he began. ‘‘I’m nota good story-teller 


UR Woe 
ea Pas. 


aie living i in an upper son Hae room of a ee 
ee tenement house in a miserable street in a8 


mean,’ with a glance of prantleey (pretended) which im> 
mediately faded from his face as he continued—‘‘you 
_ haven’t an idea what it is like to live in such poverty. t= 
_. found the sick woman to be in the last stages of a fatal 
disease. She was an Italian woman, of between sixty and — 
= seventy, whose naturally vigorous frame had been wasted 
away, and her system weakened by years of destitutiot — 
and dissipation, such as you can have no knowledge of. — 
_ Very little could be done. I tried to make her as com- 
 fortable as possible for her few remaining hours. Her 

daughter-in-law, a woman of perhaps forty, was her a‘- 

_tendant, what time she could spare from her work, which — 
was that of shirt-making at starvation prices. All she —~ 
~~ could get to do, she said, when I asked her why she did 
not seek a more remunerative occupation. 

‘“‘Doctor,” she said, when I told her there was no hope 
for her mother, and that only a very short term of life was 
left. ‘Doctor, what am I to do? I have had to struggle 
ie: _ hard for the money to pay my rent, and a few things I 

have bought for mother’s comfort. I have nothing to pay 

you with, will you wait ?” =. 

- “Don’t let that worry yout, madame,” I replied. ‘Have 
you no biouis to whom you can apply ?” 
None,” she answered sadly.. Then some impulse. ~~ 
-seemed to move her to unburden her heavy spirit; and * 
while tears streamed down her thin pale face, she told me =~ 
that when she was quite young, fascinated by his agrecable . 
manners, she ran away from a happy home and kind par- 


a ak 


lihood for their little ones and his mother. She had writ- 


ten several times to her parents, in her extremities, but 
had never received one word in reply. At last all hopes 


of being forgiven died out in her breast, and she took up 
the burden thrown upon her shoulders, in a discouraged 
spirit. At times she thought of committing suicide, as a 
way to get rid of the life she had brought upon herself; 
but the thought of the needs of her children restrained 


her, particularly as his mother never seemed to have any 
love for her grand-children, and often upbraided her as_ 


being the cause of her son’s leaving her to shift for her- 


self. Her boy grew up a strong, lusty lad, not coarse or 


unkind, but too much like his father, —a restless, uneasy 
spirit, fond of the street, and of low companions, never 
contented at home, and finally at the age of eighteen he 


aes 


left home, and has not since returned. That was about - 


two years. ago. The daughter, always delicate, died when 
ten years of age. Hopeless and friendless, she toiled on 
to keep a roof above their heads and starvation from their 
doors The mother, a passionate Italian, grew fond of 
drink, and made her daughter-in-law’s life doubly misera- 


ble by her oft repeated orgies. But it is all over now; her 


life of sin is ended; to-morrow she will be buried, and this 
poor woman has but to return to her desolate home, alone. 
She is not strong, and already the palor of her thin cheeks 


plainly tells the story of lack of care, and want of proper 


nourishment. My object in telling you this story of woe, 


_is'the hope that you might know of some better emyloy- 


ment for her.. I have been trying to persuade her to go 
to the hospital, but she will-not listen to the suggestion. 


+ 


“ents with her dancing master, who turned. out to bea ‘s 
~ coarse, low-lived Italian, who left her, after a few years of © 
wedded life, to look out for herself; and also to earn alive- — : 


ot at will ery as © tedg: as peal then bp 
one will carry me there to die,’ she said. sadly.” Sara 
tis a very-sad story. I will talk with mamma, and 
ou will call for us, we will go to see her to-morrow,” 
uid Josie, ‘‘Perhaps when she is away to the funeral we 
ean brighten her home against her return,” she added 
ke eagerly. \ ee 
‘ S A very good thought. I will certainly come for you 

n time,” he said, smilingly. — 
“Mamma will know what will-be best. for usae ieee ta bie 
zs “her, and I shall be so glad to help.” Dr. Terry gazed in 
admiration upon the bright, interested face beside him — ° 
- the slender, graceful form, and the small hands lying fold- 
ed in her lap—and thought how delightful it would be to 
have a home and fireside where that sweet face would als 
ways be ready to welcome him after his daily round of 
professional visits, and to sympathize and aid him in hig — 
_ charitable work —for every doctor has more or less of the 


labor of love for suffering humanity cast to his lot. PES ie 
‘What a cosy place for a téte-a-téte!” exclaimed a - 
F es yoice; and a young lady with bright black eyes, ‘ 
that sparkled and flashed with merriment as she spoke, 
-eame suddenly upon them, leaning upon the arm of a. — a 


slender young man with soft blue eyes, clese cut hair, — 
_ large nose and mouth, and a very downy mustache, which » 
he continually stroked. 

‘We have been looking for you everywhere,” the young = 
-dady continued. ‘This is the last Lancers, and we want 
you in our set. Do come at once.” 

““Ya-as,” drawled the youth, ‘‘we want you for vis-a 
vis, don’t yer know.” The Doctor and Josephine aroge 
to follow them into the ball-room, 


Sins 


<€ 


es TTarry can never be jealous ot hak air babble,” said 
- Josie to her companion, laughing. ‘a 

‘VWardly, I should think,” he replied. ‘‘Is your - brother 
really engaged to Ella Marsden? There has been no an- 
“nouncement.” ; Be 

“The announcement will be made on his return. ‘The 
wedding will, no doubt, take place soon after Lent.” : ee 

“Tt will be a good thing for her to come into your “ 

~ bright, peaceful home —a lonely orphan from the cheer- 
less home of a fashionable aunt and club-loving unele. ang 
I am glad for her, and I am sure she will bring a cheery 
spirit with her.’ ee 

‘Hila is a very bright and attractive girl, we all thinks? 

replied Josephine. ‘‘Papa just dotes on her.” They had — 
“now reached the dancing-hall, and taken their positions» ~ 
opposite the lady in question, and her ‘‘dudish” partner; 
and as the strains of music swelled through the air the 

dancers began their graceful evolutions. 
' Madeleine and Congressman Hazleton were in a set_ 
near her sister, to whom she found opportunity to whis- 
“per, unobserved by the others,— eA 
. **Doesn’t Mr. Hazleton appear well to- sre? And he 
. fies asked me to ride to-morrow, behind his lovely grays.” 
Josephine looked at the honorable gentleman, and_not- 
ed the admiration in his eyes w Dorel they fell upon her 
sister, and said to herself,— 

“Ym afraid he has’ given over talking upon political 
subjects. Well, Madeleine would shine in Washington 
society, she is so stately and graceful, and always seems to 
know the proper thing to say and do.” ‘ 

‘How thoughtful you appear,” observed her compan- 

ion, taking note.of her expressive face. ‘I hope my 
story has not saddened and spoilt the evening for you.” 


= “Oh, no; Ta am enjoying p nysalt vey well,” a ‘she replied 
with a smile. ze 
You looked as if your . thoughts were not on the scenes 

about you. Have I interpreted them aright?” he ques- 


3 ‘*Partly,” she responded. ‘‘Now he is wondering if I~ Ss e 
am thinking of him,” she said to herself. er 
“What a fine couple Madeleine and Mr. Hazleton are!” 
“said Ella Marsden, as she and J osie clasped hands in the 


— “Just what I was thinking,” 
smiling nod. eS 
“My ‘dude’ is trying to get up a theatre party for next 
week,” she said, as a later opportunity presented itself for 
: a moment’s converse with her future sister-in-law. “Io 


was the reply, with : 


wish Harry were here to dispel this shadow.” a 
_ Poor fellow, he must dangle after some one,” said a 
Josie, referring to the ‘‘dude” in question. <9 # 
“Te has been watching Lord Redfield all the evening,” 

~ continued Ella, laughingly, ‘‘and now we shall be treated 


to a recital of all his sayings and doings. It will be, ‘My . a 
: friend, Lord Redfield and I were at the opera or some- q 
where else recently,’ ete.; and at the same time milord ss 
- will not be able to recall poor Fitzgrimes’ name when they = 
meet again on the street. Oh, how silly this aping the 
English is, to be sure.” ‘They glided apart in the dance, 
and no more was said upon the subject. 
- Among the lookers-on of the gay scene, sat a mother 
~ and daughter— Mrs. Alphonse Dupont and the rather at- 
tractive Imogene. No one could doubt their relationship, 
~ who paused to note the striking resemblance in the clear- 
cut faces, the pale dark complexions, the fierce black eyes, - 
and heavy square chins. 35m 
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They were dressed fashionably, and in rather good taste, — te 


with the exception of the too gaudy display of brilliant ea 
jewels, which sparkled and dazzled on neck and arms, in 
the ears, and amid the heavy folds of black hair above ney | 
low, narrow brows. 

They were speaking of the Holbrooks, and the bright 
piquant Ella Marsden, and although the calm cold faces 
-_ betrayed not the surging waves of jealousy which swelled 
within their breasts, the words were bitter and expressive 
of disappointment. 

‘‘T cannot see why Harry Holbrooks should prefer “that 
dark-faced, gypsy-looking girl to you, who certainly have a 
finer carriage and more style. I am afraid you are not 
persistent enough in your efforts to attract. The Hol- 
brooks are people of means, and have a position in the best 
society in the city. Harry, you know, is a great favorite 
with all. I haven’t a doubt but that he will yet shine in’ 
Washington’s political society, and be a favored guest at 
the White House, now that the Honorable Hazelton is 
paying such marked attention to the eldest daughter.” 

_ You persist in finding fault with me, mother! What 
would you have me do,” questioned the daughter, ‘‘that I 
‘have not done? I threw over my chance of marriage with 
the poor clerk, Richard Griswold, and we followed the 
Holbrooks and their party from Long Branch to Saratoga; 
and I improved every opportunity to place myself in 
Harry’s way, to receive nothing but the utmost indiffer- 
ence, the most galling coolness, whenever that round- 
faced minx appeared, until I was so filled with disappoint- 
ment and inward rage that I could hardly contain myself.” 

‘‘Why don’t you try a little strategy? Get acquainted 
with the girl; obtain posession of her love secrets, and use 
them for your own advancement. I have told you plainly 


vil be no more gold to pay for the 1 necessary wildness and — 
~ where then would we be? Ask yourself the question, and — 
you will see that it. is absolutely needful that you do | 
Me something, and at once.” ; 
“There are others beside Harry,” suggested the daugh- 2 
~ ter,’ with a tinge of hauteur in her voice. Bes 
“To be sure there are,” was the reply; ‘‘but few sueH 
~ desirable young men in every respect are to be met with; 
and to-night I overheard Mr. Ellwin making an engage- 
ment with Mr. Holbrooks to meet him at his office to- — 
morrow. Something about a mining interest which Harry — 
_ is looking into. hat is why he is away now in Vermont. 
I had my suspicions that there must be something to keep 
him so long away from the city, and that girl.” The last 
two words were uttered in a sarcastic tone. After a brief 
pause she continued: ‘‘The Holbrooks are shrewd, am- P 
bitious people. Cannot you see, that once you are Harry’s e 
wife, you are as safe, socially, as though you had married 
a prince? Why, my dear, he is an American prince.” 
Mrs. Dupont had raised her voice in her eagerness, from 
its usual low tone. 
i “‘Be careful, mother,” cautioned her daughter. ‘*‘You 
are speaking too loud;” and as if in evidence of this asser- 
- tion, a lady acquaintance, who was passing at the moment, 
seemed to have her attention caught by the last word ut- 
- tered by the elder speaker, and taking an empty seat at 
| her side, she said : — 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ON AN ERRAND UA Oe 


_ . According to Serene on thee day after the reception _ 
; oe Mrs. Van Vassar’s, Dr. Terry called on the Holbrcok:, — 
just after they had had their mid-day luncheon, to accom- 
“pany them to the house of desolation and death of which 
he had told them, and found Mrs. Holbrooks and her 
younger daughter ready to go, with a quantity of eee 
and such other articles as they had thought best to take | 
on this their first. visit, packed neatly in a large basket. 
- Miss Madeleine had not yet gone to ride, as the hour 
set for that pleasure had not arrived, but was so near at” 
hand that she could not go with her mother and sister 
and be back in time; so, bidding them take good care of 
themselves, she watched them depart and then hastened 
to her room to array herself in a very becoming seal-brown 
plush suit, with hints of bright coloring in _knots _ of 
ribbon and feather tips to keep company with the ever 
-. blooming roses in her full, round cheeks. — 
at When our charitably inclined ladies were well on their 
way in their carriage, with the Doctor seated opposite — 
them, and the big basket which he had taken into his 
care by his side, he said : — 
“T must commend you, ladies, for your kindness and 
your willingness to respond so readily to this call for help — S 
for an entire stranger; but I may tell you one thing, I do 
not think she will need your assistance very long.” 


ih: 
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— **We are all children of the one great and good Hathare 
ae ead ought not to think of each other.as strangers, when in 


trouble, and when assistance is required of us,” said Mrs, — 


~ Holbrooks, with a tender light in her motherly eyes. 


“But why will she not need help long? Are there any new 
developments in her case ?” 
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“No; but it is not that to which I now refer. When I 3 


went there this morning to see if I could be of any use in 


fs 


completing the arrangements made for the funeral, she in- a 


- formed me that just before her death, the miserable old ie 
woman gave her a small box which she bade her open, and — 
in which she found the letters she had written her parents 


years before, and which had never been mailed, but kept 
by the wretched Italian woman and her son, for reasons 
best known to themselves.” 
“‘Oh, how wicked!” exclaimed Josephine, clasping her 
gloved hands nervously together. ‘*Did she show any re- 
pentance ?” é Sic 
“Only muttered, ‘forgive me if you can,’ as she sank 
away in death,” replied the Doctor. 
‘SWhat will she do now?” asked Mrs. Holbrooks. 
‘After proclaiming herself a foolish woman for having 
trusted her husband and his mother to mail her letters, 
she said that she should write home at once, and explain 


everything; and should she receive a favorable reply she. 


may yet go back to the home of her childhood, to spend 


her last days. That is what I meant when I said that she 


might not need your help long.” 
‘‘Where do her parents live ?” : asked Josephine curiously. 
“In Cabot, Vermont.” 
‘Vermont! Why, Harry is in Vermont! I must 


“ 
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write to him about this. Do you know her maiden name?” 


queried Mrs. Holbrooks. 


Ee they must wonder a her sileiea, fo perhaps > 
have mourned her as dead these sie years. 


rather mournful shake of her head. 
‘Perhaps we would then be eerie to appreciate its 


__ beauty, with no opportunities for comparison; like taking 
pee but pleasant medicines when we are sick,” said 


“the Doctor with a meaning smile in his eyes as he answer- 
~ed her moralizing, which Josie returned with a look of 


a ~ reproach that he should have remembered her nonsense — 


and thrown it back at her upon this occasion. If Mrs. 
Holbrooks noticed the disturbed look on her daughter's 


- face she kept a wise silence. And now they were driving 


slowly through a gloomy, narrow street, on either side of 


which loomed up dirty looking tenement houses, in many 


instances bereft of paint by the storms of years, and with 


Me broken window glass and the empty spaces filled with old’ 


hats and remnants of worn-out garments.’ Before one of 


the most dilapidated looking ones the carriage stopped, 


and the Doctor, after assisting the ladies to alight, took 
the big basket on his arm and preceded them into the 
narrow hall and up three flights of dimly lighted, rickety 
stairs, to a room on the top floor. As they passed through 
the dirty halls leading from one flight of stairs to the next, 
the peculiar, greasy, smoky odor of these abodes of wretch- 


edness greeted them, and two or three doors opened as 


sin an sorrow out of it!” exclaimed Josephine, with a 


Tlow sad it ous 


ON AN ‘ERRAND OF MERCY. 


they passed, and ia eerie woe-begone faces on “oat ie 
them, showing in every line the misery and woe of th ie 
lives. 

“Will she not think it strange to find us here ref, nukes z 
J osephine, after they had entered the room and closed the 
door. ee 

“Oh, no. I told her she would find friends ee on her = 
return,” replied the Doctor. One of the neighbors on_ 
the lower floor came in this morning and helped to clean — 
up alittle. Poor Mrs. Manuel Gildo held -herself aloof. 
from all about her with so much reserve, no one dare in- 
trude upon her, so that until sickness and death entered — 
the door, she and her mother were always alone; then this 

-. good natured ‘Trish woman found them out Sas insisted | 
upon doing little deeds of kindness, such as with her small ~ 
means she was able to; for she is a widow with young chil- 
dren and takes in washing to support them. She hes_ 
gone in the carriage with the lonely woman who otherwise 
would have been entirely alone.” ; 

The sympathetic tears came into our young gil’s soft. 
eyes, as she turned away from the speaker to assist her mother 
in trying to bring a little more cheerfulness into the deso- 
late room. 

A cot stood in one corner, with a worn quilt drawn wp 
over it. The pillows, which were quite small, though cov- 
ered with cases of coarse cotton, were clean and neat. A 
small bureau stood near, which served also for a side- 
board, and held the crockery and the one lamp of this 
poor home. A small trunk and a light wooden table 
stood against the wall at the opposite side of the room, 

- and near them the cooking stove. A few chairs complet- 
ed the furnishing of the room. 


~ 


bloomed there; also, as if by magic, the fire began to burn 


ake on an aspect of cheery life; and when the two women 


turn from the cemetary, the savory smell of cooking meat. 


_-“Arrah! Bless me sowl! It’s a great ES se 
- made‘ an’ it’s new life ye’ve put: into’ the room,” said: 


es back. It’s the sorry errant, ma-am, and young lady, 

an’ I’ve been there meself with the burying of me poor 

Tim; but I have me childer, an’ not a wan has she to kape 

up her courage at all, at all; an’ never a bit has she tasted, 

the day, an’ I’m thinkin’ that a cup of the strong tay, an’ 
the taste of the fresh mate will do the poor craythur good.” 
“Will you kindly help me to get the table ready?” 
asked Josephine, when the voluble Hibernian paused to 
take breath, and lay her outside wrappings, which she had 
been removing while she talked, upon the cot in the 
corner. ’ 

_ To be sure, me young lady. Bridget McCormick is 
never the wan to refuse the helping hand,” and away she 
bustled. Taking the bouquet from the table she buried 
her broadly beaming face in its depth of fragrant lovliness 

- with a 'ong and loud inhalation. 


‘‘Ah, now, that’s the foine bokay!” she exciaimed, plac- 


Fesephin, ie a vase of fr agrant foves siadenles Seu 
rightly, the tea-kettle to sing mérrily, and the room to 
toiled up the dark stairs and opened the door, on their re- ee 
and steaming tea arrested their attention, before the busy ~ ; 


ladies had time to come forward and be introduced. as 


es Bridget McCormick. “N ow, it’s ra-al kind of yez and the 
Doctor to come here to brighten things up a bit agm her 


. 


7 ‘ing it on ie ean, and pepone back <8 see the oftecle 
“Oh, the poor craythur, she’s wailin’ again;” turning as a 
gob oe upon her ear, from the place where Mrs. Hol- 
» brooks sat beside the black-robed mourner, engaged i in low 
conversation. ‘Oh, it’s the heavy heart she has. Well, it’s. “ 
best she should ate,” and she went about setting the table. i 


in earnest. 


Mrs. Holbrooks had aacicted Mrs. Gildo to remove her a 
‘bonnet and shawl, all the while speaking words of comfort 


and tender feeling. 
‘*Please try ‘nil control your tears, for you are exhaust- 
ing yourself, my dear woman. You must take fresh 


courage, for I am sure a kind Providence has a bright : 
_ fature in store for you.” 


Tam quite overcome, 


“Tt is so long since I have heard words of kindness hat 


») 


with her tears. 


_ “Your clouds of troubie have been very heavy, but the 
-sunshine is breaking through. Think of your mother, | 
_who will soon welcome you to your old home.” The weep- 


ing woman shook her head sadly. 

“Tf I only knew how they were at home. I am not 
sure they are living now. It is more than twenty years 
since I have seen them. Oh, my hungry heart, how it 
aches for some word from them. If it should be too late— 
Ah, if it should! I dare not hope. Life has been so full of 
disappointment that I cannot think J am to have anything 
else happen to me.” 

*‘Ah, now, hear the poor thing,” said Mrs. McCormick 
to Josie. ‘‘It’s\better ye come an’ ate, ma-am,” 
tinued, crossing the room to her side. ‘‘See the foine 
smell of the mate, an’ the tay—arrah! But it’s the tay 
that’ll do yer sowl good. I mind me well whin I kame 


she con- 


Re 


rs 


said the poor woman, struggling 53 


t it wus aah to breakin’. Mirs- Mulligan, she says to 
me, ‘now it’s all over an’ there’s no use a wapin’ yer eyes 
out, it can’t bring him back, an’ ye must mind the chil- 
der’, an’ its spakin’ the truth she was; an’ the tay was & 
- smellin’ on the stove, an’ she poured out a cup an’ guv it. ; 
- into me hand, and whin I drank it, it put new loife into — 
me. 99 i 
With a weary sigh Mrs. Gildo followed her Trish friend 
to the table and listlessly took her seat; but the healthy ‘? ee 
appetite of the washerwoman was lacking in this half sick _ 
and sorrowful creature, and she could only manage to~ 
swallow a few mouthfuls of the tempting viands before 
her, but Mrs; McCormick was not backward in accepting 
and improving her opportunity to make a good meal,— 
and our ladies of mercy smiled in enjoyment to see the 
provision rapidly disappear within the capacious mouth. 
Later on, the table was cleared and Mrs. Gildo, at the 
Doctor’s request, wrote to her mother a long, loving letter 
of grief and repentance, and this time she wearily dragged 
herself down the many stairs and mailcd her letter herself, 3 
_ at the box on the corner near her miserable home. 
At Mrs. Holbrooks’ urgent request, she then prepared 
to go home with her kind benefactress, to spend a few 
days while waiting for an answer to her letter. It camein 
a shorter time than was expected, and eagerly the thin, 
_ trembling hands tore open the envelope and rapidiy read. - 
its contents. It was not lengthy, and the hand that wrote 
it was not steady. and the letters were crooked and irregu- 
lar; but, oh! how precious to the eager eyes and ee 
heart of the reader. 
‘*My long lost daughter.” It ran — 
‘“‘With surprise I read your long delayed letter, 
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on AN ERRAND oF MERCY. 


babi and hagien ae reply, and invite you to come home without 


~ delay to your loving mother. 

**You will find many changes with us, but my love for 
my poor suffering child lives, and ever will. 
Your sister Hepzibah married two years after you left 
us, and came to Cedartown with her husband, where your 

brother Samuel had already settled. He married your old. 


friend Elsie Tindall. Your father died seven years ago, — 


and I have rented the old home and am living with my 


children here in town. 


“Your letter went to Cabot and was at once forwarded — 


here by the postmaster, who knows me well. 


“*T will not write more this time, but we will talk it all 
over when you come. In haste. | 
Your loving mother, Exvirna Hastings.” 

The happy recipient of this letter read it again and 
again, and cried over it in great joy. 

“My mother wants me to go home,” she said to herself. 
“‘My dear loving, forgiving mother! Oh! that these years 
of separation Boats be annihilated and I a child again, 
with my mother’s arms about me, and my head upon her 

‘breast. There has not been one hour of pure, true happi- 
ness since I began to deceive her, and go against her wish- 

._ And she never says one word about the suffering I 
have caused her. The years of uncertainty, and fears that 
I was dead. Oh! that I had died before bringing this 
grief and shame upon my mother and father. Alas! he is 
gone, and I cannot hear him say that he forgives me. I 
have received a just punishment for my sin in returning 


‘*1}o not be long in coming, for we are all waiting anx- | 
Se x 
iously to see you. We have mourned you as dead; let us 
» again see you living. 


< 


ter are married, and, no doubt, have grown-up families with 


vell, and. Would 0) Tike: to see again, “My besten and sis- 
them. Ah, me! I have no home, no husband, nor chile 
dren about me. Wow sadly everything is changed since 
‘my careless, happy girlhood; everything but mother’ S love 
for me, her unhappy but deeply repentant child.” 

The. lonely woman had gone to the rooms where we 
~ first found her, and where her few articles of furniture, — Rf 


~ etc., still were, to look for the expected letter from her — 
= other The Holbrooks young ladies had brought her in — 


their carriage and had said when they had left her, that 


: Shey would call for her later in the day, to take her home: 


~ with them again, where she would be more comfortable, ;. 
until she was ready to go to her early home in the country. — 


On their return they found her completing hasty negotia- 
tions for the sale of her few household goods to the Irish 
friend, and a few neighbors, sttmmoned on short notice by . 
the active woman. z% 
“T’m sorry to have yez go, dear,” she said kindly to Mrs. 
Gildo, as she assisted her in packing the few things she 
was to take with her in her small trunk, ‘‘But its bether 


ye should, an’ the country air will brace ye up, ’'m think- 


in’, but it’s ourselves wus jist getting acquainted. Well, 


never mind, joy go with ye, that’s all.” 


~ The lone woman had told her neighbor nothing of her 
troubles, arid all she knew was that, being left alone, she 
was returning to her childhood’s home. It was better so. 
When all was ready, the rent money was intrusted with 
Mrs. McCormick, who also agreed to summon the express- 
man to take the little trunk to the depot in time for the — 
train going east, and Mrs. Gildo went in the carriage to 


~ 
+ 


Rother’ s letter. 
“Why, mamma, Harry is in Cedartown!” cried Made- : 
eine, when she heard the letter read; ‘‘he will be sure to R 
‘know your friends then, Mrs. Gildo, for the place is small, 
and: he writes that he i is getting acquainted with nearly all 
the people.” bers 
‘“‘And I shall tell them how kind his mother and sisters ae 
have been to me,” said she warmly. oaN 

“Do not overrate what little we have done for you, 
my dear woman. It is no more than others would have 
§ done had you made known your necessities,” Mrs. Ifol- = 
brooks said, as she shook hands with her and left in her 
- clasp a small purse of money. . 
> ~*JT cantiot take this, -you have done 18 much for me~ 
~ already,” she sobbed out. 

‘Don’t. say one word against taking it, or I shall be of- 
_ fended,” was the smiling reply. ‘‘Now you must go, for | 
you will have only time to get your train. Good by, and ~ 
God bless you,” and hurrying the woman into the car- i 
Oo vie vec, she saw her depart on her way towards her child- 
 “hood’s home. - 


o> 


CHAPTER X. 


LUME LARKIN’S PREMONITION OF A CHANGE, 


Lume Larkin sat in his wretched home, a rather disap-— 
- pointed leoking creature. He had been consulting 1 his : 
oe cards again, with a rather discouraging result. He still 
held them in his hand and gazed idly upon them. It was 
early twilight, and a few days after the burning of thi 
i= barn. . 
Jim had been to the village for supplies for their house- _ 
hold, and had returned in a very disagreeable humor. — 
a With a wicked gleam in his gray eyes he entered the low . 
door, and, throwing his hat upon the table, he turned: 
with an oath toward the withered, inferior looking being 
bending over his cards before the fire of green wood, 
which sputtered and refused to burn brightly, in spite of 
the oft repeated kicks which Lume gave with his rusty — | 
boots. a 
““A purty row thar is a goin’ on about that ol’ — bein’ ; 
burnt!” Jim exclaimed. bed . 
“T knew thar was somethin’ wrong. Jest sce here ta 
holding up his dirty cards. 
‘‘Blast yer ol’ cards!” cried Jim. ‘‘What are they good 
for, on’y to keep ye a worryin’; an’ they never help a man 
ee ont 0’ norapene That thar man got outen the barn and 
x run away, an’ he’s a tellin’ who sot it a fire; an he wa’n’t 
n0 officer, but a relashun o’ Hi Atchison’s—an’ ye ought 
~ to hear the row goin’ on to the pos’ office. OP Croking — 


an’ need bracin’ up; 


down thar, that that ar’ young feller come “long about 
dark an’ wanted us to keep him all night, an’ we didn’t 
hev no whar to put him without a turnin’ Poll outen her 
_ bed, so.we sent him along, an’ he was mad an’ swore he’d 
pay us fur it; an’ we seed him go to the barn, an’ didn’t 
say nothin’, ’cause we thought he was on’y goin’ to sleep 
‘thar; an’ he must a burned it an’ laid it to us, out of 
spite. Some on the folks seemed to kinder take up on my 
side, an’ you’ve got to swar to my story, an’ I guess we'll © 


be all fight. They hain’t got no proof ag’in. us but him, 


~ ye see.’ 


Lume passed his hand over his forelicad and eyes in a 


after Jim had finished speaking. 

“Why don’t ye say somethin’? What ye thinkin’ on?” 
demanded Jim in surly tones. 

“*T was a thinking ’at I wished I’d never got into. this 
onsartin business. Thar ain’t much to it but worry, for 
fear we'll get found out. I guess I’m a gettin’ broke down 
an’ old, an’ a loosin’ my grip,” was Lume’s reply. 

“Nonsense!” cried Jim. ‘‘Yer a little down jes’ now, 
” and going into the bedroom Jim 
soon returned with a bottle, and procuring a cup he filled 
it with the liquor and passed it to Lume, who took it and 


swallowed it in one long draught, then lowering the cup 


he said : — 3 
‘That’s the stuff, Jim.” Then, as his eye fell again on 
his cards the dejected look returned, and he added, ‘‘But 
thar don’t seem to be no luck fur us in them cards.” 
‘That's just what’s the matter with ye, Lume, ye’r a 


thoughtful way, and sat gazing into the fire a short time _ 
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_ a most Hm: to me up into the. mount’in, 
i i was a goin’ to oe a big ae on on mess. - 


it all promised a’ready. We'll be rich men yet. Come 
‘on, man! Come on!” : 


me on his overcoat, for the October nights were cold amon 
the hills, he prepared to follow his companion out. As 


~The lamp had not been lighted, perhaps for prudence’s 


6 Pale 
tS eda 


of things, and were about to depart, when suddenly clap- is 
‘ping his hand over his coat pocket, Jim cried out,— ae 


ood over hieieoee av’ a bo orryin’ routs nian 
ae none. Throw them into the fire an’ race up. ‘It’ 
Don't ve re 

%eg. 


‘He 


The liquor begdn to have its effect, and rising with re 
newed energy, Lume threw the cards down, and putting 


they reached the door they both paused and looked cabout % 
them. The smoky fire gave all the light in the room. — 


sake. The chamber door was hooked and the ladder was = 
in its place. They seemed satisfied with the appearance — 


- “By Gosh, Lume! I forgot I had a letter for you,” and-— 
producing it, they stepped in from the now open door, 
and closing it, Jim lighted the lamp while Lume held his: — 
ill-spelled epistle close to the light, jvhich shone rather 
dimly through the dirty chimney. — ane 4 

‘It’s from the o? woman, an’ jes’ hear her:’ a 

‘You fellers bes’ tak gud care Poll, cos I got ger eee :: 
fokes, an’ I meen to mak um fork over. I been trampen’ 
with my fokes this summer, an’ I seen her motherdownto  ~ 
Sarytoge. 1 knowed the sly un, but didn’t let on. She’s 
a swell un an’ lives to New York. Iwasa goin’ to follow 
her home but got tuk sic, an’ hed to cum home; but I 
foun’ her out, an’ if I don’t git well nuff to go, I write her 
soon. She’s got to pay for that secret, or I won’t keep it 


™ 
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ao for her no longer. Jest keep eye on Poll, cos we may 
_ need her to show.” ’ 
‘There was no name signed, but that was not necessary 
_ ~ to identify the writer of the letter. Lume crumpled it in 
_ “his hand with a rough expression. 
‘*Poll’s safe, but ye better come look after yer own bus- 
iness,” he growled. == 
‘“har’s money in it. I tol’ ye them cards didn’t know 
 -nothin’,” said Jim. Lume thrust the letter into the pock- _ 
et of his overcoat, which proved to be so ragged that it 
presently dropped through, and fell on the floor, just as 
he was passing out, after having extinguished the lamp; 
but it was not missed at the time by the owner, who went 
grumbling on his way. 
-—. Not long after his departure with his more confident 
and cheerful companion, the door softly opened and Joe 
came in. He looked about him through the gloom, as if 
to discover an occupant of the room, and seemed re:ieved 
to find it empty. Advancing with increased courage, he 
closed the door, and softly called,— 

“Polly, you thair?” 

“Yes. Is’t you, Joe?” Just then Joe stepped upon 
the dropped letter. Feeling it under his foot he stooped — 
and picked it up, with a little wonder as to what it could 
be, and then crossed the room and quickly climbed the 
adder and unhooked the door. 

“‘T watched Lume and Jim well up the mount’in.. Is 
thair any more aroun?” 

““No; that’s all,” answered the girl, as she opened the 
door and appeared in the space. 

“<Come down then, I want to talk to ye. I tol’ ye I'd 
be here to-night, when I seen ye last. I was a little late, 
but time ’nough to see them go off out o’ sight. ‘Miss’ 


FA CHANGE. 111 - — 


gal ats been. away from home a long time, I guess, from 

_ the way ee talk. She’s a comin’ on the early train in 

Si the mornin’, an’ they’ve been a fixin’ up like ane fer — 

ce - her. They’ve slicked up the company room, an’ cut all - 

the posies off the plants to make a bokay, an’ I polished 

uP the stove an’ laid the fire ready to light, an’ with the 

“nice clean lookin’ bed, the white curtains at the winders 

- tied up with purty ribbins, an’-the nice set 0’ furniture, it _ 

looked fit fer a bride, an’ I couldn’t help wishin’ I was & 

- goin’ to bring you thair.” Ys 
Polly had come down the ladder and was listening with — 

____ wide-open eyes, but at Joe’s last words she turned with a 

- girl’s natural coquettishness of manner, and went over to — 
the fire. 3 

‘Ye’re allers a talkin’ sich stuff, Joe,” she said with a i 

little laugh. ‘Tell me more about yer place,” she dee 


& 


e. - manded, seating herself on the chair Lume had so recently . s 
vacated. Joe took a stool and coming close by her, sat = 
down. i 


‘Taint no such lonesome looking place as this, I can —_ 
tell ye. An’ the folks is real good. Not make-believe — “ 
christians, that’s too good in thair minds to speak to com- 
mon folks, or poor, way-down ones like we be, Polly, but 
the kind that seem jest a hankerin’ to help everybody ’at 

needs it—an’ thair’s a plenty of ’em, Lord knows. The | 
grandma is the real rum sort—a regular old daisy. She’s — 
. just as good to me ’sif I belonged to her. She talks a con- 
sid’able ’bout the other world, in a most nat’ral way, ’sif 
*twant nothin’ to die an’ go thair; an’ she looks so peaceful 
an’ calm, ’sif thair wan’t a thing in this world could rile her 
up. When they was all a gittin’ things ready fer their ' 
company ’ats a comin’ to-morror, she picked the posies 


~ 


afore, on’y I hain’t. Well, when she seen me she saysi:— a 


‘Joe, my child’s a comin’ home, an’ I hain’t seen her 


for along time. Do you think she will like that? an’she 


= held up the bokay for me to get a good look at.” 
_ **Wall, ma-am, says I, I don’t believe she’ll care much 


fer that till she’s had a good look at you. The tears came 


in her kind old eyes, but she didn’t say nothin’.” 

‘*Don’t it seem some like a funeral down thair, bein’ so 
good all the time?” broke in Polly. 

“Not a bit of it,” quickly answered Joe. ‘‘We hey 
_ splendid times, an’ jolly ones, too, in the evenins, pop- 
pin’ corn an’ crackin’ butt’nuts an’ a eatin’ apples; an’ 


Mr. Hastin’ is allers tellin’ some funny story or other, an’ 


they make me one of the family, too. I hain’t been thar 
but two weeks, an’ J feel more to home than I ever did ~ 
anywhere else. Ive allers been glad ’t I didn’t clar out 
the time yer dad an’ I hed the row. It must a been one 
o’ the guidin’ angels, ’t Grandma Hastin’s talks about thet 
turned me roun’ when I got more’n two miles down the 


3 track, tearin’ long like mad.” 


“T thought you sed ’twas thinkin’ bout me,” said Polly, 
in a rather disappointed voice. 
“Well, so twas; but that thair angel put the thoughts 


 thair.” 


“Oh, sho!” exclaimed the girl with an incredulous 
laugh. 

‘“‘Tt?s so! You-ought to hear her talk!” 

*‘Well, I don’t ever ’spect to hear her. It don’t seem 
’sif you could be talkin’ about anybody aroun’ here. It 


3 


seen any of em.’ 


= an? had ae dreadful ee 
afore long.” Joe was toying with the bit of paper whic. 


- to examine while he was talking with Polly. The rattli 
of the paper caught her attention. = 


inside out, and gazed at it. blankly from every point ft 


_“T mean A you ‘shall, Polly. = talked to ae oP wom Bek 


I mean to ed Y 


he had taken from the floor and which he had forgott a 


‘ 


“What's that, Joe ?” she asked. ao. 
~ “JT don’no. I picked it off the floor when [ came in.’ » ee 
“Lem-me see it.” He gave it to her. She looked at ifs = 
with considerable curiosity. Turned it upside down, and 


possible view. 

“What d’ye suppose it is?”,she asked. ‘‘See the quee 
chicken tracks all over this side.” Bato. 
‘“Don’t ye know writin’ ?” asked Joe in a pitying tone, 
taking the note. 3 

“Ts that writin’? Well, how was I to ieee I never 
went to school but one half day, then dad gin me sich a 
whalin’ I didn’t want no more eddication. Kin you. 
read it ?” 

“Tf I hed more fae z think I could,” said Joe. 

Folly got up and lighted the lamp, and looked over 
Joe’s shoulder while he stood near the table and peat aloud | 
the note. 

Polly listened intently, and when he had finished shes 
erled :— : io 

‘‘Read that over.” Joe did as requested, then the girl — 
cried excitedly : — : 

“Does that mean me; an’ ain’t he my dad arter all; aw 
do I b’long to some swell folks in York ?” 
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“That's the way it eS Polly; but I guess they ote 
: Print ye much or they wouldn’t be payin’ to keép ye hid 
_ away.” Polly sat down again and meditated. 
_ “We hain’t got no right to keep me here then, hez he ?” 

-— she oe asked. 


‘*T s’pose so, if he’s hired,” replied Joe. 
“Wall, if I ain’t his gal, I ain’t goin’ to stay,” Ae 


she, bringing her clenched fist down into her lap with un- — 
usual vehemence. ‘‘No wonder he hates me, an’ locks me 


up, an’ treats me so mean, an’ acts as if he wanted to kill 


_ me but didn’t dare. I tell ye I ain’t a goin’ to stay here 


no longer.” Joe looked at her amazed. 
““Where ye goin ?” he asked. 


“Pm a goin’ with you,” she asserted, with the ignor- 


ance of a little child, of the proprieties. 

‘‘Not to-night, Polly?” he asked in an incredulous tone. 
““You don’t mean it ?” 

‘‘Why not?” she demanded. ‘You said you was agoin’ 
to take me away from here. Why not now?” 

‘<T hain’t no whair to take ye to now. Wait till I talk 
some more with Grandma Hastin’s, an’ perhaps she’ll fix it 


-so’t you kin stay thair a spell, till we can do better.” 


‘Thats jest the way with you! You’ve been a teasin’ 
me to go with ye all along, an now when I’m ready, ye 
want to back out,” said the girl petulantly. 

“Oh, no I don’t. Ill come for you to-morrow night if 
I possibly kin.” he answered earnestly. 

“You needn’t mind ’bout it. I guess T’ll go an’ hunt 
my swell relashun up in New York, an’ tell ’em they’ve 
got to take care of me.” 

‘“‘You’d never find ’em, Polly. New York’s an awful 
big place, bigger’n all ths, whole state.” 

‘“‘What state ?”’ said she. 


1 aries, I never cor the taba? 
_ “The state is a big bit of ee with ‘lots. ue sm Ee 
pee in us jest the same’s this room’ 8 got different chairs a t 


. «Oh, my! but don’t you know a re opal Polly - 

admiration. Joe thought best to let her keep that. good Bex 
opinion of him, so he said nothing to the contrary. After — 
’ atile more OES ee she concluded to be guided ie 


e ae of the note, which Joe naratallys put in the ‘ 
depth of his vest portal intending to keep it for fuvure —— 


a 
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CHAPTER XI. 


RENEWED RELATIONSHIP. 


The Hastings household was astir early the following 
morning, and with fires burning brightly, the tea-kettle 


_ singing a merry song, the odor of breakfast pervading the 


atmosphere of the cozy kitchen, and lamps in the different 


rooms blazing away their best through their brilliantly 
polished chimneys, they waited, all impatient for the re- 
turn of Sam Hastings and his father from the depot, 
whither they had gone to bring the long absent one home 
again. The sound of the engine’s whistle had echoed 
through the valley, and died away into stillness. A si- 
lence, the silence of an anxious waiting for a joyfully an- 


ticipated event, fell upon the family group seated in 


listening attitudes about the sitting-room, which, being in 
the front of the house, opened directly upon the veranda, — 


_ which ran the entire length of the house. 


X 


The sound of coming wheels at length broke the still- 
ness, and with common, though unspoken, consent, they 
all hastened to the door, and threw it open as the carriage 
stopped. Mrs. Gildo was gently helped out by her broth- 
er, and in another moment was in the embrace of the 
loving arms, that were so glad to be clasped once more 
about the form—of the long-time weary and homesick 
child. 

“Oh, mother!” broke in joy from the lips which had 


aa 


ye 
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; ay for a few moments, then lips were 2 Pecks to see and 
- eheek to, cheek, while, with tears mingled with kisses and 
words of endearment, they manifested their happiness. in 
once more being together. This was an occasion long oe ‘ 
“be remembered anc “spoken of with deep feeling ty. all 
present. It was some time before the words of welcome | 
were all spoken, and the delight of the wanderer at being 
with her own loved ones again had settled into something — 
-- resembling calmness, when the farmer and ‘his son began — 
_ to realize that the ride m the crisp, morning air had given — 
them extra good appetites, and br ought forth hearty invita- 
tions to join them at the table. Even then the mother — 
beans - Sui daughter could hardly partake of the repast, for feast-. — 
_ ing their eyes on each other; and thus they sat side by — 
side clasping hands, and talking while the others ate. 
-__ **You find me much changed, don’t you, mother ?” the 
eae padenter said, looking pensively into the placid, pee 
_ * ‘tear-stained fats of the elder woman. 
ts “This is a world of change, my child. This ain’t our _ 
| home for always, ye know. We are jest takin’ a journey 
towards that sweet place of rest, where our loving Father 
is waiting to wipe all tears from our eyes. It’s only a_ 

~ little way now for me, and J am holding fast the hand o’ 
faith which he sort 0’ holds down to this nigh about worn 
out child. Never forgetting of me no time. He never 

e tires of loving His weak wayward children. When we get 
_ there we shall rest ourselves forever by the beautiful stream 
of eternal life, and quench our thirst in its clear waters— 
It will be joyful times, dear, to be forever with our Father. 
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; Those meetin’s fats make me teae 0’ that-time to come, 
on’y there’ll be no more partin’ then.” The holy calm on 
_ the aged face spread its soft light over the worn features 

of the younger one, until the anxious, weary look faded, nS 
_- and while she looked into her mother’s face, a truthful 
glow spread over her own, and she cried: — z ae 
-» _-*We will not be separated again, mother. You will ~*~ 
show me the way, and I will go with you on the jour ney a aes 
4 and rest with you at its close.” af 
—. ‘The Father knows what’s best an’ we’ve all got to ’arn | 
to be satisfied” was the resigned reply. 


_. When I think of all these years, how can I say it has - 3.2 
been for the best ?” the sorrowful one cried with a sob in ~ 
. her voice. | oo ae 


_ Come, ye ain’t eatin’ nothin’,” broke in the pleasant 


4 _ voice of grandma’s son, farmer Hastings. ‘Ye won’t get 

4 back the roses ye hed when ye was a gal. Might as well 

; let by-gones be by-gones, an’ be as chipper as ye can, 

cs. now.” 

e “To be sure,” answered grandma in her cheery, voice. 

' ‘We've got Marthy home ag’in, an’ we’ve got that to be 

a ‘happy about.” - 

& ‘In course we hev, an’ we’re goin’ to let her rest an’ ; 
7 git up a rousin’ appetite afore next summer’s roses blow 

_ agin. Come, rouse up an’ eat a little, an’ then go to yer 
room that ma-am and the rest on ’em has fixed up as gay : 
as kin be, an’ go to sleep an’ take along nap. Ye did’nt 

rest much in them keers, I guess. Ye look tuckered out.” 


‘Rest is the thing she needs, in course,” broke in the 
-  farmer’s wife with a bland smile on her matronly face. 
__ **Prob’bly she’ll eat more to dinner time.” 
‘‘T’m not hungry now, so I think I will take a rest. 
Come with me, mother.” And gladly they two went to- 5 


ipether arm. in arm sate the “company edracont™ 
she noticed, with tearful gratitude, was, neatly prepared 
- for her welcome. oe 
_ Youare all so kind tome. I do not. deserve ne ” she | 
proke out, throwing her arms about her companion. ez 
“TJ presume we all git more’n we deserve,” was the com- 
___ forting reply. ‘‘Now don’t be troubled, but take it all = 
and be cheery, my own little Marthy. That is the way to a 
make us know ye’re glad an’ thankful.” : gs 
“Pll try,” she said; and she did. They talked of the 
old friends and neighbors, and at last the home comer — 
sank into a calm sleep, and grandma laid the thin hand F 
she had been holding, gently on the coverlet and stole — 
away, and busied herself in her usual fashion, helping her _ 
son’s wife about the honsehold duties. While she stood at 
the sink washing the breakfast dishes, Joe came in from a 


- the woodpile upon which he had been at work. ae 

: — **T spose ye’re happy now ’at yer gal’s got here safe?” — a 
he said, respectfully removing his hat—a habitnot common 
among the country people when entering a room, but a E 
good. one he had picked up somewhere. “ 
a “‘Yes. Hev ye seen her, Joe? Ye didn’t come in to 
te breakfast ?” = 
~' “No ma-am,” he replied, answering both questions at 3 


once. ‘‘Is she well ?” 

“Pretty well, I guess; but she don’t look much like my 
: bright-eyed gal ’at left me so long ago. Poor child!” ae 
Joe smiled sadly in sympathy, then stood twirling his 
hat in his hand. Grandma noticed that he did not go 
| about his work, and looking up she said kindly: — 
-  . Did ye want somethin’, Joe?” 

‘‘Yes ma-am,” then he paused as if he hardly knew how 
to proceed. 
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‘*What is it?” and she gave him an encouraging smile, 
while she snapped out her dish-wiper and hung it on the 
-rack over the sink in front of her. Joe cleared his throat. _ 

‘“Wall,” he began, “‘ye know Polly, the gal up to 
Lume’s ’at P've been a tellin’ ye about? wall, she don’t — 
want to stay thair no more, an’ I thought may be you’d 
know a place whair she could go an’ be ’long good, respect- 
able folks a spell, till I—till she could do better.” 

“She couldn’t do better’n to stay "mong ’spectable folks, 
could she Joe?” asked grandma, smilingly. 

“No ma-am; but that ain’t z’actiy what I’m meenin’. 
You see, I hod it in my min’ ‘at may be she an’ me would 
sometime or nuther set up house-keepin’, but not jest yit, 
an’ she don’t want to wait up thair. She’s foun’ out ’t she 
ain’t Lume’s gal, ye see.” Joe talked rapidly, as if he 
hardly knew how to make matters plain, and stopped sud- 
denly when he came to the end of his remarks. Grandma 
had finished her dishes and turning to him with up-raised 
hands, cried out :— 

‘Yer don’t tell me! Wall, I’m beat'now! Sit down, 
Joe, an’ tell me all ’bout it. Whair’d they git her, an’ 
what’re they keepin’ her so sly an’ hid away fer?” She 
sank into a kitchen chair and turned an eager listening 
face upon Joe, who did as he was bid and sat down. 
“The’s somethin’ cur’us about it, I guess, ain’t they now ?” 
The old woman felt a mystery in the air. 

“‘T¢’s a secret, an’ no one knows it but Lume, an’ may 
be Jim, but I don’no, only he gen’ly knows all ’t Lume 
does, but he dropped a letter ’t he got from some one, an’ 
I foun’ it on the floor, an’ it said how ’at they must keep 
Polly safe, ’cause they got track of her mother, an’ was a 
goin’ to make her pay fer the secret, or show her up. Ye 
understan’ it ma-am ?” 


ie eh crt men, hor ig ain’ no Sinaia to her 
hain’t no nat’ral right to her, an’ a bringin’ her 1 up in 
ich a God-forsaken way. Somethin’ must be done.” ik 
few minutes she looked meditatively down to the clean, 
bright kitchen floor; her hands were clasped in her. Bp 
and she seemed to be trying to solve the question of what. 
should be done to help Polly. - Fie 
+ *Wall, I declair for’t! I guess we’ll hev +0 call in Elsie, - 
fer I don’no what is best to be done.” She looked ques- - _ 
_tioningly at Joe, who assented with a nod of his head, and — 
‘ _ the son’s wife was summoned from the sleeping apart- _ 
~ ments, whither she had gone to make the beds. SP 
- *What is’t, mother ?” asked the corpulent daughter-in- 
~ law, waddling into the room. ‘‘Is anything the matter of 
eS Marthy?” : oa = 
'. > “Ghyno. She’s sleepin’ ’s sweet ’s a baby, an’ ’tain’t ~. 
her, but that gal up to Lume’s. Joe says ’t how she ain’t’ 
~~ none o’ his at all, an’ don’t want to stay thair now ’t she’s 
found itout. saa 
‘Sho! now do tell!” exclaimed Mrs; Hastings, still 
puffing from her exertions in “beating up” her feather — 
beds. ‘Why don’t she go home then, to her own folks ?” 
«Two reasons,” broke in Joe. ~ ‘‘She don’t know whair 
_ they be, an’ the letter sounds ’sif she ain’t wanted.” ij 
‘What letter’s that?” asked Mrs. Hastings the younger - 
Joe proceeded to explain, . 

“Wall, wall! J wish father was here. I don’no what’s 
to be done without father,” said Mrs. Samuel, in a bewild- 
ered tone. ‘Mother, whair’s Samuel ?”” 

“Never min’ ’bout him; whatll he know ’bout a place 
fer that gal?” said grandma. ‘I’ve thought with all my 
might an’ main, an’ I’ve bout come to the conclusion ’t 


we'd better take her in here a eel, till we can find some 
one else ’t wants a gal to help ’em.” — 
| “Tf twas summer an’ hayin’ time, thair’d be a plone 
for an extra hand to do, but thair don’t seem to be much ~ 
now. If father was here he’d know what was best. Joe, 


can’t ye go " the barn an’ find him ?” 


“Yes ’m,” said Joe, and departed on the errand. Years 


of deference to her husband’s opinions had made the good _ 


wife quite at sea without his, in her mind, most excellent 


judgment to lean upon. Sometimes this lack of a mind — 


of her own nearly drove grandma out of patience, but not 


wishing to make trouble between husband and wife, and — 
thinking that too strong a mind might be worse than a too ~ 


weak one, and as things seemed to glide along in a com- 
fortable sort of a way, and her son seemed rather to enjoy 
the condition of affairs in his household, his mother was 


not the one to interfere; so, as before, she waited patient- . 
ly on this occasion for Joe to fetch the head of the family — 


from the barn. He came in good naturedly, swinging a 
wooden bucket in his hand, from which he had been feed- 
ing the calves. Setting it down by the door, he said: — 
‘‘Joe, you go down suller an’ git some more o’ them 
small pertaters out o’ the south bin; the’re jest good for 
nothin’ but to feed the cattle.” Then turning to his wife he 
said: —‘‘Wall, ma-am, what is’t ye want ?” ; 
“‘Hain’t Joe told ye nothin’?” she inquired, as that 
young man obediently took his departure for the ‘‘suller.” 
‘What is’t about? Come now, out with it!” and Sam- 
uel, senior, scrubbed his hands industr iously at the kitchen 
sink, in a small tin-basin. 
‘Wall, ye know that gal Polly up to Lume Larkin’s. 
Joe, he wants to git her a place somewhair about here fer 


8 -spell, an’ aie she ee thotts she NE GEEY come here 
fer a while, an’ help ’round.” 
“Ye ain’t a needin’ a hired gal be ye, Elsie?” 
“Tt ain’t that, Samuel,” said his mother; ‘‘but she’s 
_ been a findin’ out that she don’t b’long. thair, an 0) ie . : 
a wants to go out on her own ’count. 
want much wages for a spell, an’ this time o’ year, ‘too, 
when hired help ain’t needed much.” 
‘‘What’s she been thair fer all this time, if she don’t 
bilong thair ?” questioned the farmer. 
‘Wall, Joe says ’at her folks don’t want her, for some 
reason or other, so they’ve been a hidin’ ‘her away. I 
guess ’tain’t very clear about it. I’m opinioned thair’s a 
mystery somewhair.” 

‘Sho! An’ Joe’s sorter interested in her himself, ain’t 
he ?” 2 ‘ 

‘Tt kinder looks that way, I declair; but if you’ve no ob- 
jections, we'll let him bring her here fer afew days. She 
hain’t had no kind o’ show to l’arn to work much, an’ per- 

haps ’twould be a good thing for the poor creetur.” 

: : “T ain’t got no objections, ’m sure, Elsie. You kin do 

as ye’re a mind to. You an’ mother’ll hev the wust on’t — 
a teachin’ her to work, I take it. 

Joe was heard coming up the stairs, and presently ap- 
peared with his bucket of potatoes; at the same moment 
the rustling of garments, and a foot-fall on the floor be- 
- . hind them caused them to look around. Martha Gildo 

was coming into the room, fresh from a sound sleep. Her 
eyes were on the group ath she was advancing towards 
them with outstretched hands, and a smile on her lips, 
when suddenly her attention was attracted towards Joe, 
who was just entering the room, and who seemed to see 
her at the same moment. She stopped, the smile faded 


er 
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__ from her lips, a gray pallor spread over her face; she put 
her hand over her heart, and with the cry ‘‘Manuel, my 
son!” she staggered and would have fallen, but with one 
bound, and dropping bucket, potatoes and all, he caught 
her in his strong arms. meg > 
Wall, I declair for it! If this ain’t the beat of all — 
- things!” declared Samuel, looking from one to the other 
of those present, with an astonished countenance. ‘‘Who 
: be you, Joe, anyway?” A shamed look came over the 
3 young man’s face, and he did not immediately reply; but 
his mother had recovered herself by this time, and stand- 
ing erect she explained, to the relief of Joe, or Joseph 
Emanuel Gildo, and to the satisfaction of all present. 
_ *So ye ain’t Joe Giles arter all? Wall, I don’no as it 
makes much difference, if ye behave yerself, an’ ye’ve done 
that since ye come here to stay; but I’d no ide’ that you 
was arelashun o’ ourn. Wall, ma-am, don’t it beat all?” 
turning to his wife. 
= “So it do, Samuel,” she assented, and waddled calmly 
away to attend to some household duty; and soon after 
the friends and acquaintances of the family began coming 
in, in a neighborly way, as the news of the arrival of 
‘Miss Hastings’ darter who hadn’t seen her folks for 
| more’n twenty years,” had spread rapidly, and they came 
- to express their joy and sympathy, and to obey the good 
old injunction to ‘‘rejoice with those who rejoice,” as old- — 
fashioned country people are always ready to do, and so it 
proved quite a busy reception day; and Mrs. Gildo was at 
' once taken into their warm hearts and welcomed among 
= them. Many were the expressions of surprise to find that 
+ grandma had not only had a daughter come home after a 
long absence, but she had also found a grandson in their 
hired man, which was so much of a surprise that one knew 
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whether to be glad or EMOPEAG e but J os had of lave 


“Was so delighted’ to find that he was nodule ry the. 
dear old lady, by ties of blood, and, so sure that would 
make it easier for ue to make a “decent, man of himself? ; 


1 Opis is a eee time fer me, to find 1 my mother an’ i 
grandma, both in one day,” be exclaimed, taking the tae Ba 
_ ter’s hand in his, late in the afternoon, after having spent = 
some time giving his mother a history of the past two vy 
4 years since he had so ungraciously left her, to wonder and 
— mourn his absence. - ars 

““An’ wasn’t ye thinkin’ 0’ goin’ home to yer mother 
ag in?” asked grandma, 
“Oh, yes. I hed it in my mind to be steady an’ “arn. 
a enough to take me to New York next summer, an’ since — 
B22 Polly hed found out thet her folks lived in York, I was 
a thinkin’ ’at I'd take her along and p’rhaps wed find’em 
out; tho’ I hedn’t BO it clear in my mind jest how we was 
a-goin’ to do that. hs 
: “‘Wall, the Lord will straighten it all out in time, Joe. 
___-Ef ye want a good friend that'll never fail ye, an’ be allers 
on han’ when ye need Him, remember He’s the one. Who 

else could ever’ve sent_ye Here to hire out an’ be here to 
meet yer mother, an’ fin’ we was related all aroun’, but jest 
; Him what knows everything? Don’t ye see it ecl’ar as_ 
can be ?” 

“It does seem so, that’s a fact,” confessed Joe. 

“Hf ye want anything jest ask Him an’ wait patient, 
an’ ef it’s best, ye’re sure to git it, an’ no power is strong 
enough to prevail ag’in ye. Some times it ain’t best we 
should have what we hanker ter, so, we must Varn to 
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_ give up our will to His, ’cause it’s nue to be best fer US. | 


We ain’t fer sighted, is what ails us.’ aes 


“How good it is to be at home again with you, mother, <" 
and hear your saintly words,” said Martha, with a happy : 


“smile. - Pe 


“J ain’t no saint, Marthy, but my words is fer the glo- 


ry of my Father in heaven, an’ I want ye all to know 
what a comfort an’ a rest it is to hev such a friend.” 
‘*How I wish poor Polly could hear ye talk, grandma. 


She don’t know nothin’ about sech folks as you be,” said : 


Joe, 

We'll hev her here afore long, an’ try to do her some 
good; leastwise she won’t get no harm, an’ she may ef 
she’s left thair much longer.” 


a ey 


‘*Since I’ve found out thet Polly don’t b’long to Lume — 


I don’t feel as safe as I did “bout her. Polly’s a good 
meanin’ gal, an’ kin Varn. I must go an’ git the chores 
done so ’s to go arter her She’ll be ’spectin’ me. I told 
her I'd go fer her *f I could, and Joe started to accomp- 
lish his regular evening’s work. Presently farmer Hast- 
ings came in. He had been to the post-office for the 
daily mail, and brought news not contained in any let- 
ters. 

He rubbed his hands nervously together as he said: — 

‘Thair’s some men, strangers *bout here, come on the 
last train, an’ they’re a sayin’ to the post-office thet they’re 
officers from Burlington, an they've got wind of a gang ’o 
moonshiners, an’ they’ve tracked ‘em this way, an’ most 
likely it’s Lume an’ his crew. We all know there’s some 
mischief been a-goin’ on in the mount’ins, an’ thet thair 
neffy of Hiram Atchison’s he ee on ’em when he 
met the men on the mount’in, an’ he'll be glad to hev ’em 
caught ; an’ ol’ man Crokin is all wrought up a hevin’ his 


~ ae 


: ‘sHle’s a-doin’ his a so’s to get ready early to go 
a fer her We'll be havin some more relashun ’fore long, I 
— guess. I hope we'll find out ’at she’s related to some grand ~ 
— foiks that’l think better of it an’ git her home an’ make 
somethin’ of her jest after Joe an’ her’s got hitched,”— 

and Mrs. Samviel smiled complacently at the hopeful pic- 
ture of future aristocratic connections in her imagination. — 
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JIM PLAYS THE PART OF LOVER, UNSUCCESSFULLY. 


| The post-office of Cedartown, an arrangement of small 


_ and large boxes safely locked up within a strong door, was - & 
_ at the back of a small dry goods store, and kept under 


lock and key, except at such time as the merchant and ~ 
post-master was occupied in distributing the mail to the 
citizens of this small township, who gathered there twice 
a day, regularly, many of them spending hours of idleness 
lounging about.and gossiping. Thus, not only the news 
which came from other parts of the world found here its 
way into a wider circulation than the wrappings which 
confined it, but the daily doings and sayings of the neigh- 
bors, far and near, found open ears to hear, and ready 
tongues to repeat and assist in circulating all the little — 
happenings which in a larger place would have passed un- 
_noticed. Here it was that farmer Hastings had heard of 
the intended raid on the ‘‘moonshiners” who were said to 
be carrying on the’r illicit business in some hidden fastness 
of the mountain side. 
This was somewhat out of the usual run of news at this 
gossipy resort, and considerable excitement prevailed in 
consequence. After lingering some time to have the truth 
of the rumor verified beyond a doubt, the most of the 
loungers took their departure; but those who were not sat- 
isfied to return home in so uncertain a state of mind, soon 
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.d the gatence rewarded = the ares. of ire 
officia. sce che =: 3 


es DEnenhon= with a ae good- cts coun. 
tenance, and the manner of one born to command, was a 
dressed by his eompanie as Colonel Henry W Miki) and 


Bea liam, ‘who was after a gang of law- piaiiaes who vind 
been carrying on an illicit distillery somewhere about : 
a there, but whose time for such unlawful proceedings was 
wear its end—for Colonel Williams never gave up until 
the game was bagged, be their hiding place ever SO Se@-. AS 
cure. 

‘The other man proved to be the one spoken of at Uncle 
Hiram’s, or rather Aunt Hannah’s quilting party, as hav- =m : 
ing been seen at Obediah Perkins’ grocery, inquiring | ; 
where they bought their goods, etc., and, in a quiet way, = 
obtained all the informaticn poets in regard to the 
a 2 neighbors, and the business of the residents of Cedartown, 
and was now in turn introduced by the marshal as his 

deputy, Eli Broadstreet Bunker. Both men were from 
Burlington, and that fact impressed the country people 

with great respect; for that place was regarded by them 

as a city of much enterprise and spirit, and they were not — 5 
far from right. Abiatha Crokins was one of the foremost 
to greet the men and eagerly relieved himself of his bur- 
den of grief at the burning of his barn, adding that it was — ~ 
his opinion that Lume Larkin and his gang did it; al- 3 
though one of them tried to make people believe it was 
Hiram Atchison’s nephew from New York. Just then 
Harry himself appeared upon the scene, and was quickly 
introduced to the strangers. A long talk followed, during 
which the lay of the mountain range and surrounding = 


ae adjoining that owned by Harry’s mother. 


was a very genial man, and his round face was frequently 


- widened with manifestations of the good spirit within his 


ample person. 


“My uncle has been advising me to let lumber jobs, : 
said Harry; ‘‘but I am inclined to think there is some- 
thing better than wood to be found on the mountains. I 


have some good-looking specimens, which very strongly 
resemble those I have seen containing veins of lead. I am 


in possession of the fact that lead has been carried in 
‘pieces from these hills, by the Indians, in by-gone times, 
but of course cannot say how extensive the thing may 


- 1 let several lumber jobs there which paid pretty well — 
_ a few years ago,” said he, ‘‘but the pressure of business was — 
so great with me at home that I had no time to bother ~ 
with anything of the sort, so for the past year or two I 
have let it lie idle. Iam happy to meet one of my neigh- 
bors, however,” he said, with a jolly laugh, for the deputy — 


prove to be. Iam right glad you propose to free this part _ 


tains, for it is really unsafe to make my seach for minerals 


_ while they are there. ‘The fact that they are men of des- | 


perate character has ben proven by the mwner in which 
they tried to destroy m>, imagining me-t) be an officer; 

_ hutogh they must have onsidered me very fool-hardy to 
come amon» them, alsne and unar-ned except with my 


- long range rifle.” Here Harry produced from his pocket 


pieces of rock which were closely examined by Colonel Will- 
iams and Mr. Bunker, and then passed about among the 


- gaping and interested by-standers. 
“JT shouldn’t wonder if there should prove to be some- 


of the country of the lawless gang who infest the moun- — 


thing Shi better iat tigae specimens came a Hon > said 


_ the: marshal, as Harry again gained possession of ae bits 
of rocks. — : se 
_*T hope it may be so,” he replied, and thor Test were . 
; laid for the evening tramp into the mountains. é 
é _ “You’ve been there and know about where the path is 
ert MD which you met the men; so suppose you go with us a 
_ part of the way at least,” suggested the marshal. ac eee 
“Pye no objections, I’m sure,” answered Harry. ‘(What 
> time shall you start? I haven’t had my supper yet. The 2. 
best way will be to ride as far as possible, to save time.” 
- Here half a dozen voices broke in from the natives, offer- 
ing the use of their conveyances to help on the work of 
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= justice, but as only one was needed, the one who would = 
be least inconvenienced by the loan was accepted, and ~~ _ 
“ as soon as possible they were on their way. It was decided — a 
& to ride to the home of the law-breakers, and if they were — 


not there, to follow them into the mountains, and arrest 
them while in the midst of their lawless business. 
| All unconcious of the near trouble in store for them, 
~~ Lume and Jim had finished their supper, and as the for- = 
mer sat before the fire filling the room with blue smoke 
from his clay pipe while he half dozed, Jim seemed to be 
- enacting a new role. He had obtained the story of Polly’s — 4 
relationship and the reason for the hiding of her by her 
friends, at different times, from the miserable wretch at 
the fireside; and now whatever motives animated his breast, 
he seemed to be trying to insinuate himself into the girl’s 
good graces by following the example of the despised Joe, 
who he supposed had left for remote parts, as that youth 
had prudently kept himself car say from sight. whenever 
Lume or Jim was about, 
‘Wall, Polly, yer be a growin’ to be quite a nice om 
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_ beain’t ye, now?” he said in wheedling Paes! siding up to 


her as she stood dabbling the dishes in a tin pan of dirty 


water, with a still dirtier cloth. Polly looked up sideways 
at him with surprise on her countenance. 


‘‘What’s the matter on ye now?” she asked. 
“Pve been a noticin’ what a nice gal ye was a gittin’ to 


be,” he answered. ‘*Don’t ye wart me to help a little?” — 
che asked with a grin which made his usually repulsive 
face appear worse than ever, and filled Polly with a vague 


fear. - 

‘“Thair ain’t nothin’ much to do. I allers done it, an’ I 
allers kin,” she answered. 

‘‘Now ye used to let Joe help ye. I’m as good as him 
any time.” Polly differed from Jim in his opinion, but 
she thought it best not to make the difference known. 

‘“‘T didn’t ask him to help me,” was all she said, as she 

tarted for the door to throw the water from her pan. 

‘‘Lem-me do that,” Jim said, catching the pan from 
her hands and slopping half the water upon the floor in 


his sudden eagerness and awkwardness combined. ‘I’m 


bound to make things easy fer ye now, Polly, dear.” 

The girl did not like this new change in Jim’s usual 
rough manner towards her. She had a feeling that the 
letter had something to do with it, but why that should 
make any difference to him she could not quite under- 
stand. » He was not the one who was to gain anything by 
it, so far as she could see. She wondered what it all 
meant, and wished Joe were there to explain, as he was 
sure to do, to her entire satisfaction. She looked at the 
mam at the fire, and with the knowledge which had come 
to her the night before, arousing her frem her former indif- 
ference as to what_became of her, she longed to run away. 


Inaction and self-restraint were very galling to the wild, 


fe 
tion at aS own 


surrounding os, 


~ Fora eceat the depression of despair” seemed to fall _ 
oe upon her spirits, then with a bound they recovered them- 
selves; for youth and health were flowing strongly through 
her veins, and Joe had said he would come for her, and 
he always did as he said. She stood motionless where Jim 
had left her, when he took the pan from her hands, while - 
- these thoughts were surging through her newly awakened —__ 
brain, but with his return resolution revived, and she — 
caught the pan from him and bounded away across the = 
oom with the wild grace of a young fawn, unfettered by apes, 
bonds of a more conventional life. ; 
ie “Ye ain’t afraid 0” Ji im, are ye now?” he went on in 
his liquor-thiekened voice, for he was never entirely free 

from its influence. - 

‘What for? Ye ain’t a-goin’ to—ye ain’t a- goin’ to kill 

Bare me, be you?” she cried, a new terror lighting up ‘the dark 
~ eyes as she stared at him from the opposite side of the 
= 4-room, * <a 
- “Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Jim. ‘Why, my pretty crit- 
ter, ’m only a gittin’ ready to tell ye how much I think E 
on ye. -It’s all to once come across ol’ stupid Jim what é ie 
lively ils gal ye be, an’ Pm a hee up my min” to 
marry ye.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Polly, thinking she would rather = 


— 


her thar an to force her into mney a sate 
1p for life; and ‘up the ladder she soy through the 


= ~and a oat upon it. This was her w ay of fastening ae 
_ self in, believing it to be quite an impossible task for one : 
_ below to lift the door with her weight upon it—and there 
was considerable truth in her belief, for the one hundred — 
x and fifty or sixty pounds of which she boasted was not 
easy to be raised above one’s head, as would be nee 
in this case. 

_-—s **Wall, I guess I scairt her,” mused Jim, as he stood a 
a moment after she had disappeared; ‘‘but that'll be a good _ 
as thing for my empty pockets, an’ that high an’ tony York oe a 
_ woman kin hand over her hush money to me jest as wellez . | 
to Lume’s woman. Ah, Jim! you're a cute one, you be, to 


ne S 
vam 


__ plan to git game after some’ ody else hez brought it down;” 
- and with a low chuckle of pleasure at his own wisdom he 2 
_ ~ turned to answer Lume, who had been aroused by the 


slamming down of the chamber door. ee 
‘“What’s a-goin’ on? What’s that gal a-doin’?” he 


growled, knocking the ashes from his pipe and re-filling it. * 
with tobacco. ag 
“‘She’s put herself up chamber to save us the trouble. ; 
She grows cuter every day. She'll be wuth her weight in 
gold one o’ these days, an’ that’s consid’able,” said Jim 


with another coarse laugh. 

‘She ain’t wuth the salt thet’s used in keepin’ on her és 
fresh,” mumbled Lume, slowly raising himself from his 
chair, and stretching and yawning like a lazy dog. ‘‘It’s 
too close in here. JI want some fresh air to rouse me up. 
_ Le’s go an’ see to business,”—and he put on his overcoat 
and drew his hat close over his eyes, preparing to go - 
out. é \ 


Ns ““g>pose yell tie a lookin’? er yer ol” soma aroun’ 

fore long ?” queried Jim. + 
as “That oP woman’s very onsartain,” replied. Lume. 
“Them gypsy kind allers is; but ye jest ought to see her — 
handle the cards. Saad see more in ’em than a doz 


4 a open book, an’ she’ll git it about right, too. Her folks 
_ never’ll let her alone ’s long as she kin tell fortin’ the way a 
es she kin. It’s ruther *stonishin’. to folks, an’ lots on "em 
are willin’ to pay well fer the anita, she'll tell ’em. She’s 
gota way o’ findin’ out lots, an’ ye ean’t fool her much, 
nuther.” ‘ 
“‘T spose ye tried it on, eh?” said Jim, with: anotieee 
laugh. He seemed to be in a remarkably good humor, 
 \ although his wooing had not been much of a success so 
a , far. 23 
| To Polly, seated on the door in a heap, time seemed to aoe 
_ drag slowly along as the men below made their arrange- A 
sents for their night on the mountains. To her exited 
fancy they seemed to be more than their usual time get- 


- 2 _. ting ready to leave. ‘‘I wonder what they can be doin’ ?”” - 3 
a she said to herself, and tried to find a crack through — * 
_._ which to peer into the room below, without removing her-. 4 


self from the door, but in that she did not suceeed, so she - 

resigned herself to listening to the sounds of their thick a 
~ mutterings, which reached her in such low and gutteral 

sounds as to be nearly unintelligable. Finally she heard 
. . stumbling and slow footsteps mount the ladder; the bolt 
was slid into place; the steps slowly descended; the outer 
door opened and closed, and all was. still. Polly arose 
from her position of a barricade, and threw herself, still | 
dressed, upon the miserable pallet which she called her - 
bed, but too nervous to sleep. 
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— **Guess the folks ain’t to hum, by the lonesome looks o 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE RAID. 


‘‘Here’s the place!” called out Adonijah Stevens, as he : 
brought the horse he was driving to a sudden stand in tae 
road before Lume’s door, starting the three other occu- oan 


pants of the wagon in which he was seated, forward from _ 
their seats with the abrupt check. ‘‘It ain’t much of a 
show for a house, is it?” . 


“Breaking the law doesn’t seem to pay very much if 


that house is the best he can afford,” was the reply from 


_ Mr. Bunker, who sat at his side. 


““That’s a fact, it don’t,” assented the first speaker. ~ 
’ 


things. They must ha’ gone away ’arly. It can’t be more’n 


ten o’clock. OV Pete fetched them eight or nine miles on. 


a purty good jog. He kinder seemed to understan’ thair 


- was suthin’ in the wind ’at needed tendin’ to, or it’d blow 


up a blizzard or somethin’ wus.” While talking, the man 
alighted and was quickly followed by the others. Not a 
word was said as they advanced to the house, as it seemed 


to them all, in the face of uncertainties, it were better to 
occupy the time in action rather than words. Finding the 


door unfastened they were soon within the low walls, 
where the dying fire threw ghostly shadows upon them. 
Not a sound broke the stillness within save that made by 
the men, who had discovered the one lamp and haa pro- 


ceeded to light up and to examine the place in-which they _ 


oe 


= 


: sudden ea SSE was heard sveteel and-a oy wena 
= came down upon the door with such force as to bring it 
a ~ back into place, and cause the marsha l to nearly lose a5 
ae equilibrium and come reeling down the ladder. An excla- _ 
mation of astonishment broke from hislips, and at the same _ 
-moment his attention was attracted by the entrance of Joe, 
who seemed to take in the situation at a glance; for he 
had heard what wa¢ going on before he had started from 
~~ home, but had not been able to arrive on foot in time to 
__warn Polly, and get her away before the arrival of the 
eS officers. Nearly breathless from the haste he had made 
. over the four or five miles of hard, country road, he broke 
- forth: — 

‘¢Thair’s nobody thair ’at you want, boss.” 

The marshal descended the ladder, keeping his eye on 
Joe as best he could. 
> Pm not so sure of that,” he replied. 

“It’s on’y a poor gal ’at’s kept hid away from folks, by 
them mean rascals,” said Joe, earnestly. 
“So you are not one of them ?” - 

% ‘‘Me! No, sir; but J>want to get that gel away from 


that’s what I ?m 1 come fer. sits a don’t believe 


a gil Bit her;” and suiting the action to the word he ad-— 
vanced to the foot of oe ladder and called softly, — 
‘Polly, ’m come.” The door was at once raised and 
the girl’s voice was heard in answer. ei ee 

“I didn’t know it was you, Joe. I heard other voices, 
-an’ I thought you was to come alone to git me? You al- 
- lers do come alone, ye know? Tl git somethin’ to. Bubs 
‘round me, an’ be down in a jiffy an’ we'll start.” — 
_ _-—s"That’s all right,” said the marshal, with a laugh. 
“But she did come mighty near knocking me off\those _ 
delicate stairs.” Polly now appeared and came down the : 
xe ladder with the dexterity of one wen used to at¢..*iloress 
ge - take-a glance up there before we go,” continued Williams, 
cay casting a look of admiration upon the round, bright face of 

Polly as she passed him, and he clambered up the ladder in 
- far from the easy grace in which the girl had accomplished 
the same thing. He soon returned, satisfied thatthe cham- 
_ ber was empty, not only of human beings, but of nearly — 

everything else. Pity agitated the breast of the man for _ 
the forlorn condition of the girl as he cast a farewell glance , 
at her upon leaving the building to follow on in pursuit of — 
his game. 

The three men slowly found their way up the rough 
and sometimes rocky and precipitous incline, following 
with some difficulty a path which, at frequent intervals, was 
covered with dead brush purposely thrown across it as if 
to break its connection, and to throw a stranger who might 
be following it off the trail; but the marshal had both eyes 
and reason wide awake, and these little devices of the cau- 
tious ones were of no ayail in this case, for after a little 


oe 


ae 


ery of the foot path. 
“TE was along here that I found those best specimens,” 
he said, in a low voice, to Mr. Bunker. 
“Pye been thinking it over and am gong to join you in 
a your search, when we get this job settled,” was the reply as 
they passed on. Here the path took a sudden turn to the 
right, and seemed to lead directly to the edge of a steep — 
decline, and, landing on a large solid rock, was no longer 
traceable. 
On one side the mountain seemed to rise pr en 
_ toanumber of feet above their heads, and as they stood e 
for a moment looking-about them in the soft moonlight, s 
they made the discovery that something was going on not a 
a dozen feet from them, but hidden completely from their ~ 
view by the huge rocks and heavy growth of timber and © a 
-— underbrush; but the smell of smoke, and the almost in- ie 3 
distinguishable sound of: voices occasionally broke upon _ 
their ears. Guided by the sound, Marshal Williams step- 
_ ped nearer the edge of the rock where it fell down into =~ 
darkness of an unknown depth. Here there wasan open- 
ing through the bushes, along which a man might easily 
__pass, and which seemed to be the only entrance to a huge 
cavernous room within the mountain’s side, formed by 
nature, three walls of which were nearly all of rock, and 
the fourth of a growth of stunted evergreen that seemed 
to be climbing up the steep acclivity which shut away all 
connection with the outside world. At the fartherest end 


/, 


et ee 


ordinary chance passer-by. 


For a few minutes our men gazed over each other’s — 
_ shoulders into this retired nook, and upon the scene with- 
in, where two men were at work at their nefarious busi- 
ness of illicit distilling, with the flare of pine torches 


throwing their light upon them. Seeing that there ap- 


peared to be but this one place of entrance or exit, they © 


felt sure that they had the law-breakers secure; and, 


headed by Marshal Williams, they boldly strode into the ~ 


half formed cave. Suddenly surprised at their labors, the 


‘men stood gazing upon the intruders, with scowling brows, ~ 
and then as they advanced upon them, they showed an in- ~ 


of this room, whic ch was some thirty feet. deep, the over: 
5 hanging rocks formed a sort of roof, against which boards 
were thrown up and fastened together by a cross piece, 
_ thus making a small room in which one could be quite se- 
curely sheltered from wind and storm, and the view of any 


clination to fly past; but being intercepted in this plan of 


action, Jim and Lume cried in the same breath, — 
“Over the brink with them !? and clinched with the 
officers, and struggled and fought to get them to the edge 
of the precipice. In the midst of this fierce struggle, 
while Harry still stood near the entrance, wondering what 
he could do to assist in conquering these rebellious spirits, 
Lume’s eye suddenly fell upon him, and freeing himself 
from the deputy’s grasp with an almost superhuman effort, 
he sprang for the young man, with a movement so surpris- 


ingly sudden that Harry had no time to place himself 
upon the defensive, or move to one side before he felt 


himself in the grasp of the wretch, and heafd the words 
hissed almost in his ear,--- 

“You led ’em here, you skulking villain. Ye shall die!” 
and he felt himself being dragged the few intervening 


easier ae of. the sight of the staring aaputy go 
“but just recovered from the terrible repulse which h 


= dshee come together over ‘them : as a vanished fron 
- sight. In horror he gazed after them a minute, and then 
came to.a realizing sense of the struggle still going on so 
near at hand. Turning, he was just in time to see the 
big marshal throw his man flat, and with desperation 
in his eye, draw quickly from his pocket a pistol oe 
cried : — enti ; 
“Stir and you are a dead man!” Jim realized the a 
ation, and with a gleam of malice in his small, gray eyes, 
“he lay quietly while Eli snapped the handcuffs over his 
brawney wrists.. Then he was helped to his feet, and for 
the first time the marshal noticed the absence of Lume and — 
~Harry. ~ me: 2 
‘“Where’s your mam, li?” he asked the deputy. 5 
‘“‘Heaven knows! He and that New York fellow weni 
over the brink together. 
“Great Scott!” was the exclamation that broke from thee 
a marshal’s lips as ‘he took from its place one of the vented = 
torches, and with their prisoner between them they pushed 


saline 


ee eae wk 


ee ~ through the bushes and took up their march down the - 
a - nountains. 

5 It was well towards morning when they reached Lume’s 

= home, and here they found neighbor Adonijah Stevens with — 
—- Joe and Polly awaiting their return. ie 
a. “We thought we'd better stay an’ see the come-outanc- 
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ae their one prisoner. meee 
a. “The Lord only knows. They went over the precipice | 
and disappeared so es that I had no time to ask them | 
where they were going,’ ’ responded-Mr. Bunker, with grim 
- humor. Pacers 
“What! gone dows the rocks? Oh gracious! Thatnice 
young New York feller all smashed up with that miserable 
3 - old scalawag! Now that is too bad, I Gods: r for it. What 
-. will his relashuns say ?” 
= een Slt may not be as bad as we think,” said Mr. Bunker. 
__ **Ags goon as it is light enough we had better leave the mar- 
= ‘shal here to aust his prisoner and the rest of us go in- ei 
~ search of them.” 
.  ‘Sartain; that’s just the thing to do, of course. “Poor = 
young man, I hope he wa’n’t killed outright. ae fer the ~~. 
other feller he’s no account, an’ it will be a good missif he’s 
2 < gone. ” 4 AS 3 
e. “Te may be gonein a different way. Maynothave been 
hurt much, and may have finished Mr. Holbrooks then . 
yamosed to-parts unknown,” suggested the marshal. A 
“Oh, Lordy massy, wouldn’t that be too bad!” exclaimed Pte 
Adonijah, in rueful tones, clasping his hands and wringing __ 
them together. 
‘‘Well, there’s no use a worryin’ till we hev time to see =~ 
*bout it. Jes’ as soon as it’s light we’li go down the lower 
side the mountain and come up under that thair rise. [ 
- think I know jest whair it is,” said Joe. Polly can’t ye git 
a cup 0’ tea or somethin’ fer the men, then slink off fer a 
bit of a rest. Long watchin’ makes ye look peeked like.” 
These two had come to such a good understanding, and 
Polly had such a respect for the judgment of this young 


Be ink the feat. However, Joe was sae one who was 

_ jikely to make any such unreasonable demand upon her, 

although it seemed almost such a thing, to expect her tee 

- provide much of a meal from the resources of thismeagerly = 

_ supplied home. But being willing to do the best she could, ~ Sn > 

she hastened to bring forth everything she could find, and_ 

goon got together a conglomeration of edibles to which Joe 
invited the marshal and his deputy to sit down. By 
They were not very hungry, luckily, but not wishing to fin hy 
appear to be above partaking refr eshments at this very 
humble board, they sat down and went through the form of 
eating, while Polly watched them with a glow of pridethat 
she should for once have such fine looking men at the table 
$ she had spread, and seated at the fire-side, at which he had eg: 
labored until he had produced a good comfortable blaze, — 
Joe watched Polly; and Jim, silent and filled with fierceand = 
angry thoughts, sat casting morose and ugly glances from 
one to the other of the occupants of the room. The repast : a 
was soon over, and as the first faint streaks of the day _ 
showed in the east, Adonijah and Mr. Bunker followed 

Joe away from the cabin in quest of the two who might be 
lying, broken or perhaps dead, in the depths to which they 
had fallen, down the steep declivity. 

. After offering a breakfast to Jim who almost fiercely de- 
clined it, Polly industriously cleared the table and put the 
things away in as good order as she knew how, and then 
vanished up into her chamber, and dragging the covering 
from her bed she threw herself upon the floor and proceeded 
to make herself as comfortable as possible wnder the cir- 
cumstances, aid to take asleep; for the long night’s vigil 
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“opened a epavereatibn with his guard, after this tshion, 
_- gazing on his manacled wrists. * 
‘How long ye goin’ to keep me in these things ?” 
‘Oh, that depends upon your good or bad behavior.” 
“‘Aim’t I quiet enough now ?” st 
“*Yes, now you are, but I have no proof that you wile . 


‘continue so if I remove them.” bs 


; ‘cTake ’em off an’ lets havea fair show. If I don’t clean ui 
ye out in a fair fight, thistime, Pll go long with ye as meek 


_asalamb. ‘This forcing a man to keep still after nabbing 


im in a corner, ain’t no kin’ o’ fair thing. Ain’t ye goin’ 


-. to giveme a shone ie 


“No. Yow’re all right. Keep quiet and behave well” 
and it will be the better for you in the end.” 

“T s’pose yer a-goin’ to put me in jail.?” 

“‘’m not the one to decide that.” A short silence fol- — 
lowed, then Jim again broke out, — Fs 

“Say, boss, I’m dry.” 

‘What shall I get you?” asked the marshal rel 


about the apartment. 


“Tf ye’ll let me gointo that thair room, I’ll show ye some 
o’ the best liquor ye ever smacked yer mouth over.” The 
marshal thought best to humor the man, for it was not his_ 
first experience with one of the kind who have their stom- 


_achs in a condition perpetually soaked with this fiery con- 


diment, and knew he was more likely to keep from any 


attempted desperate act if allowed his usual indulgence. 


1 


“‘Come on then,” he said, and closely followed him as — 
he went into the room. From a small cupboard in one 
corner, Jim took a bottle, and without the ceremony of in- 
viting his companion to partake, tipped it at his own lips, 


and poured along draught down his throat. 
10 


mahi: bottle still in his hand. Roo 

. “Make yerself comf’table, boss, tm a ae to a FE 
with, these cussed things on me. It’s the fust Hn ‘ 
Guyer ever wore bracelets, an’ he don’t: i em.’ 
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TO THE RESCUE. 


‘The three men made haste to reach that point at the — 
base of the mountain where according to Joe’s account it 
was necessary to go before ascending its uneven surface in | 


search of the perhaps dead men, and, on arriving there, 


at 5%) 


they paused a moment and looked up towards the suiaTat 


towering high above them. 

“*Ye see that point jest up thair?” asked Joe, pointing in 
the direction indicated. ‘‘And kin ye see that line o’ blue 
smoke curlin’ up over them tree tops?” Adonijah and the 
deputy saw it. ‘‘Wall, that’s jest thair fire, an’ right under 


thair in that ravine is whair they must a fell when they went. 


over the mountain side, an’ thair’s whair we’ve got to go, so 


‘come on,”—and on they went over rocks and low under- 


growth, and made their way as rapidly as possible through 


the sometimes quite dense woods, until the deputy, all un- 


used to such hard travel, paused to wipe his perspiring 
brow, and exclaimed :— 

“Pd rather do ten day’s work at home than take another 
such a tramp.” 


‘‘We’re a’ most thair,” said Joe, encouragingly, and 


having rested long enough to recover their breathing, they 
once more advanced, but had not gone far when a groan 
broke upon their ears. They were now at the base of a 
rocky precipice, which rose high above their heads. The 
sun had risen, but the high mountain would not permit a 
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¥ "pausing to Geeet then eagerly pores his way ite he! a 
‘sound. Again the lonesome sounding groan smote their 
ears, and with a bound over some loose stones and stunted — 
brush Joe stood over Harry, who lay upon the cold, rough | 

ground, pale and still, save for the moan which occasion- _ 
: ally broke from his white lips. His hat was gone, his | 

- clothing was badly torn, and scratches were upon his face, — 
~~ from some of which, the blood had started. Further than: <n 
that no injury was visible, and Joe bent over him closely ~~ 
for a moment and then called to the others who were just a 
_. appearing in sight through the tangled wood. - 
: ‘“‘Pve found the young feller an’ he’s.alive yit, but I 
_can’t tell how much so he is!” The deputy came to the 


* side of the prostrate man and after a brief examination he — a 
soe . sald :— “3 

“I think he’s only in a faint. I wonder if there is any a 
-» water to be had about here. Take my cup and goandsee,” 
~~» and he took one of those articles which can be telescoped * 
together in a small compass from his pocket and offered it ; 


- to Joe, who had the good fortune to find a mountain spring 
bubbling from a rock near at hand; and taking the water 
which he brought, Mr. Bunker bathed the pale face and 
rubbed the limp hands before him until his efforts were re- 

_- warded by a quivering of the eyelids and a deeper moan; 
and soon after, Harry looked up with a long stare, then a 
look of recognition came into his eyes. For a moment he 
lay thus without speaking. 'Then he looked about him 
and attempted to rise, but sank back with another moan 
of pain, and shut his eyes. 


to ve RESCUR. 


2 WPhe poor feller ait git up !” exclaimed ‘Riou 


_ *‘May-be his back’s broke. Le’s try to raise him. We've > _ 
- got to get him home some how or ’nuther.” > 
said the sufferer, speaking for the first 


. “Ts my arm!” 


time, ‘‘and I’m afraid it is broken.” He tried again to 
vaise himself, and the deputy on one side, and Adonijah on 


the other, they soon had him sitting with his back against 


the latter’s knee. A little examination proved Harry’s as- 
sertion to be correct, for his right arm was broken just a 
little above the elbow, and hung limp at hisside. Taking 


a handkerchief from his pocket, Mr. Bunker made a sling . 
to support the enfeebled member, and carefully arranging — 


it for a support, he Been: it from around Ham ‘y's 
neck. 

“Now see if yon can stand,” he said, as he again rendered 
‘assistance by putting his hands under the poor fellow’s 
arms and supporting him. With some effort he succeeded, 


but when he tried to step, one ankle pained him so badly — 


that he thought at first it also must be broken; but it only 
‘proved to be a sprain, and he soon found that with some 


assistance, he could hobble along towards home. Joe had 


been looking about him, when he saw that he could render 
no more assistance, and had discovered not far from where 
they found Larry, wedged in between rocks and bushes, 


what seemed at first to be a lot of old clothes; but which, 


when dragged forth proved to bea human being, with deep 
cuts in his face, his hands scratched and bloody, his clothes 


partly torn from his badly bruised body, and his long, un- 
kempt hair partially over his deathly white face. He 
‘seemed perfectly lifeless, as Joe dragged him from his dread- 
ful position, and straightened his limbs on the hard, cold 
ground, and called the others to see. 


As Harry glanced at the wrecked mass of humanity he 


: : us apart, and the rocky walls bruised us as we shot down, 
- down into the dariness. I never knew when I ge 
_ where you found me.’ 


_ tell the tale,” said Mr. Bunker. ‘‘It looks as if it was * 
last fall for that poor creature. Now how are we to get — 
him down the mountain side? It must be a mile to his 
house.” 


Satie deputy how to help him weave branches of evergreens s 


“hat was a terrible fall. The trees caught us and tore 


““T don’t believe you could do that again sia be nine to 


Joe came to the rescue, and showed Adonijah and 


into a strong litter upon which they put the rather slen- 
der form cf the poor man, and slowly proceeded on — . 
their way, with many a long,halt. The men took turnsin | 
carrying the burden on the litter, and the one not thus en- 
gaged assisted Harry in his slow and painful march, 
Groans now and then escaped the poor fellow’s lips a» he : 
toiled on, for his whole body seemed strained and biuised, 
and the long misery of that descent through heavy under- 
growth, over rough stony places and long stretches of low- 
boughed trees that often interlaced themselves into nearly 
inseperable barricades, was long remembered. — 

As they came down into the valley where the clear rays 
of the sun warmed the autumn atmosphere, the sharp 
breeze and the motion of the bearers as they moved along 
as carefully as possible, seemed to arouse a remaining spark 
of life in the burden they bore, fora faint moan came from 
the pale blue lips. 

‘Oh, Pm glad we’re almost there, for I do believe he is 
not quite dead,” said Mr. Bunker. Such did seem to 
be a fact, for the evidence that the spirit still lingered in 


TO THE RESCUE. 


CG _ drew up to the door and passed in. 
Jt was near noon, so much time had been poate 


to wonder how much longer he should have to wait for 
é their return. Jim had arisen from his bed and was rest- 
3 __lessly pacing the rooms. As the procession came into the 
_. building he stood still, and as they brought Lume into the 
room and laid him down upon the bed, he gazed long at 
him with an unusually sad expression upon his face. 

“We knew thair was somethin’ a comin’. He said he 
- ‘Seen it in them cards. It’s too bad —too cussed bad. Is 
he dead ®” he asked of the men that had borne him into 
the room; but before any one could answer him, another 
= low moan broke from the motionless but slightly parted 
lips. Jim started. 

‘‘He ain’t dead!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Somebody go fer a 
doctor, quick!” 

““We had better move him £0 some better place, as soon 
as possible, and before he returns to consciousness, or his 
: suffering will surely kill him,” said the deputy. 

* I think you are right, Eli,” responded the marshal, and 

3 turning to Adonijah Stevens he continued: ‘‘Hix your 

; wagon as comfortable as you can, and we'll get him to the 
village.” 

‘ “‘Where are ye goin’ to take him?” asked Joe. 

- “lm sure we will find some one to take him in among 

: the good people about here. 

“tT shouldn’t wonder if ye would. Ye can take lim to 
my house an’ me an’ my woman ’Il do the best we kin for 


: him,” said Adonijah. So they made hasty preparations for 
J departure.. It was arranged that Harry should occupy the 
¥ seat with Polly and Adonijah, while Lume lay upon a straw 


- 7 . 


its bruised and battered abode grew more cortain as they 


_ coming down the mountains, and the marshal had begun 


‘bed in the back of the wagon with his feet extended under “%g 
their seat, and his head supported ‘and shielded from the - 
sun by Joe; and the marshal and deputy were to follow 
as soon as possible with their prisoner on foot. Adonijah 2 
urged his worn looking farm-horse forward as fast as possi- 
z enpis, but it was well along into the afternoon by the time — 
they arrived in front of farmer Hasting’s gate, and there 
_ was yet a good half mile to go before reaching Adonijah’s 
_. home, but the increased sufferings of the injured. man so” 
alarmed Joe that he cried out:— . - 
 “Jist hold on an’ Pl ask grandma ef we can’t take aie . 
in here. It’s dreadful to see his face an’ hear his groans.” “tag 
Adonijah stopped the horse, and Joe settled Lume’s head 
upon the straw bed, and jumping out, ran rapidly to the 
__ house, where his story was soon told, and the consent gained __ 
a to bring the injured man in. Slowly and carefully this — 
‘was done, and grandma gave up her room down stairs-for 4 
his accommodation, and Joe jumped into the vehicle with ~~ 
_ Adonijah and Harry and hastened for the doctor. Hehad 
hardly gone when his mother came into the kitchen from % 
an adjoining room and beheld the girl Polly as she sat gaz- 
ing about her in open-mouthed wonder and learned what 
had happened, from her mother and sister-in-law. 

“You'll come into my room with me now you have given 
yours up,” said Martha putting her arms etree about 
her parent. 

‘cYes, Marthy, if ye want me,” replied Mrs. Hastings 
with a fond smile, then turning to Polly she said in a kind 
‘sweet voice. ie 

‘ ‘Did ye have yer dinner, child ?” 

‘‘Na-o,” answered the girl, eyeiug grandma curiously. 

‘Wall, wall, ye must be hungry. Ye shall have some- 
thin’ ¢’ eat, right off. 


0 THE RuscUR, 

: ~ Not one motion escaped the bright eyes of Polly as the 

motherly woman went about bringing forth and arranging 
neatly on a side table, food nicely prepared and much more 


_ tempting to an appetite than anything she ever saw before. i 
_____-Mrs. Gildo had been trying to enter into conversation with 
pee her with very little sucess, for, as farmer Hastings after- a 
___-wards said of her first few days with them, ‘‘She was like 3 
-—_-acat ina strange garret, an’ didn’t appear to know what =~ 
to say or do with herself.” A ; 
a “*You’ve lived a long time with that man in there, haven’t =~ 
; you?” Martha asked. Polly nodded. 

Bene “Can you remember when you were left in his care? 
Polly shook her head), c 
You always supposed him to be your father until quite 


recently, I hear.” The girl made no reply. She was not 
guite sure what ‘recently’ meant, and was revolving the 
word in her mind as she.watched the movements of the 
elder woman, giving an occasional glance at her interroga- 
2 tor. : - = 
| He is badly hurt and won't be likely to be able to raise 
é any objection to your secking a new home.” Still the girl 
was silent, but she looked as if it would make no difference 
in her determination to do so, if he could object. 
‘“‘T suppose you will want to learn to work and do as 
other people do, will you not ? 
Polly nodded slowly, and now grandma turned to her and 
said :— 
“‘Come now an’eat. Ye must be dre’dful hungry. It’s 
a long ride, an’ the mount’in air is allers good fer a appe-  ~ 
. tite.” But to the surprise of the two women, Polly would 
not stir from her seat, but with downcast eyes she sat 
motionless. After urging her some time in vain, Mrs, 
Hastings beckoned her daughter, and they passed into 


watched to see what the ae, would do when left alone. 


her eyes to rest a moment upon the neatly arranged table, 


ae and then with a bound she crossed the room and the rapid- | Bs 
ity with which the food disappeared fully proved that it 
was not the lack of a healthful appetite that had caused 
her to refuse when grandma had persistantly invited her to 
Cs partake of the meal. After watching her for some time — Ke 


: _ Martha said: — 


5, 


Sey you placed on the table; let us go back.” So, with a pre- 

. liminary cough and clearing of the throat, they entered the 

room; but at the first intimation of theirreturn, Polly had 

sped across the kitchen, and now sat quietly in the seat 

_— where they had left her. Grandma smiled a little, then a 
gad look chased the smile away, at the evidence of the 
natura! depravity and deceit the girl had shown. 

‘¢Perhaps when she has been with us a while, and over- 
come her shyness she may be taught better,” she said to 
herself with a sigh. It seemed a rather arduous task for 
the gentle old lady to undertake to tame this wild spirited 
girl, but she said softly to herself, ‘God, the heavenly 

Father has sent her to us, and he will help us. Our duty 
ig plain. We will not shrink from it because it seems hard.” 
‘Wall, it do seem as if we was a gettin’ quite a family,” 
exclaimed Samuel’s wife, coming suddenly into the room. 

‘‘T ouess Samuel 71] have to build an addition to the house 

purty soon. Tve been a tryin’ to make that poor creetur 
comf’table, but he do take on wuss an’ wuss every minute. 
It’s dre’dful to stay in thair alone with him. I wish Sam- 


ities ees “where. throtigh the crack of a door they 


Presently she seemed to realize that no one was in the 
room but herself, and glancing keenly about her she allowed — 


“Tm afraid she will make herself sick, she eats so rap- 
- idly; and see, there isn’t much left of the bountiful supply j 


would get back from the as Pag Joe ’d a oh ie 
he might a done them errands jest as well’s not. It beats — 
ull how we’ve got to dependin’ upon that boy a’ready. He 
_ does make himself dre’dful handy out doors andin.” 
“Let me stay with him a while until the doctor comes, _ 
or may be Sammy will be home from school soon and can 
help us,” said Martha. ene 
a ~ Wall, I decla’r for it, Marthy, 8 don’t look as if ye 
was str ong ’nough to do much nussin’, but ye might. go in — 
_ till I see to startin’ the supper. I’ve got to make a batch 
~ 0’ biscuit to patch out the bread till the regular bakin’. It 
beats all where them loaves have all gone te” Martha 
2 = went across the little entry into the room where the suffer- - 
ing man lay, and Elsie turned to her work after giving 
- Polly a looking over, as she still sat silent but observant of e 
all that was transpiring around her, 


OHAPTER XV. 


TWO DISCOVERIES AND A DEATH, 
‘ ‘ : =f 

“There comes the doctor, and I declar’ for’t, I’m awful — 
glad !” exclaimed Mrs. Samuel, bustling up to the kitchen 
— door and opening it. Joe came in with him and they fols 
lowed the lady of the house into the room where Martha 
sat by the bedside, with a face pale and agitated, and a 
look in her eyes as of one disturbed by terrible fears as she 
arose from her chair and moved back to give place to the 
doctor. Joe noticed her face. p 
_ Are ye sick, mother? he asked in a low tone, as the — 
doctor stooped over his patient. “e 

‘“‘No, no,” quickly replied Martha. “Thinking the ap: ~ 
parent suffering of Lume had, perhaps, nearly overcome 
her, he said no more, and she hastily left the room, and 

going directly to her own apartment shé threw herself” 
‘-— wtpon her bed with her faco buried in her hands. For. 
—- 8ome time she lay thus, then a shudder passed over her 

frame as she murmured to herself :— 

“Just as I thought to find peace and rest, this has come 
upon me, I fear to have him live: I dare not pray to have 
him die. Oh why cannot Idie? That would end it all.” 

Her mother’s voice broke upon her eat. 

“It was too much fer ye, wan’t it, Marthy to ’tend *to~ 
that poor. crestur? The doctor says he’s all broke up ins 
side, 21’ there ain’t no hope fer him to get well. Joe says 
it was a dreadful place to tumble down, an’ he fell in sich =~ 


a 


ee 
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_ Martha started up. 


asked eagerly. 

“4 ‘*So Elsie was jest a-tellin’ me.” 
~ . Oh, mother, I am glad!” burst from Mar tha’s lips. 
“Why, child! what are you sayin’?” cried the older 
- woman in astonishment. 

“Have you seen him, mother ?” . 

‘I kinder took a peak at him when they was a-bringin’ 
bey. way.” . 

__- **Go and look at him, and then come and tell me that it 

is not the man who persuaded me to run away from the 

best of parents, when I was young and foolish. Tell me it 

is not the man who wrecked my life, if you can, and I will 

_ pray he may live.” 

™ ‘Marthy, ye don’t think its Manuel Gildo? Oh, Mar- 
thy!” 

“We is terribly changed, mother, but as I sat at his 
side watching his scarred, scratched and bruised face, a 
recognition slowly came over me of what he once was; and 
I saw him in his youth again, and as I saw him last twelve 
__—-years or more ago. Oh, how can I but rejoice at the doc- 
tor’s verdict,” and a Byer laugh broke from her lips. 

“Oh, Marthy! youw’re worn out; you must be wrong. 
You never ought to have gone into that room; the sight 
was too much for ye. Lie down, dear.” 

“Go and look at him and tell me if you recognize him, 
or I cannot rest.” Grandma stroked her daughter’s brow 
with a pitying look. 

“‘My poor child. The way of the transgressor is hard; 
but be comforted, there is a way to find rest and peace. 


a tia with his head a sate down in a lot o’ brush.” ies 


_. — “Did the doctor saz, surely, he could not recover ?” ai rs 


on him in, but as I couldn’t do no good I kept outen the; fa 


Now tie down an’ I’ll go an’ see if ay are Rone or ero 
he again threw herself upon the bed and watched 


ee oF she arose and followed her into the other iia 
and stood near the door while the old lady closely scanned — 
_ thé man’s face. A thorough examination had been made, 
and the doctor had gone, after leaving proper directions — 
and administering a quieting potion, saying he had a visit — 
to make up the road a piece and would look in again on his _ 
return. Joe sat by his side bathing the haggard face. The — 
soothing medicine had somewhat quieted his sufferings, 
and the features were no longer working in convulsions of 
«pain. His hair had been brushed back from his brow, and 
his scraggy beard smoothed and trimmed. Re, 
‘The doctor says he is hurt in’ardly an’ can’t stand ib = 
-leng, but he’ll most likely come too ag’in afore he dies.” 
Joe looked up at grandma as he spoke, and she saw a strik- — 
ing resemblance to the poor wreck before her, in the youth’s 
face. Alas, her daughter’s fears were too true. Martha 
was watching her with such eagerness that every changing 
expression on her face was read as an open book. 
“Oh, mother, I see you also recognize By miserable 
husband !” she moaned. 
oP Joe sprang to his feet. 
<i ‘““What is it? What do you say, mother ?” he cried. 
6 Who do you think this Lume Larkin is?” : 3 
“Not that name. That is not right,” cried his mother. 
‘*Who is he then?” he demanded. ‘Do you know him ‘ 
to be any one else fer certain ?” fs 
“Oh, | son, it is my husband, Emanuel Gildo, ‘and 4 


a 
>a 


a= 


your—” 
‘‘T don’t believeit. Heisnot my father!” interrupted Joe. 
4 
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; core is true, he is!” cried the sahenty ee OtAaTO Jos a i ae 
Fiood as if dumfounded a moment then-cried in a distress- 


ful voice : — 
“Couldn’t ye a-found a better one fer me?” and then 
he hastily quitted the room and the house, and went to the 


- quiet of the barn to think over this new, and, to him, mis- 


erable discovery. Soon after he went out Lume began 
muttering to himself. First in low, indistinct tones which 
presently grew more clear, and Martha, who had taken the 
place which Joe had vacated at the bed side, listened while - 
he muttered. 

‘'Thair’s trouble fer me in them caine I wish the old 
woman wus here. She’d read ’em fer me—I’ll see to 1t— 
Pll keep the gal safe. Who'll want ’er any way? She’s 


never had a show to l’arn much an’ it’s better fer us ’at she 


shouldn’t. She’d find out too much ef she wan’t afraid of 
me. Tve got to keep her that way.” He paused a few 
minutes, then went on, taking a new theme, and going 
back many years. 

‘“‘Now, Marthy, don’t be hard on a fellow. I don’t do 
right to spend money on drink, when you an’ the children 
need it,do ye say? Tve been unkind to ye—may be I 
hev, but when I got to thinkin’ over the good friends ye 
left to go with me, I kinder lest respect fer ye ” 

A groan broke from his lips, and a spasm of pain distorted 
his face; then his mind seemed to go over the scene in the 
mountains, and his fall with Harry, and his rambling talk 
was of that, with added fancies and roughlanguage. After 
a while came an interval of silence and then the watcher 
heard him say,— 

‘“‘We’re sure to make somethin’. The ol’ gypsy hez 
found Poll’s mother an—ha! ha! she ain’t her mother, an’ 
I knew it all along; but money made her lie. She wanted 


was in one of her sprees. I didn’t think much on’t then, 
but it may be a good thing to know in the end,” 

Grandma Hastings had been called away and Martha sat 

alone. ‘There was little to be done but to watch and wait, 


- deserted by him. She put all such thoughts away from 


3 her and waited upon him in all her waking hours with a 
resigned if not a cheerful spirit. 


After a time, Joe recovered from his chagrin at finding 


” in the depraved and miserable Lume Larkin the author of — 
his being; who had not seen him since his early youth until 


he appeared with Ham, one of Lume’s associates in crime, 
as a ‘‘handy boy to help ’em,” who called himself Joe 
Giles. ‘Thus it happened that father and son met after a 
lapse of years under the disguise of ficticious names, which 
proved a complete barrier to the knowledge of their own 
identity. 

A few days passed in a semi-unconcious state, alien the 
voice gave utterance to the vagaries of the injured brain; 
then came a time when the mists all seemed to clear away 
and Lume awoke to a realizing sense of his surroundings. 

His first moments of returning reason were occupied in 

trying to comprehend the situation. He recognized his 
wife in the pale, worn woman at his bedside. 

‘‘Where are we, Marthy?” he asked as he saw that they 
were alone. 


the gal’s money. of got ‘it Baton the oP woman ‘that aed 


“for she knew not what further developments of the past _ a 
~ might be made in his mutterings. There being no doubt 
who Luman really was, she felt that her place was at his — 
_ bedside, and patiently she nursed the wreck of the man 
- who in his youth had. been fair of face and glib of speech, — 
and had won her to desert friends and home, to be in time 


/ 


es ALY my mother’s,” LARS. Seder “Hie rested a moment, 
: seeming to be trying to understand her answer. 
~~ ‘How came we here ?” ie 
— “You were hurt and brought here to be cared for.” - 
“Tow far is it to Cedartown ?” 

“This is a Mother lives here now. I was - . 
here when you came.’ 

“T hain’t seen ye fer a long time, Marthy. Does yer 

folks know me ?” : 


Veg,” 
He lay still some time looking very pale and tired. =e 
q _ JT didn’t hardly know ye first, Marthy. Where’ smother 
and the children ?” : mh 


‘*Yes, where is she ?” oa 
_ ‘‘She’s gone to another world.” eee ek < 
“Dead ?” a 


3 Your own mother 2” 


Martha nodded. 
4 ‘‘Are the children dead ?” 
a ‘“The little girl is, and the boy is grown and goes about 


% here by the name of Joe Giles. 
Lume started, and looked long and earnestly at his wife. 


“*Ye’re tellin’ me the truth?” he demanded. 
“‘T never told you anything false, Manuel. You can 
believe me now.” Another pause, then he went on: — 


‘ : “Pm hurt bad, I kin feel that. Hes thair been a doctor 
to see me?” Martha bowed her head. 

ES ‘‘What does he say. Kin I pull through ?” 

3 He gives no hope” she answered in a listless way as 
if it mattered not to her. He noticed it. 


- Ye don’t care!” he exclaimed bitterly. ‘‘Wall, I dunno 
as I kin blame ye. JI hain’t done as I orter. It tires me 
to talk, but ef I git well Pll reform.” He closed his eyes 


W 


a owith a moan of ies Feiss a while us sag Saeed. the — 
heavy ee and asked :— 


voice. a ee 
““She’s here, with my friends.” “a z es 2g A 
-\  Yain’t thair been nobody arter her ?” " 
- “No one.” 
7 ‘Whair’s Jim ?” 

“Gone to Burlington with the metal and his deputy.” 
oS Again the heavy eyes closed. Polly appeared at the bed-_ 
room door and peeped in without rapping. She had over-_ 
2 come her first: shyness and had begun to help about the — 
sy house a little, and had been sent to call Mrs Gildo to her 
ae : 


tea. At the sound of her voice Lume opened his eyes. a 
Poor Polly, some one orter make her folks own her an? 
es take care on her. She ain’t a bad one,” he said. ae 
a Mrs. Gildo sent the girl away saying she was not hungry a 
ce: and would eat by and by. A new interest seemed all at a 
iE once to kindle in her face. ce 


“Manuel,” she said hurriedly, ‘tell me who her eau a 
are. I will write it down and you shall sign it. It is only e 
just that you should do this before you —” she hesitated. 4 
‘3 It seemed a hard word to add, the one of three letters with 
__ which she was about to finish her sentence. a 

‘“‘Before I die,” he said—then continued, “I'll do it. E 
Git your pencil and paper, an’ we'll want a witness) Oh! 


‘A 
these pains are dreadful.” 4 
pa. Mrs. Gildo hastened away, and soon returned with writ- : 
“aE ing materials, followed by her brother. 3 


‘Give me a drink!” said Lume writhing in misery, for — 
his suffering seemed to be increased by his efforts to talk. 
Martha poured out some water and prepared a draught 

_which she handed him to quiet in a degree his sufferings, 
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__while farmer Hastings supported his head ; then he pre- i 
pared to tell his story, which was slowly accomplished, with © 
-__ long pauses to rest the white lips that would soon be done ae 
their work forever. 
“"T’wan’t long after I left you, Marthy, that I fell in 
with a low Gypsy fortune-teller called Zer.a Petroussi. She 
- wasin Saratoga with her tribe,an’ they sold baskets an’ 
- fancy things an’ she told fortunes an’ got considerable to- 
- gether that way. One day a woman came to her with a 
bright black-eyed little gal "bout four years old. She said 
she war her little gal an’ ef Petroussi would take care on’ 
her an’ call her her own, she would give her so much money 
every year of her life, an’ she could live like a lady. Pet- 
‘roussi asked her what she wanted to git rid on her fer, an’ ~ 
she sed it was family troubles an’ a great secret. Petroussi : 
found out by the lady’s maid ’at Poll wan’t her child, but 
belonged to her husband’s brother, who had been livin’ 
in Canada, but he an’ his wife both dicd suddenly of a 
disease ’at was a-goin’ ’round, and left the little gal all alone; 
the woman’s husband couldn’t git away from the city to 
go fer her, so he sent his wife. hair was a lot o’ property _ 
’at would go to her husband an’ his children if that little 
gal was got outen the way, so she fixed it. Thair wasa 
big railroad smashup in the train jest before the one ’at she 
come in, an’ she pretended that was the train she was in, 
and the gal was killed an’ burn’t up,—fer some on the keers 
did ketch fire an’ all burnt up,—an’ she hired the maid to 
help her tell her false story to her husband.” Lume paused, 
and Farmer Hastings wet the parched lips. 
“What was her name?” asked Martha. 
“‘Her name—the one she gin was Allen, but the ol 
Gypsy woman said she knew it wan’t her true one, but that 
she was a-goin’ to find out.” 


trouble fer her. 
— fore long, an’ she’ll be here sure when > says it.” 
' “Tow long before you expect her ?” 

.Thair’s nothin’ sure ’bout the exact time, but in the 
course 0’ the winter. She sed she hed track o’ the woma 
an’ she’ll come after she settles with her; but Ill never 
see her,” he added with a fuint shake of hishead. ‘‘I feel. 

the end a-comin’,”—and he clutched at the clothing over 
his chest as if to make his breathing easier, and a long 
moan escaped his lips. 'armer Hastings had been listen- 
ing os ; ee 
‘Yo sw’ar’ ye’ve told the truth !” he exclaimed, catching * 
and holding up Lume’s right hand. 
‘Fore Heaven, I sw’ar!” he replied faintly.” 
‘‘Now sign yer name;” and he placed the paper béforess 
him upon which Martha had written his statement, as it ae 

fell in faltering and hesitating tones from his lips, and : 4 
steadied the trembling hand as it traced hisname. It hap- : 
pened that grandma and Martha and the much disgusted 2 
- son had kept the secret of Lume’s real name to themselves; 

thinking this knowledge could bring no credit with it to a 
* 
4 


= 


rad - any one, so that the surprise of Martha’s brother as he 
---__-watched the dying man slowly tracing his real name, was 
beyond control. 
“Great Christopher! Is that your name ?” 
an Lume gazed up into Samuel’s face, then turned to his 
wife in-surprise. ‘‘You said they knew,” he said. 


7 Abe 


= Not brakyhody™ 5 was the rely. ST meant mother 


Lume said slowly and with a new sadness in his voice. 


He had ceased to care for her comfort and pleasure long ~ 


and touched Martha. ‘‘It is the nearness of the coming 
”» 


3 before he had finally left her, and this new phase surprised 


_ change,” she said to herself, as she looked with pitying 
_ eyes upon him. The love she thought long dead stirred a 
_ little under its crushing weight of years of shame and sor- 
‘row. “For my sake!” she thought. ‘‘Oh that he had 
g thought of my peace and happiness before,” — and with a 
2 peek she leaned her forehead upon the palm of her hand 

and rested her elbow on her knee. 

_ “Ye knew it all the time, Marthy?”’ asked Hoe brother 

s “in a tender voice. 

__ *‘From the first time that I saw him lying here, 
Martha softly. 
“Who told Joe ?” 
“IT told mother and Joe.” 


” 


said 


eall him after me?” he said with a jealous pang. 

“‘T always have until I found him here. I only do as he 
has taught others to do.” 

‘“‘My name deserves to die with me. I “Lave done no 
credit to myself nor my name.” A sad expression came 
over his face. He showed signs that his conscience though 
seared and hardened still lived As he gazed on the patient, 
worn face of his wife the pangs of remorse were added to 
his already great suffering. 

Uearing that he was in his right mind grandma came 
and talked with him, and in her usual way said comforting 
words, and helped to smooth the path the wretched soul 


eee Tl ee 


Lume caught the reply. ‘‘You call him Joe; you do not 


“TT guess it’s best that they shouldn’t, for your sake,” 


- 


% a on: “but ee had te him there was freianee 
be ae even such as he, and that there was one who longed to 
“wash him white again, and make him fit to go into a 
presence of his great Judge. And soeming to take cou 
age and comfort, the spirit passed out into the fading an 
the dawning light of the two worlds—the temporal and 
) >= spiritual! Sah 
3 _ The funeral was held at roms Hastings, and aes Ss 
~ mutilated body, found a resting place in the family buryin: 
lot, and not one of the neighbors knew that it was the 
husband of the one they had known as the Widow Giles, 
who had been ae there to rest. 
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and daughter. They ie a ae bear introduced, at 
Mrs. Van Vassar’s reception, so that another description of. 
them will be unnecessary. The beauty of the room with — 
its dainty furnishings satisfied their pride, but only added 
to the fires of ambition which burned within thcir breast, 
in an unquenchable flame. 
‘‘Well, mother, I have taken your advice and by protes- 
tations of affection, which I was far from fecling for the 
. little gypsy, I have won Ella Marsden’s confidence in part; 
a but, although I do not like te compliment her, she is too 
practical to be easily deceived. She has as little romance 
in her as any one I ever knew, and seems to instinctively- 
detect the false from the true. I can see she is afraid of 
me, even while she responds to my caresses and evident in-. 
terest in her welfare; but her faith in her lover—her 
lover,” Imogene repeated with a frown, ‘‘is as strong as. 
- adamant. I cannot make a breach between them by half 
__whispered suspicions against his fidelity while lingering so 
long away from her side. Not one thought of distrust dis-. 
 turbs her faith in him, for the reason that she is true to 3 
_ him. ‘There is only one way, mother, to part them; only 
one way to pine an insurmountable obsticle in the way of 
their marriage.” ei 


ar oused herself fom hee reverie and went on in the same 3h 
— low tones. 
 “Ttis to find some plan to convince Ther that she wits 
be an obsticle in his way to future advancement. She 
knows Harry is ambitious to make a great man of himself. 
Is there no way to compass my wish ? To force her as by 
- her own judgment to refuse, of her own will, to be the © 
_ weight to hold him down from soaring to the height to — 
which his ambitious spirit aspires.” The black eyes of the 
girl flashed eagerly as she leaned forward and demanded 
in almost a fierce tone: — 

“Why don’t you suggest something ? Is there nothing _ 
in her past, in her mother’s life, nothing which can be aux 
dragged from the grave where it has long been buried that 
ean be made td cast its death-dealing shadow over her fair 
name? Mother, did you not formerly know the family ? 
Can you not say you did, at least ?”” 

Mrs. DuPont gazed at hee ehild in an amazed way as she 
_ broke out: — 
‘“‘What do you mean? Would you have me lie? Would 


you have me drag her mother from her grave to condemn: 3 
: ler own child to unhappiness ?”” . om 
Rye! ‘‘Well, what are you doing for me if you refuse to help ; 
a me in this? I have set my whole heart upon accomplish- ; 


ing this thing, but I can do nothing alone. Do you care 
more for her happiness, her good name than mine ?” 

‘‘No, no, my ehild, but this you propose, how can it be 
done? J eannot stand up before the eee and proclaint 
iw false story.” - 

‘J don’t ask you to do that,” replied the daughter. _ 


4 
ne by alee 


Sint it was not positively known where the whisper of con- 
_ tumely sprang into life, which shall gather sfienptl as it = 


fall upon its victim and crush her to the earth.” 


_ted tone as that lady continued in silence. 


~~ RORMING A PLOT. ; 


set would be better that your voice were not heard, or 


goes, until the dark shadow of the cloud of slander shall 


The mother looked upon her daughter, as she sat upright 
in her chair, where she had been gracefully reclining whenthe —_ 
conversation began. The foot-stool, upon which her feet — 
had been resting, was pushed aside as she arose from her 
recumbent position in her vehemence, but she still helda 
novel in her tightly closed hand, and as the elder lady’s _ 
eye fell upon this she thought: ‘‘She has the force of the 
heroine of the character therein portrayed,” and she hardly _ 
knew whether to take pride in this revelation of her child’s 
nature or not. 

“‘You don’t speak, mother,” she continued in an irrita- 


“‘T must think before I can speak with any certainty as 
to what is best to be done,” was the reply as she leaned 
her head upon the palm of her hand. . 

“Think fast then for Harry is coming home before long. 
The seed must be well sown before his return.” 

While this talk was going on up stairs, the maids below 
were gossiping with a woman who had presented herself 
before them as a fortune-teller, 

It seemed very remarkable to these girls, the things that - 
were told them, and it was truly wonderful, the little items 
of family affairs this gifted creature gathered from the 
three house maids before her without their once suspecting 
it, while she revealed their past, present, and future, which 
she told them was plainly written in the lines of ther 
hands. ‘Then selecting the most credulous among them 


eee of a secret enemy of whom she nits Pia she | 
‘drew from her all she knew of the ladies of the house, and 
it was considerable, for she was the waiting maid above : 
stairs, as the wily gypsy had suspected, and many a word | 


_ had fallen upon her ear while she worked in her mistress’ 
- room, that were better spoken in her absence, or not said 


atall. As she withdrew her powerful influence from over 


_ the girl, who was not aware that anything unusual had oc- 


~ curred, the creature pressed into her hand the money.she 
had paid for her fortune while in the room with the others. 
‘Yer enemy is strong, and ye will need all yer money,” 


she said. ‘To be sure it was only a quarter, but the un- lame 


. wonted generosity in one of her class so surprised the girl — 
that no power coming from words of warning from nearest 
friend could shake her faith in the woman’s ability to re- 
-. veal all things. : 
As she seemed about to take her eis she suddenly 
turned and said: — : 
‘‘Would ye do me the great kindness to tell yer misses I 
have a message for her if she will permit me to tell her it.” 
The girl invited her to a seat, while she did her errands 
but as she turned and went up stairs she did not hear the 
gentle fall of feet, or notice the dark-robed figure which 
stole softly behind her, and lingered in the turn of the hall 
while she rapped at Mrs. DuPont’s door. 

‘Come in,” bade a voice, and Maggie the maid entered, 
partially closing the door behind her. Shewasalone. Im- 
ogene had left her mother to ponder on the subject of their 
conversation. 


wy 


“Oh, ma- ma, ee a peoria tel fortunetellae below, | 
the like as ye never saw, an’ she’ll tell ye all ye ever did or 


= thought of, an’ she says, ma-ma, she has a message for Ye 


an’ may I plaze show her up ?” 


‘A fortune-teller, Maggie. I want nothing of a forbuiiee® : 


teller! Where have you left her? Go at once and send — 
her away before she steals something.” 
“Oh, ma-ma, sure, she’s not the common gort at all. 


_She never axed me one cint for telling me the whole of me 


life, an’ lots mor and she says she has something i in part 
ticular to tell ye.” 

‘What om the low creature have to tell me? N 0; tell 
her to go.” 

“‘She’s not low, ma-am. She’s re-al dacint looking, an’ 
sure ye’ll be after wanting to know the message.” 

What other remonstrance Mrs. DuPont would have 


offered was not known, for a voice at the door caused her — 


to turn and behold a woman plainly but rather neatly clad 


in dark garments and a close bonnet, and whose face was 


partly hidden from view by a thick veil. 

“Tt is of great importance, my lady, and if you will not. 
hear it from me you must soon hear it from others to your 
great sorrow.” The woman’s steady black eyes seemed to 
hold the mistress of the mansion and almost compel her 


to listen. ‘‘It is for you alone.” she added, seeing Maggie. 


still lingering in the room. oN 

“You can go, Maggie. I will call you soon to show the 
woman.out.” The maid departed and Mrs. DuPont mo- 
tioned the fortune-teller to a seat, while she sank into one 


near a small table on which she rested her arm and toyed. 


with some of the bric-a-brac thereon, and prepared to listen 
to what the woman might have to say. 
“‘T have the secrets of your life, my lady, and would tell 


Peso 


nee 1s soon to be: made known to the eee 2 


“Nothing but the truth, my lady. Ah, well you aoe 
the secret im your breast; well you know of the little one 

go cruelly left behind you ina gypsy’s care, that you might 
enjoy the wealth that belonged to her. Did you not prom- 
to pay, if the secret was well kept? It was kept until 
you felt safe and no longer kept your word withme. You 
thought yourself safe in your city home, and with the 
name that you did not give when you bargained with the 
poor gypsy for so much a year to keep your secret; but I 


lowed you to your door.” 
— “T deny it all,” cried Mrs, DuPont, with white trembl- | 
ing lips. 
“And you know you speak false words when you do lis 
replied the woman. 
~~. “You cannot prove this thing,” Mrs. DuPont cried, 
— wringing her hands together. The woman laughed. 
_ *My lady forgets the little one’s clothing, and the ring 
with the mother’s name, which was on the baby finger, and 
Tam sure she forgets the compact written by my lady’s own 
hand.” 
-*You have these still ?” she demanded in a hoarse voice, 
“Ah | my lady.” 
“And what are you going to do?” she asked with a 
_ white drawn face and her hands clenched tightly in her 
lap. 


hat the aes you believe to he ieaa is s alive and ‘you - 


never forget faces, and I saw you in your carriage and fol- — 
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Ba O11 Ciroaveat me!” cried Mrs, DuPont in alarm, 
*‘T must have money. You know, my lady, that money 
is a good thing to have.” 
‘‘How much will satisfy you ?” she asked. 


iS 


‘‘Have I not served my lady well? Has not the sceret 


been faithfully kept ?” the woman asked. 


“Yes,” the lady said thoughtfully. ‘‘Can I be as a 


sure of you in the future as I have been in the past ?” 


‘Make good your promise and the grave shall not be 2 


more silent than the gypsy fortune-teller. But try to de- 5 rr 
ceive me again and you will be deeply sorry for that day.” 
‘*Nothing less than the full amount will satisfy you,do 


you say ?” 


‘‘Nothing less. I keep my promise; why should not 
you?” Mrs. DuPont groaned in spirit. It was not an 
easy thing to raise so large an amount of cash upon such 
short notice. Just then the voice of her daughter broke 


upon her ear as she spoke to the maid in the hall, and all - 


at once the evil one whispered to her inward conciousness a 
plot, against an innocent girl, well worthy of his concep- 
tion. Leaning forward she said eagerly : — 

‘Listen now tome. ‘This girl whom I thought dead, 


being still living, how do I know but that some foul 


chance will reveal her identity and bring ruin upon me and 
mine? You must make me certain of no such mischance. 
I have a plan which you must help me to carry out, and I 
will add to the amount already promised. To make you 
sure of this, I will deposit a sum of money at any banker’s, 
which you can draw from every year. Do you understand 
me ?” - 
‘‘Ah! my lady, as far as you have said. 


nh 


2 ou pr omise e 6 iny pidding » 
How can I tell. I cannot stain my y hands with blood. Z ‘a 


“first contract. Will you agree ?” 
sa 


“Let me hear what you have to say, before I | promise,” 


3 ©] will tell you, bak no names shall be mentioned until 
you have sworn to secrecy and action. It is this. Come 
nearer.” Mrs. DuPont arose and cautiously locked the 
door to make sure of no intruders, and came back to her 
~ seat, and for several moments the low murmur of the lady’s 
voice was heard, as she unfolded the schemings of her fer- — 

_ tile brain for the furtherance of her own and her daugh- 
=i es ter’s ambitious designs; and at its close she wrote and the — 


gypsy woman signed a compact to aid her in her wicked 
work. Ilardly had this been accomplished before a rap 


came at the door and the knob was quickly turned as if — 
some one were all impatient to enter. Mrs. DuPont hast- 
~» ened to open the door and Imogene came in. She looked 


askance at the fortune-teller, who now seemed in haste to 


depart. The mother accompanied her to the door and 


said as she let her out: — fe 

‘*When you have accomplished this thing, come to me 
and you shall receive the first installment of your yearly 
allowance.” 

The woman nodded as she passed out without a word, 
clasping tightly in her hand a card on which was written a 


name, a number of a house, and the name of the street 


where it was located. 
‘‘Mamma, what does this mean ?” asked Imogene on her 


_ mother’s return from the door. 


up with that strange woman s0 long ?” 
“Do not ask me now. You shall know in Sigae was 


the reply as she passed back into her room and sat down in — 


silence by the small table. Imogene knew it would be use- 
less to try to unclose her mother’s lips until such time as she 
herself willed, so with a vexed expression upon her face, she 


withdrew and left the lady to her own thoughts — thoughts. 
so disturbing to her peace of mind that she did not sit long, 


but arose and walked about the room, and pressed and 
rubbed her hands together, went to the window and looked 
out, and finally came to the conclusion that it would be 
better to share her mind with her daughter; so she rang 
the bell for the maid, who came at once and looked curious- 
ly about the room while she waited for her orders. 

“Tell Miss Imogene to come to me immediately,” she 
said in an impatient tone. The maid withdrew, saying to 
herself as she went, ‘‘I thought it was to show the for- 
tune-teller out that she called me. Sure she must have 
done that herself. Ah! but she’s the quare lady.” 


Miss Imogene was in her own room and obeyed her 


mother’s invitation with alacrity, and with closed and 
locked doors they sat for a long time in earnest ’and some- 
times quite excited conversation, the purport of which will 
gradually be revealed as our story progresses. pan 
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“Why were you locked- ae 


- OUAPTER XVII. 


CARRYING OUT THE PLOT. 


<i - - 


Before a brown stone front on Fifth Avenue stood a car-— 3 


horses all impatient to try their speed, but held in check 
-by the liveried coachman, while the footman in like attire hee 
waited to open the carriage door whenever his mistress 
should appear. At last she came forth from the house—a = 
_ fine looking woman, dressed in the height of fashion—and 
e tripping down the steps she gave her orders in a low tone, — a 
then the carriage door closed after her, the footman sprang 
to his place, and the fine equipage dashed down the street __ 4 
-and soon vanished from sight. This was an every-day oc- 
currence all up and down this fashionable avenue, and not — “ed 
_ one to attract especial attention, one would think; but upon 
this occasion, a woman with a dark and evil-looking eye : 
watched from the opposite side of the street, with an eager- 
ness which would have been very observable to one who 
noticed her. . When she had seen the carriage well out of 
- sight she crossed the street, consulted a bit of paper in her -F 
hand, then going up the same steps the lady had descended 


& she noted the number and name; then seeming to be satis- _ 
oe fied, she rang the bell, which was soon answered by the but- < a 
as ler, of whom she inquired anxiously :— 
= ‘‘Is Miss Marsden in?” She received a supercilious stare 


os he replied : — ; 
_‘*Miss Marsden zs in.” He held the door open while she : 


ae in, ami taking her for one of the solicitors for chav: ; 
_ ity, who often called upon this charitably inclined young — 
lady for aid, he motioned her to a seat in the hall, and 

closing the door pompously departed in quest of the lady. ~ 
‘Did she give her name, Thomas?” Ella asked. of the ; 


man as he stood waiting before her. 


‘No, Miss, I did not ask it. She be one of the poor ~ 
women what comes for charity tickets an’ the like. Will _ 


ye see her, Miss ?” 


‘*Yes; you may show her up here.” Thomas departed | 4 


to do his bidding. 


It was a very cosy, bright little room adjoining her sleep- 


ing apartment in which Ella sat. Birds sang in the plant- 
embowered and curtain-draped windows; a small coal fire 


~ brightened the polished grate; easy chairs stood invitingly 


about the room. A bit of fancy work was in her hands, 
which she threw upon the small and delicately carved table 


~~ as she arose to receive her visitor. 


- 


oul 
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‘‘Good morning,” she said, as the woman appeared at 
the door escorted by Thomas, who immediately retired. 
_ “Good day, my fair young lady.” Then she paused and 


- looked about the pleasant room, then with a long stare at 
__ «its mistress. 


“You wished to see me? I suppose you want work? 
Who has sent you?” said Ella. The woman started for- 
ward with both hands stretched out, then suddenly seemed. 


_ to recollect herself and paused, then with drooping head 


and clasped hands she stood partly — from the young 
lady. 

‘‘What can I do for you? ‘Take courage and tell me,” 
she continued kindly. Again the woman went through 
with the pantomime described, then shook her head and 


said just loud enough to be understood: — 
12 


can a tell you?” Hila looked eres Had anything hay re 
pened to Harry ? 4 
rs “What is it? What have you come to tell me? Do 
not hesitate! That is more cruel than to tell the. truth! i 
- she exclaimed rapidly. 
“T had better go and leave you in ignorance. I have 
gazed once more on your lovely face. I see you are happy. a 
Confused thoughts ran through Ella’s brain. Was the wo- ~ 
man crazy. Had she not better call Thomas and send her — 
away. As she stood uncertain what to do the woman went 
on: ‘I longed so to see my child, I could not help com- 4 
ing! I wanted-to hear her voice again. The voice I have — 
not heard since her sweet days of babyhood. Oh, my dar- 2 
ling child, give me one kiss and I will go.” Ella was sure 
now that the woman was crazy, and started for the bell ton2q 
summon the vigorous Thomas to help her make her de- 
parture. The woman seemed to divine her intentions. = 
‘Do not call any one. I am not crazy as you may think, — z 
for of course you don’t know thatin your babyhood Terept 
into Mrs. Marsden’s nursery and left you, my child, in — 
place of the white-robed little one who so closely resembled 
you. Left you while my heart ached, that you might know 
what it was to have all the comforts that the rich so gen- 
erously bestow upon their children. It may nothave been 
—-—_-_— right, but I wanted to spare you from the hunger and cold 
= and the many other misfortunes of the poor. See how 
+ much you have. Look at~all the beautiful things about 
: you. You can ride in your carriage. You can order your 
servants. You have money to bestow upon those, like your 
poor mother who has it not nor do I care for it if you 
/ have it; and do not blame me for doing this thing.” —_Ellla 
. stared at the woman in amazement. What was this story 


Had she been older and wiser she would Je 
- not have Se aed to her for a moment. Now this strange oe 

EA tale had a sound of truth in her innocent ears. be 
E ‘*You took a child and left me! Oh can it be true!” 
~ said Ella, with a long shivering sigh. 
_ You needn’t believe it if you are happier when you 
don’t. I wanted to see you in the home of wealth my act 3 
y “has given you. What did it matter to her. She always = 
believed you to be her child. No one knew but me; no 


one knows now but ustwo. Ihaveseenyou, nowI willgo. _ $= 
You will not care to kiss a wretched looking thing like me, perk. 
- —_who you thought had come for the charity you were ready 
- togive. Ah, it is a fine thing to have something to give.” 2 
' ‘The woman turned away as if to go, but her steps were > 
F ‘slow, and she seemed to be waiting forthe call back which  — 
z finally came from the pale troubled girl. 288 
“Don’t go! Where—where is she. —The other child ? ae 
Is she living ?” “ ; 
: “Yes, as my child,” replied the woman turning back. 


“In poverty ? She has had no opportunities for culture, 

no refined society, no comforts of life?” 

; “‘How could she have, as my child? Poor Polly!” 

— “And I have been enjoying in selfishness the wealth 
which rightfully belonged to her, Oh, how sad?” 

‘“‘No it is not,” said the woman, as if in self defense. 
“‘T have done well for you, and you don’t thank me. You 
do not know what it is to suffer from hunger and cold, or 
i you would. JI have unsettled you. Iam sorry I came. 
- JI will go. Forget that you have seen me, or that you 

know the truth.” Again she turned away, and again Ella 
called her back. 
“Sit down and tell me your name, where you live, and 


- 


ca 


ernie’, 


can do to help that poor girl. 
‘is?’ The woman sank into one of the ¢ easy chairs. 
“There is little to tell. We are very poor. We live 
the country far from here. I toiled day and night togain t 
money to come and see’ my own child once more, w while 
- was alive. I was wrong to make myself known. I do n 
ask for help. It is happiness for me to see you so brigh ? 
- go beautiful, surrounded by everything which can bring 
- youcomfort. Soon I ,will go back to my country home.’ 
‘¢And have you no pity for the poor child 08 have d 
_ prived of these comforts?” she asked. 

“She ig well and strong, and does not know. ik 
should I care ?” ae 
TJ ought to go with you. She ought to be restored ee 
her own!” a 

‘“‘Oh, my darling, do not say that. Think of the years _ 
- I have been without one glimpse of my own child’s face — 


_ that she might be rich and warm and happy. She wouldn’t — 4 
know what to do here. She hasno education. Letherbe | 
where she is.” = 

“Where. do you stay while in the city?” questioned. ce: 
Ella. oa 


‘‘In a place not fit for you to come to see me ; hak ey 
will meet you in Madison Square to night or to-morrow os 
night, at half past seven, if you want to let your poor 
mother feast her eyes upon you again before she leaves for 
Cedartown.” 
‘Ts that where you live?” questioned Ella with eager- 
ness. 
‘That is where poor Polly waits for me,” Saar re- | 
plied the woman. 

**T do not think I can meet you to night, but to-mor- 
row night wait for me. I will surely see you.” 


. oe ae ¢ 
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Yon are kina to your poor old mother. Lcaven bless 
& dear child,” and the woman gathered her shawl about — 
her, and Hila accompanied her to the outside door, closed 
# oat after her, then fled back to her own room, pees: ae e 
to herself: — ; 
_ ‘Her child! My mother! Oh that she hadneverdone . 
‘ this mistaken kindness to me, or had never told me, had 

- never found me out in my blind happiness, to open my 
eyes and destroy my peace forever. What experience was 

- it that made Gray write, ‘Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly 

_ to be wise.’ It could not have been more bitter than 

_ this.” In her own room she sat and pondered. 

“What ought I to do? It is not right that I should © 
longer enjoy what does not belong to me, while that other 
girl so like me, with just the same faculties for enjoyment, 
a mind to cultivate, a soul to raise to higher things than, 
with her poor surroundings, she can ever know, and is de- 
barred from enjoying, by my selfish silence. How can I 
keep still knowing this. I cannot tell my aunt, she will 
_ not believe it, or if she should, would not listen to my pro- 

. _ posal to change with her. She would side with — her, and te 
say, ‘What does it matter as as long the other child is x 
: in ignorance?’ .And Harry, ah, me! Such a mother! 

_ Poor, ignorant, advising her child to continue the life of: 
_ deceit that she has placed her in. I cannot ask him to be 
- ason to such as she. Sometime he would find it out and 
hate me. That would be worse than separation now. I 
could not bear to see the reproach in his eyes when he dis- 
covered my sin. No; 1 think I see my duty plain. I will 
go with—with—how can I call her mother, and yet I 
- would have been poor and wretched as she is all my life 
chad she not done this thing. -Why should this wrong make 
- me now any better than I would have been had I remained 


3 Ido my duty as soon as it has been made known to me 


tions, and quietly go away to hide my shame—and yet 


‘need not be ashamed. Oh Harry, darling! if you care fo 


me as I for you, this will be no light thing to bear; but E. 


it is best.” Tears ran down the pale cheeks and throug 
the delicate white fingers pressed over the burning eyes. 


Pale and distraught she went about, looking her wardrobe — 
over, selecting a few plain articles of dress to take with her. 
Then she looked over her bejouterie and little keepsakes, — 


_ and made a package of such articles as it seemed a sacrilege 
to leave behind for strange eyes to see, strange hands to 


handle. A few pressed flowers, a small gold ring which | 
used to grace her baby finger, but long since outgrown. A ~ 


locket from which her supposed mother’s and father’s faces 


gazed placidly at her. A few precious love-letters from 


Harry—these she would hide near her heart, and wherever 


she went they should go with her. Her more elegant cos- zi 
tumes, her diamonds and pearls, were put away for her who 


must be brought to her own. They were not, by right of 


in 1 my 0 own shee, where i had been placed oe my Creat or, y 


ae 


: ficecod: I can earn a living for that poor creature and 4 
oS myself. It will be better thus, JI will make my prepara-— 


birth, hers after all—they should be given to their owner. _ 
Having arranged everything in perfect order she sat down 


to write, when a rap at the door interr upted her. She— 


opened it to find her maid waiting outside. 
“Your aunt is wondering why you do not come to din- 
ner,” the girl said, and then Hilla realized for the first 
time that the day had fled without her notice, so absorbed 
had she been in making her preparations'to depart. 
“It is almost dark !” she said in astonishment, 
“Shall I light the gas, Miss?” 


¥ 
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Yes; and you may help me. [ think L am tired.” 


_ The maid noticed the weary sound in the young voice, and 
as the gas flamed up she saw her mistress’ unusual pallor, | 

and the dark lines of grief under her eyes. ee) 
Please, miss, are you ill?” she inquired anxiously. 

“I am not feeling well, but not really sick. I will soon 
be ready to go down.” She bathed her throbbing temples, 
and tear-stained eyes, dressed herself with all haste, 

and putting on as brave a look as possible, went down to 
the waiting table. Her uncle and aunt were there some 
time before her, and the latter gave her a sharp look as she 
took her place. She was wondering what it could be that 
' seemed to trouble her usually bright and punctual niece. 
She studied her face during the meal and came to the con- 
clusion there was something amiss between her and Harry; 
and then, as she seemed happy, and played her part inen- 
tertaining the callers who usually dropped in of an eves 
~ ning, with her usual grace of manner, she thought the = 
trouble could not be very deep and dismissed it from her Fe 
mind. Had she seen the poor girl, after the visitors had 
gone and she had returned te her room and felt herself 
safe from prying eyes once more, she would not have felt a 
so sure of the correctness of her decision; for Ella sat far 
into the night writing an explanation to her aunt of the Ls 
reason for her going away, and begging her to help her in 
restoring the poor defrauded girl to her fortune, and in 
doing what she could to fit her for the station in life to 
which her wealth would raise her. After that she wrote ie 
Harry a sweet farewell, and urged him to try and be happy 
with someone else, and not to seek her out and make it 
harder for them both. 

Perhaps my practical readers will think it impossible for 

« bright girl of the nineteenth century to be so easily duped, 
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Eek be. Her aunt was a woman of the world with wine 
she had lived since her parents had left her, a wee baby, 
pe with no near kinship but this one, whose cold ie ge y 


yearned to receive. Harry came into her life with the z 
love she needed just as the bud of girlhood was opening — 
into the perfect bloom of a lovely womanhood, and, hungry — 
for someone to love, she idealized the really very good and — ee 
‘noble young mun, and tried to become in every sense the : 2 
perfect woman she believed him to be worthy of; so when 
she was told she was living, though involuntarily, a life of 
deceit, so pure were her own thoughts and motives that it 
never ocownd to her that there might be a reason for 
others dcesivinu her. Humble in her estimation of her- 
self, her one desire ¥43 to undo this wrong, and by restor- 
ing this unfortunate changling to her figlitd remove the 
stain upon her name, placed thert by a too ambilious 
mother. 


: phe: affection and confidence which her Bae ead 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


BINDING THE BARGAIN. 


**Ah, you are in good time,’ said Mrs. Du Pont as she — 
opened the front door of her home, late one afternoon, ton 
admit the gypsy fortune-teller whom Lume in his dying 
. moments had given the name of Zena Petrousse. ‘We shall 
have no intrusion at this hour—come to-my room. I 
have been watching for you. I am in haste to hear what 
you have accomplished.” She led the way up the stairs — 
to her own room, their footsteps sinking noiselessly into 
the rich carpets. After entcring her room, followed close- 
ly by Petrousse, Mrs. Du Pont closed and locked the — 
door, then placing two chairs near each otHer, she sat 

down in one and motioned the woman to occupy the 

c. other. e tag 
‘ “Did she believe your story? ‘Tell me quickly,” said = 
4 Mrs. Du Pont, all eagerness. The woman laughed a coarse, ae 
< 


how laugh that grated on her listener’s ear, as she an- 
swered :— “ae 

‘‘Ha, ha! She believed it all. It did sound kind o 
natural when I told it to her.” 


“‘What did she say? ‘Tell me all about it,” again de- 


; ' manded the lady, so Petrousse complied, and repeated, to 
: __ the best of her recollection, all that transpired in Ella Mars- 

- den’s cosy sitting-room, between the trusting young girl 

and the wily, plotting gypsy. When she told of the engage- _ 
ment to meet her at Madison Square, Mrs. Du Pont appeared i 
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and a voice from Holiad the heavily 


e* te ae and this affair is as much my ‘total ag any one’s. 
af You do not answer me,” she added, turning with an im- 
- perious manner to Petrousse, who studied the matter be-_ 
fore replying. It seemed it was not in accordance with _ 
this young lady’s wishes that Miss Hee should leave 
“the city. - a 
“Why do not you tell my daughter what your ne are — 

in regard to the girl ?” asked Mrs. Du Pont. She had ex- — 
: _ perienced a feeling of relief as well as surprise when Imo- 
o gene appeared from the recess of the window, for the shar- 
ing of the proceedings seemed to lighten her fnelhogs olny 
guilt. : 

Your Tae ?” Petrousse repeated. have not- 
seen her before. I will tell her if you wish.” Mrs. Du Pont 
nodded her head and the gypsy proceeded: ‘‘I thought 
-to try to persuade her to remain and enjoy her present. 
home; if she would not, let her go where she will, I would 
go my way. A little hurrying in the crowd, and she would 
look for me in vain —1 would not-be there. 

. ‘It seems to me a better way not to keep your appoint- 
ment at all, then she can return to her home. You surely 
have left no clue whereby she can follow you ?” 

—‘''rust me for that,” replied Petrousse, although her 
~memory reminded her that she had told the girl her home 

was in Cedartown. ‘‘She willnot know where thatis, norin 

what state,” she said to herself. But little she knew that 

Ella had been receiving letters from that place for the last 
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“two months, and that she had left a fond Behe ‘bg to one. 
who was soon coming from there. = 
“You had best go from the city as soon as possible,” 

said Mrs. DuPont, ‘‘and do not go to the park, it will be “ 
easier for you and better for our plans. Here is your ‘tl 
money,” and she handed her a roll of bills. ‘‘Atthetimte  ~ 
of one year from to-day you may draw through the Mer- \ = 
chant’s National Bank in Burlington, Vt., for a like sum 
of money.” The woman grasped the bills handed her, 
with greediness, and thrust them into her bosom. ‘‘Now’ 
do not come here again; walls sometimes have ears.” Pe- — 
trousse drew her shawl closely about her, and, without a : 
word of thanks for the money, she turned to go. Imogene | 
this time accompanicd her down the stairs and closed the 2 
front door after her retreating figure. Maggie was passing 


through the hall, she stood in open-mouthed wonder when “ fs : 


she recognized the woman who was leaving the house. Im- 
ogene explained :— 

‘“‘She is a fortune-teller, and can reveal much.” 

“Yes ma-am. It’s wonderful what she do know,” Mag- 
gie replied as her mistress passed on up the stairs. 

All through that sad and wearisome day Ella kept her- 
self shut in her room alone with her thoughts and growing 
more firm in the conviction as to her duty, as the hours 
slowly gtided along. ‘The dinner hour came, and calling 
her maid, she bade her tell her aunt that she was suffering 
from a headache and would not be down. 

‘Tell her I think that sleep will be the best for me,” 
said Hila, and the maid bowed and went down to do her 
‘bidding. 

Upon receiving the message the lady shrugged her shoul- 
ders and turning to her husband said: -— 

“*A romantic young girl in Jove is a very uncertain quan- 


we’ 


and 6 one wdgead't know what to SE ptevor her. 
Tiarry has been remiss in his correspondence; fe 
ae S told me he i is soon to oe home, I Panes, his Zoe 
We all have to pass ‘reget Et 
‘ romantic period of our existance in our Ss Big. gh _ r 


father sppatattiod: Late that sine a inde knocked 
= at the door of her niece’s room, on her way to her own _ 

2 sleeping apartment, and receiving no response, she be-_ 
lieved her to be asleep and passed on with the thought 
at_ she will be better to-morrow.’ But the next morning 
the maid brought her the notes which Ella had written, 
and which she had found upon her writing-desk when — 
went in to wake her and assist her in rising. 

“She is not there, ma-am, and the bed has oe been 
tumbled at all.” The lady hastily tore open the missive 
‘In her hand in search of a clue to these strange proceed- —— 
‘ings. Asshe read, her hand trembled, and the note fell 
on the floor as she sank into a chair. 

‘‘What has possessed the girl! Where could she have 
gone, and what sort of a creature did she propose to send 
to them to take her place?” were the questions which 
crowded upon her shocked and bewildered mind. ‘‘What 
is to be done ?” she cried to herself. ‘‘She did not tell me 
where she meant to go. She must be mad to do such a 


ee 


~ thing — to write such perfect nonsense —- ah! — worse than. 
ye nonsense. What will become of her! Detectives must be 
put upon her track.” Then seeing the girl standing and — 
watching her with great interest, she said calmly: ‘‘You — 
can go, Katie, she has gone away for a little time to —to 2 
see a friend.” ‘This must not get abroad,” she continued — 
to herself. ‘*No one can tell what scandal may attach — 
itself to her name, if society hears of it before we get her — 
back. Poor girl! What could have driven her into this — 
terrible state ? I must do something at once. If we had 
only made this discovery before her uncle went to his — 
office, he might advise me. Now I will go to him;” and 2 
ringing the bell she ordered her carriage and hastily pre- — . 
pared to go out. As she was passing from her house to —__ 
her carriage she encountered Miss DuPont, who had 
come to call upon her dear Ella, and to inquire why she — 
-__was not at the musicale last evening. 
a The lady stopped a moment, looking Miss Du Pont full 
in the face, with startled eyes. What should she tell her. i 
(s The truth must not be told while so little was known. A 
& sudden inspiration seized her. i 
‘“‘We are so sorry, but Miss Ella is ill. Have you not 
heard there is small pox in the city? You must excuse — 
us, but it is best that we receive no callers until the doctor 
decides that it issafe. Good morning.” And she hurried 
. into her carriage and was drivenaway. Miss DuPont stood 
E gazing after her in astonishment. Could this story be a 
fabrication to evade telling the truth? Had Ella gone with 
the fortune-teller ? Imogene feared that she had, but hes- 
-itated to satisfy herself about it by inquiring of the ser- 
e vants, lest she should contract a foul disease. A short time 
___ she stood irresolute where the lady had left her, then de- 
cided to venture — for her impatient spirit could not endure 


“aaa ? 
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| and ‘inquired of the ape who answered the summo: $ 
=a “Miss Ella was Nery, ill. With an Clannad bow hi 


ay “There be soimsthing Siieoae Abowke It but Miss HI 
gone suddenly away.” Hugging herself in delight that. 
‘she had not allowed Wer fears to overcome her, she ex- 
pressed her regrets, and tripped down the marble steps ey 
a be oe with a smile of satisfaction on her ae 
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ized that the time for her departure was at hand, if she — 
: followed out her determination. MHastily donning her ~ 


outer garments, she drew a heavy veil closely over her 


room, she took her traveling bag in her hand and softly — 


z 
3 

Z face, and casting a farewell glance about the pleasant . 
S stole down the stairs, her gentle footsteps giving no echo- | 


K ing sound, as almost like a thief she silently left her 
~~ home, and closing the door behind her as noiselessly aspo3- 
sible, she sped away down the street, hurrying that she 
might not be late for the appointed meeting. 

After a rapid walk, she paused before one of the seats in 
Madison Square, where the woman said she would wait for 


a 
z. 
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had a few minutes to spare. What if she did not come at 


all? She did not want me to go with her; she may go- 


without me. I will not let her. If she does not meet me 
here, I will go to the depot in time for the train; for with or 
without her, I am determined to do what is right. Harry 
shall know that the girl he loved, though not the rich 
; heiress he thought her to be, was yet a true, honorable 
girl, who would uot knowingly defraud an innocent one, 
but would do her best to restore her to her rightful posses- 
sions. She had been looking anxiously about her for some 


st / 
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-* When Ella had seen the maid-servant depart, and knew — 
that she was alone in the upper part of the house, she real- 


her, but she wasnot there. Ella looked at her watch. She, 


He meated Seaivea in vain. “At last die Site up her — 
mind to go to the depot; and calling a passing cab she got 
in, and it was not long before she was put down at the — 
2d street station. Going into the waiting room, almost A 


the first person she saw was Mrs. Petrousse, who was stand-_ 
ing near the exit to the cars, waiting for the departure of. 
her train. Ella went to the ticket office and purchased 
her ticket.. The man looked at her twice as the thought — 
flashed through his mind, ‘‘The second one to buy a tick- a 
et to that out of the world place within a few minutes.” — 
Just then the guard ealled out the train about to leave, — 
and seeing the womén she wished to accompany pass — 
through the door, she hurried after her, and following her — 
into the car, succeeded-in getting a seat near her, and then 
the train started, and they were whirled out from the well | 
lighted depot into the dim streets and away from her home — 
and the friends she had always known. A terrible sense 
of loneliness swept over the poor girl, and tears coursed — 
their way down her cheeks. Her friendly veil hid them 
from sight, and after a while she was able to overcome — 
their flow by thinking, ‘‘I must not give es so to my 
feelings. J am doing right—I must be brave.” 

The time dragged on. The occupants of the seat be- 
_ tween her and Mrs. Petrousse got out at a wayside station 
and Ella changed her seat. The woman was dozing with 
her head on a shawl thrown over a traveling bag on the 
seat at her side. ‘The dim car-lamps threw their wavering 
light over her coarse, dark face. Ella shuddered as she 
gazed uponher. She had half.a mind to take her advise and 
return, and remain in the only home she had ever known. 

‘No; it will not do. I must think only of the poor girl - 
whom I am going to restore to her own. ‘That will keep 
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“my courage up, for Lam sure were I in her place it would 
_ be right that I should be brought to my true home and — 
position.” The car gave a jolt that partly aroused the wo- _ 


man, she half opened her eyes and as they fell upon Hilla fe 


so earnestly regarding her she started up. 


‘-Great heavens!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Do I dream? ” She 


rubbed her eyes to make sure, but Ella did not vanish as 
she thought she would, and putting her face nearer she 
said in a low tone, for she saw that some of the passengers 


had noticed her sudden outcry, ‘‘I thought to leave you 
behind. Why did you follow me? You are afoolish gu: s 
Had you no friend to tell you better ?” 

“‘T could not be happy doing this great wrong to an in- 


nocent_ girl, When you did not meet me at the Square, I | 


believed you came away on purpose to thwart me in my 
plan to restore that poor girl to her own home and friends.” 
“‘And I will tell you that you are doing a very foolish 


thing. ‘They will not take her back. Her mother and © 


father are dead, what will the others care for the ignorant, 
low-bred creature ? They would rather have it as it is. 
You have been very foolish to come away.” 

The woman looked very much troubled, but the cause 
was far from the one Ella thought it to be. ‘‘She thinks 
I will be a burden upon her with my cultivated tastes, and 
I will show her that I will not.” ‘T’hen she said aloud :— 

“‘T know what you are thinking. You expect me to be 


a burden upon you, but I will show you that I can work 


for us both. When I have seen this girl, Polly, you called 
her, and have told her who she is, and have sent her to her 
home in New York, you and I will go together to some 
larger place, and I will get a position in some school, and 
will make a home for you such as you have never enjoyed. 


I will forget in my busy life the beautiful home I have 
13 


ile’ me aM give you ees contort” ; 
: Sa are the ama a! I ever sen? said the x Wo-— 
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darting her she said :— 
‘Why have we not taken a section i in the sleeping ae 2 
“Them things is for the rich,” was the brief and on 44 
grammatical reply. : ; = i: 
_ “Oh! [had forgotten I was poor!” Ella exclaimed, ands * 
- sank back into her seat with a sigh. She tried to follow | 
_ the woman’s example and go to sleep, but not one moment 
of forgetfulness came to her all through the weary night 
which dragged slowly on, and at one point onthe road they 
passed the up train waiting on a side track, and as she 
looked from the window at the dimly lighted cars she won- 
dered if Harry were in one of them as he said he should. 
‘be in his last letter. = 
In the morning, when the train arrived at Essex Junc- 
tion, Vermont, and it was necessary to change cars for the 
~ Lamoille Valley train, she followed Mrs. Petrousse, with a 
weary step, and took her seat in the other cars with a feel- 
ing of being nearly wornout. She had eaten nothing since 
her luncheon of the day before, and a feeling of faintness — 
came over her. Seeing her condition, Petrousse suggested 
a cup of coffee, and as there was plenty of time for it, they 
went together into the refreshment room in the depot. 
After partaking of a very light breakfast, but enough to 
overcome her faintness, while her companion ate a hearty 


last aii of tne | journey. . 
_ It was near noon when they arrived at their destination. 
- Ella doubled her thick vail over her face and looked ae ; 
iously about. Harry had told her in one of his letters — 
j that his new found relative was the depot master, and she 
a gazed with interest upon the good-natured face of Uncle 
Hiram, as he stood in the doorway of the little station. 
- Suddenly the thought came to her. ‘‘What if Harry did not - 
| go the night before? What if he should appear and rec- | 
ognize her?” She shrank within herself and hurried away 
_ after Petrousse who was striding down the road with a vig-' 
orous but slouchy tread, which by nature belongs tothe » — 
gypsy tribe of which she was a fair representative. eg 
Uncle Hiram looked after the two and murmured:— 
“*T declair if that ain’t Lume Larkin’s woman, Wonder ie 
ef she knows she is a widder-woman.” ie 
-.  Unconcious of attracting any attention, the woman went 
on as if anxious to reach the termination of her journey. = 
On through the little clump of wooden houses, and the few ~ 
more pretentious ones of stone or brick ‘which composed ats 
the collection comprising the village of Cedartown, with- 
out a pause, taking no notice of the opened-mouthed won- — 
_der with which she was regarded by many of the residen's 
who had seen her before she left Lume, in the company of 
the two men, Lume and Jim, at different t mes, at their 
stores and on their streets. She strode on out into the open 
country without a word to her companion, who patiently 
struggled along at her, side, changing her traveling bag 
from one hand to the other frequently to ease the aching _ 
arms so unused to weight of heavy burden. The woman —— . 
was thinking what she should do with this persistant being 3 
.at her side, who was so determined to carry out her Quix- c 
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otic plans, How could she get rid o of her? What. exou 


Prlise in fate as much as ee professed a bit fought . 
rainst it as earnestly as any would. <9 
Let us rest a few minutes.” gasped Ella, with a weary : 
moan, sinking upon the hard ground at the side of the 
road, after they had gone some distance beyond the village. 
 “T told you not to come,” said Petrousse in an nee 2 
tone, looking down fiercely at the poor girl. . 
 “T know it, but I cannot go back now,” she replied | as 
__ plaintively. Re 
“Tt would be the best thing yur could do,” she said i im-_ Bes 
patiently. 
‘Let me see Polly first, perhaps I will. I am ‘not deat 
to so much fatigue. I will not decide now.” She arose 
to her feet and they went on again in silence. ee 
ae Late in the afternoon they arrived at the small dwelling 
by the mountain side. As the woman led the way to the | 
door and lifted the latch, Ella faltered. 
‘‘Ts this where you live ?” 
_ This is the place, and a cold welcome we’ve got,” she — 
answered as they entered. “It don’t look very cheerful 
do it?” Ella sank upon a chair almost in despair. Pe- 
trousse looked around, and finding no one in the otherroom 
_ or up stairs, she muttered something about Polly’s not at- 
= - tending to her business, and set to work to build a fire. 
é -The house had been left so suddenly that it had the appear- 
. ance of recent occupancy, except for the burned out fire. 
ee ‘‘Polly is not here?” asked Hila. 
$ ‘‘No, the trollop had Revie look sharp to her work, or 
she’ll get what she deserves.’ 
‘Oh, don’t speak harshly of her. She will soon be gone, 
and I will learn to help you in all this work.” 
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“<TTamph? was all the reply Ella received as ee 
_ from her knees and going out to the well brought fresh 


_ then went in search of something to eat, and brought from 
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7 apparent delight. 

a tin cup—no tea-pot could be found—then sitting down at 

the table upon which she had placed some plates, cups and 

~ knives, she said, by way of invitation :— 

, “Thair ain’t much to eat, but I s’pose ye kin heva share.” 
_ Ella drew her chair to the table, and cast her eyes over the 

; scanty repast. Seeing the bread still in the loaf, she said : — 

“‘Let me make some toast for you,” and received the 

_ discouraging reply: — 

“This is good *nough for me. I don’t expect the fine 
things. Toast some ef you want it,” and pouring some- 

thing from the bottle into her tea she broke a piece from 
the loaf and soaked it in the mixture. Ella watched her 
until Petrousse said ; — 


" 


“Hain’t ye got nothin’ better to do than watchin’ me ?” — 


“*T beg pardon, I was wondering what you were drinking. 

Can it be liquor ?” 
*‘That’s it, dear, an’ better than any ye kin buy, for 
_ them that made it knew how,” and the woman leered with 
— an attempt at a smile at Ella, who shuddered and wondered 
- what this strange being who elaimed to be her mother 
would do next. The smell of the liquor greeted Hlla’s 


refined nostrils with a sickening odor; and, to make it less. 
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_ water, and filling the kettle, she hung it over the fire, 


the cupboard a half loaf of bread, very dry, a small plate — 
_ of butter with marks of a dirty knife upon it, some small 
"pieces of hard fried pork, some tea which she found ina. 
- paper anda bottle which she shook and smelled of with 


The tea-kettle soon boiled and Petrousse made the tea in 


ire was finally coaxed into a blaze, and Petrousse arose _ 
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ot: able ee ee a ics: of dey Bread and. toasted is pour . 
some tea into a cup, ate her toast without. butter, and 
drank her tea- without milk, for she could not. soucn the Eb 


it sa the Bates Was. ees and hee brain in an sole a 
~and almost wild condition. Once she had offered it to 
Ella, but it had been refused with a gesture of disgust. ier 
- **The more for me then,” said the woman taking it — 
> good naturedly. Then she treated her to coarge songs and. 
be jests, such as she had never heard before, nor dreamed 
~ possible to issue from the lips of a woman, and finally end-_ 
* ing her performances by falling upon the floor in a drunk- 
—enstupor. To say that Ella was disgusted would not half 


express her mental condition. She was ‘horrified beyond ‘ 
beet a reason, and sat for some time with her faculties benumbed a 
py this strange scene, then slowly there came to her a new E 
feeling, a belief that for some reason she had been deceived. 4 
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‘This woman could not be her mother. Hvery sensibility . 
of her being seemed to rise in arms against such an asser- : 
tion. ‘There was nothing in her in common with thislow, 
grovelling creature. The thought was too horrible. She 
was no longer willing to believe it. ‘ She sat thinking ib 
“ever, and things grew less and less clear. Twilight fell — 
: softly around, and the fire burned itself into coals that 
-- slowly crumbled into ashes. A chill crept over her and 
aroused her from her half benumbed state. a 
‘Oh, what am J to do here alone with her,” she said. 
“I know she is not my mother. I never could have had 
such a mother. She has decerved me. There isno Polly. 
She has brought me here to kilk me.” A frenzy seized her 
brain. ‘‘Ilow foolish IT have been to come here! I will 
go back if she lets me live till morning. Low cold I am.. 


i ‘The fire is oat y out. I shall freeze to death if she doea 
es “not kill me when she awakes from this drunken stupor. — 
Oh! how dreadfal this is, Would that I could awake and ; 
- find it alla dream!” Then she grew morecalm. ‘Night — 
is coming on, I cannot go from here now, but I wu try 4 
(and keep myself from freezing.” : 
She raked the coals together and put on fresh wed: ore 
- She found the lamp and some oil with which she filled it, 
and some matches on the mantel over the fire place, so eee Fe 
_ the long eastern mountain twilight faded away and dark- 
ness shut her in, she lighted the lamp and crept away from 
_ ~the snoring woman up into the chamber, and, throwing — 
herself on Polly’s bed, wrapt the clothing around her and 
over her ears, trying to shut out the mutterings and hard ~ 
breathings of the miserable creature below, and to lose her- 
self in sleep. Oh! the wretchedness of being in this poor 
hovel alone with that drunken creature — she could not call) 
hera woman. Could there be anything more terrible than 
her situation—so far from her life long friends. No one 
wanted her to come, not eyen the one who said ‘she was 
her mother. 
: “‘T have been foolishly Quixotic. “I have made a great 
mistake. I have allowed myself to be duped. But why 
should she wish to deceive me. I must have a bitter enemy 
with whom she is in league. But why! I cannot answer 
that question. I have never intentionally wronged any- 
e one.”’ ; 
The woman down in the room below rolled around the — 
floor, beating herself against chair and table legs and mut- 
tering wicked protests. Ella grew alarmed, but her fears» 
calmed when things grew more quiet, and again she tried te 
woo slumber to her tired eyelids. Every fresh noise startled 
her, and imaginary troubles began to be added to her real 
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“fg oo at ae face with their iron ie or she’ seemed. to Ag 
ee from some Pe height, down, eee ang ‘S< 


ing ithaly on the floor where she had placed it, for thee 
was no stand or chair in the room, and the snoring still 
-eontinued in the room below; and, worn out, she would — 
; sink back upon the hard bed to try and sleep again. At — 
__ last, as the gray light of the morning came slowly over the. ie 
“mountain tops, she became oblivious of ever ything; but the : 4 
restless tossing of her limbs showed that the bramm was nob = 
quiet, but in some way worked out the wildest phantasms, 


go that, though she seemed to sleep, she did not gainthe 
rest she needed. The sun was high in the heavens when 
she awoke with a racking pain in her head, and her limbs - 
cold and aching from the long tramp of the day before. — = 
With an effort she sat up and looked about her. What a at 
__ eheerless place she was in. How different from her own : 
cosy curtained and carpeted room. How she longed to be 
there. She tried to rise. Everything whirled before her 
vision, a giddy feeling eame over her, and NG sank mee 
upon the bed. 
__, What was the matter with her? Was she ill? She had 
never felt like this before in all her life. She must over- ; 
come it, must get down stairs and away to some better | 
place. She must not be ill there. Who would take care 
of her? She summoned all the strength of will that she 
* possessed and got to the ladder and down into the room 
below. It was deserted, and cold and cheerless. The 
outer door was ajar, and the chill autumn winds rushed in; — 
with a shiver she looked about her, and into the room be- 
yond. It was true the woman had gone. She had slept. 
off the effect of the liquor and had gone away. Ella took 
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her hat ad sloak from the ent where she had left them 
the night before, put them on and went out into the sun- 
{ Behe that seemed powerless to warm her or stop thethrob- 
bing of her temples. How weak she felt, and how strange 
as she dragged herself along. She remembered putting 
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her hands out to take hold of the fence, at the roadside, 


_ that was all. 
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_ ments on . the ground, at the side of the fence as he was 
- about to pass, attracted his attention. : 
‘“‘Whoa thair, Jake! Whoa, Nancy! an’ lem-me see 


- 


Farmer Crokin was driving down the road near Lume’s 


old home in his hay rick, when the flutter of some gar- 


_ what that thair heap o’ dry goods is.” Jake and Nancy 


“a 


calmly obeyed orders, and stood quietly with their heads 
drooping in a rather lazy manner, while the farmer got 
down out of his clumsy vehicle, and going up to the dry 


- goods, discovered that it was a good-looking yeung woman 
in a faint, or dead, he could not tell which. 


‘Land sakes alive! Whair did she comefrom? *Tain’t 


: no one around these parts, [know. What ever am I going 


to do with her? Now ef I hed some one to help, I’d put 
her in the rack and carry her overto ma-am. She'll know 


_ what to do better’n me. Well she don’t look very heavy, 
an’ I guess I kin load her in alone. I'll try, fer I can’t 
_ leave her here, no how.” And suiting the action to the word 
- he shouldered the insensible form, and, carrying her to the 
rear of his commodious conveyance, dumped her in up- 
on the sprinkling of straw, and making her as comforta- 


“ 
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ble as he could with her head on a pile of grain-bags, he 
resumed his seat and started ‘Jake’ and ‘Nancy’ into a trot, 
much to their apparent disgust and astonishment, and 
soon drew up before the front-door of his home. 

His loud call, as he again got down from the front of the 


him carry the still anes ain into the eae foal ae ‘ 
her upon the kitchen lounge, where Mrs. Crokin “tackled” 


her and loosened her . bonnet-strings, unfastened her 
cloak and clothing, bathed her face, and applied Tes x 


- ae which seemed to have no effect for the time, 80 


‘Hustle aroun’, Sime’, an’ don’t let the grass grow 


to hum git t’other. It won’t make no odds which.” 


; she again endeavored to restore Hlla to conciousness. 
_ °*Hain’t ye the least ide’ who she is, ’Biothar ? Sone 


2 under yer feet fore’ ye git that doctor here. If one ain’t ; 


_ Having seen the man started she came in from the door — fe 
~ and addressed herself to her husband and daughters, while a 


city gal ’at’s visitin’ ‘round here somewhair, an’ out fera 


mornin’ walk, an’ got tuk faint, I guess. She looks bil- 5 


ious, an’ I shouldn’t be s’prised. ef she hed a run o’ fever. 
The widder Meacham’s husband was took with a dead 
faint, an’ in my ’pinion it’s a bad sign. We've got to find 
out her folks and git her home ’s soon as we kin.” 

“Gals, sarch round and find up them Baxter’s Mandrake 
bitters. If that doctor don’t come along with Sime, ’m 
‘  agoin’ to get a dose down her jest ’s quick as she comes. 

“too a little. Them’s the best bitters to break up a bilious 
fever ’t ever I saw.” But notwithstanding Mrs. Crokin’s 
good intentions she had.no opportunity to carry them out, 
for Sime met young doctor Travers a short distance from 
the farm house, and hurried him there as soon as possible. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


HARRY GOES HOME. SAD NEWS. 3 Yonad 


_ A-week has passed since the capture of the moonshiners eee 
and the village of Cedartown had been stirred to its depths g 
by that and the attendant incidents. Harry has so far re- 
covered from the spraining of his ankle, thanks to Aunt _ 
-Hannah’s careful nursing, and Arnica and Oil Liniment, as 
to think it safe to return home, His right arm he carries — 
stiffly at his side in a plaster mould, but kind cousin Eliz 
abeth has written all necessary letters for him, but ones 
which he awkwardly scrawled with his left hand, saying in 
it that he would explain why it was so poorly written Age 
che was once more with his best beloved, and mentioned the — 


RN ee Ce 


- time when she might expect him. Little she imagined the | ee 
suffering he was patiently enduring without a word, lest = 
__ the telling should pain and worry her; but time brought 


the knowledge to her in a far different way than either had 

anticipated. ee 
His cousins had packed his things for him with sad looks: +, Bigs 
for his stay among them had taught them to respect and — LS 
love him, and they were sorry to have him ge. Uncle Hi- 
~ ram and Aunt Hannah sent.many messages of remembrance 
to his parents, and urgent invitations to visit them with 
his sisters the next- summer, which Harry promised should 


be faithfully delivered; and uncle Hiram added with a - «~ 
friendly pat on his shoulder: — 
5 ‘Ye know wt you’re a comin’ as soon as the snow’s all 


ne to see about yer lead mine, an’ we want yer to fetch — 
le young woman along. We want to see her, now don’t 
e, Hanner ?” ae Lee. 

_ *Sartinly we do, Hiram, an’ we'll be a lookin’ fer some - 
ay the weddin’ cake "fore long.” e's 
¥ Harry assured them all around that ¢hey should not be 
- disappointed unless he was, adding, laughingly, ‘There 
- is many a slip twixt cup and lip.” And so with many ~ 
kind words of farewell he left them and took the train for 
_~ Burlington, there to connect with the night train for New 
_ York, where he arrived in safety the next morning and 

was met at the depot by father and mother, who could 

har dly wait to see their dear boy, who had returned to them 

alive, although with a fractured arm. 

‘‘ITere he is, mother!” fondly exclaimed pater Hol- 

_ brooks as he trinmphantly arrived at the door of the fami- = 

ly carriage, which awaited them, having safely piloted his a 

son through the crowd of hurrying, jostling passengers, “4 

to the eagerly watching and patiently waiting mother. 4 
z ‘“*Yes, here 1am,” he said as he embraced his mother 
with his left arm, ‘‘and it seems good to see you again. 

I haven’t been very far away from you, only a few hundred 
miles, but my snatches of experience and adventure: have 
made the distance seem greater, and the time longer. I 
, am glad to see you looking so well. How arethegirlsand 

everybody ?” 

_ ‘The girls are in excellent health and delighted at the 
~ prospect of seeing you so soon. We have not seen ‘‘every- 

body’ for a few days but suppose her to be as well as when 

we last saw her, or we should, no doubt, have been ap- 

prised of the fact;” and Mrs. Holbrooks gave the hand 

she held a press of maternal affection, as she smiled into 
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a the face of ae Ae, ‘who returned the smile and blushed ae 


G little as he said :— 


POL ee Te 


“Tam glad to get good news all around.” After a little : 


_ more visiting of this nature Mr. Holbrooks broke in with 


a subject which seemed uppermost in his mind. 

‘“‘What is the prospect for establishing a lead mine up 
there among the mountains? Mr. Ellwin has heard that 
you have been looking the matter up, and has called on me 
several times with offers to assist in a boom, if there is any 
ground for starting one. As soonas he knows you are here 
he will be after you. What have you to say to him ?” 

‘‘Well, I hardly know,” replied Harry with a laugh, 
then added, ‘I have some specimens of rock which have a 
curious look about them, and I remembered afterward the 
peculiar appearance of the rocks where I fell, after going 


- over the cliff in the clutch of that blood-thirsty wretch of 


whom you have already heard. While they were making 


ready a litter to carry him on down the mountain side, I 


had nothing to do but to look about me and endure as I 
best could my suffering. I did not think about it at the 


time, but afterward when my cousins were putting my spec- 


imens into my valise, it came to me that better ones might 


: be obtained there than I had in my possession. Of course 


it was altogether out of the question for me to go up there 
again at present, so I thought the best thing for me to do 
was to come home and get over the effects of my tumble, 
and be ready to go up again in the spring, if we find there 
is lead in the specimens I have.” 

“Quite right, my boy. -You have done just right.” said 
Mr. Holbrooks, gazing on his son with visible pride. 

“‘Hilwin may be able to help us,” continued Harry. 
“‘He knows all sorts of people, and is sure to find some re- 
liable geologist who will know what he is talking about, 


an. ‘there aa be no mistake made. “We want to be sure 
ere is something i in it before star ting a. boom.” oh 
HY og, it is best to go slow at first,” replied the Aiea 
admiring the cautious wisdom worthy of an older est 
which his son evinced.” Ah, here we are!” he cried as 
~ the carriage rolled up in front of their home, and soe 
gee ped. = see re 
‘Ina few Pies they were in the house, where a warm | i 
5 welcome awaited the returned brother and son, and for a > 
time many questions were asked and answered, many stories — 
ae told, and till a late hour, the breakfast table was the — 
_ of a cheerful and happy reunion of the family. oe 
Ah! that the day so joyously begun might have held its” 
brightness to its close, but such was not to be the case with 
at least one member of this-family—and the cloud which 
fell so heavily on him could but cast its shadow over those 
so closely connected with all his interests. i 
“Well, Harry, I must go down town,” said Mr. Hol- 
~_ brooks, finally rising from the breakfast-table. ‘‘Will you 
rest to-day ?” 4 
: “Pm not one bit tired, and just long for a look at the — : 3 
store and the boys again, so if mother and the girls will 
excuse me, I will go with you.” . 
‘Please to come home early. We want to hear more 3 
about our country cousins, and the irrepressible Rob, and- 3 
Polly and Joe,” called out Josephine, as the two men took 
their departure. se 
After having spent an hour or two at their place of bus- a 


iness, Harry looked at his watch, and discovering that hie: 
was near lunch-time, thought of the little black-eyed girl, 
no doubt waiting his coming, and, telling his father he 
would be back in a few hours to go home with him, he 
started out with the intention of taking that mid-day meal 
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with his “best girl.” He had gone nts a tow steps. from — 
he store when a familiar voice broke upon his ear, and the 
owner’s hand grasped his able one in a very friendly grip, — 
~ while he exclaimed : — 
_ “Who would have thought of seeing you? And whatis — 
o the matter with your arm ?” i om 
3 “Good morning, Mr. Ellwin. Have you not heard that 
ie 


t 


I had the misfortune to break my arm while I was away, 
_among the mountains?” ‘ 
-. “Not one bit of it. I’m real sorry. I hope it is doing ~ 
well? Better that than your leg, though. Now you can — 
fe get about, then you couldn’t. Had good success prospect- 
ing ?” 
Harry knew wie Mr. Ellwin was more anxious to know 
than anything else in the world, just then, but he did not 
want to stop to enter into any questions as to the feasibility 
of starting a lead boom among the Green Mountains, at 
_ that particular moment, when he was longing, with all the — 
4 ardor of a young lover, to fly to his ladylove; but Mr. Ell- — 
win was not to be put off. He had determined to advise 
-and assist this young man, and at once set to work to ac- 
-complish that object. He locked arms with him in a 
_ friendly manner that could not be resisted and led the way 
Eto a restaurant, where he invited him to lunch. Harry ; 
tried to frame some excuse, but there was nothing in those ee 
‘he offered that Mr. Ellwin would listen to, and it seemed ae 
_asif nothing but the truth would be of any avail, and 
_ the truth he could not tell; so he was led captive much 
against his will. and obliged to listen to the ways and means aie 
by which a successful boom might be managed, if it was 
found that there was anything to start on. So the time 27 
went on and Harry did not get started on the up town way 
_ for more than an hour after the luncheon was over; then with 


ae 


street. within a gre distance of Ella’s home. ‘As. 
: stepped upon the curbing of the sidewalk, a lady advanced 
- from a house near them to meet him, exclaiming, a 
extended hands: — wee 
— --_ “kh, how delightful to see you home again. When td 4S 
you come ?” 
ARPY. to mse you, Miss-DuPont. I came this morn 
ing.” . 
‘And are now on your way to see Ella Me Toss 
pose, not having heard the news. It is useless for you to 

ee go there, Mr. Ho rooks. I, who am your friend, tell you ~ 
so, and it is fortunate for you that we met as we have.” 
Harry looked puzzled. : 
: ‘Permit me to ask an explanation of your meaning,” 
he said. es 
“Phis is nar a proper subject for the street, Mr. Hol -2 
~ brooks. Come with me and I will prove myself to be the ; 
friend I would have you think me.” Marry hesitated. — 
What could she mean? What had she to tell which could ~ = 
: 


possibly make any difference about his going to see Ella? 
Seeing his hesitation, she said: — : 

‘I saw her aunt this morning, and she told me no visit- E 
ors would be admitted until the doctor had decided wheth- = 
er they had small pox in the family or not, and intimated 
that Ella was the victim, but if you will come with me J E 
will tell you more.” 

Astonished and somewhat bewildered, Harry walked at — 
Imogene’s side, and allowed himself to be induced to fol- ; 
low her up the steps and through the door of her home, — 
which was only a short distance from the place where they 3 

! had met. Once in the elegant parlors the girl hastily 4 


ee 


Ba to tell of Ella’s flight, and intimated that she did not go 


a 
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love with a life of devotion. Will you refuse her that happi- : 
ness? Will you starve the hungry heart that has no place 
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carey aril her outdoor wraps and seated rant on the ee: 
sofa at his side, and went on in hurried, passionate tones 


alone, as time would prove. 2 
‘She is utterly unworthy of you, Harry,” she said in. 


low tones. ‘She has betrayed your trust in many ways, |. 


Made light of your expressions of affection in your letters. — . 
Repeated your fond words with laugh and joke, and now : 

she has fled with some one with whom she has carried on E 
clandestine meetings, so that his name is not known; but S 2 


do not despair, there is one who has loved you all the — 3 


time that you have been infatuated by this cunning girl; 
one who will not deceive you; one who will return your 


TAN ee | 
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but for your image?” The longing look in the girl’s eyes _ 
y g ging g iy 


as she placed her hand on his, trembling with her emo- 
tlons, aroused him trom the dazed condition in which all 
this sudden news had thrown him. Starting up, he cried~ 
wildly : — 

‘“‘No, no! | cannot believe you. IT must have proof oe 


j 


that she has deceived me— that she has fled with an- 


other — I must go there at once.’ 

“Hush!” she exclaimed in a low voice. ‘Do not make 
such an outcry I! am txying to save your name from 
scandal. Listen tome I love you, she did not. Have 
you no pride that you wili run after a girl who has thrown 
you over? Let me save you, oh, Harry! from throwing 
yourself away— from allowing your uame to become a by- 
word, to be tossed here and there by those whu were your 
friends when the sux of good fortune shone on your path 
way. Dear Harry, you will listen to me?” She had ‘aught 


14 


spildely. ieee pr igatell it to his trae 
“What am I to think? What amI to believe?” he 
cried, as he looked earnestly at Imogene. She did not ap- — 
pear to have taken leave of her senses, but she had just 
done a very strange thing for a lady, for what did she : 
mean by offering to save his name from scandal, and him- | 
self from being thrown away on one whom she declared to : 
be so utterly unworthy? What did she mean by it all? 
There could be but one construction put upon her words, 
and that he could not accept. Even if Ella had been un- a ‘ 
true to him, had gone—no one knew whither, and left 
him to himself, he could not *‘on with a new love” at 
such short notice, even had he felt so inclined. : 
. “Your language stupifies and bewilders me,” he said in 
pitying tones, as he looked down into the face before him, — 
upturned to his, with a passionate love glowing in the 
dark pleading eyes. ‘‘Let me go by myself and think.” 
You need not go from here to be allowed that privi- 4 
; lege. Sit here by yourself and I will watch with jealous | 
s eyes that you are not disturbed until such time as you de- 
cide, and then so gladly, us the gentle dove I will hasten 
to your side. Qh, Harry! if you could. understand the a 
deep true love that is offered you, you would not lightly 
east it aside.” 
‘I beg of you to say no more Imogene—Miss Du- 
Pont.” 
‘‘Let it be Imogene. It was spontaneous. It shows 
_ that you are not entirely insensible of a response in your 
heart for me,” she cried, taking courage at the unfortun- 
ate vonventional omission. 
“Let me go, L insist,” he said in sharp tones, provoke . 
at the slight encouragement he had unintentionally given 


{ 


& her. ‘I cannot— will not remain here longer. I am 
2 sorry I came in at all, and have listened to you. Whydid — 
you not let me find this out myself, if it is true ?” . 
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“Tf itis true! Do you doubt me? I, who offer you 
the best a woman.can, the whole love of a true heart —I 
_have only tried to save you from the mortification of a 
more public discovery, where. the prying eyes of the serv- 
ants watch every look and movement to report them 


abroad. If you do not go there at all, and play your part. 
well, the world will soon say that they were mistaken in — 


thinking that you would care, and that she had fled with 


-another when hope for you had died. Gladly would I 
start this report for your sake, Harry.” _ 


“Tam sorry to hear you say this. It is humiliating 


_ that I should arouse an affection which should lead to — 


falsehood for my sake,” he replied sadly. 

“You do not understand me!” the girl cried in desper- 
ation, seeing too late the false step she had taken, and fol- 
lowing after him as he strode towards the door. ‘‘Let me 
explain.” She tried to detain him but he shook her off 

_and hurried away from the.room, never heeding her last 
wailing cry, ‘‘Do not go there! Oh, do not go there!” as 
he closed the door after himself and hastened down the 
steps and away from the house, hardly heeding which way 


he went in his excitement and eagerness to get away from- 


the place where this distasteful scene had just been enact- 
ed for his special behoof. 
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MORE COMMOTION. WHO IS SHE? 


“‘Wall, I declair for it, but it’s the queerest thing where 


she come from. Nobody seems to know anything about it, | 
an’ not even Farmer Crokins, who picked her up on the 


road side, jest t’other side o’ where his ol’ barn used. to 


A 


_ stan’ ’at some o’ Iuume’s gang burned up, kin tell any- 
thing about her.” Coming in from his usual daily visit to 


_— the post-office, farmer Hastings thug delivered hig mind of 


f 


this opening speech. Mrs. Hastings turned suddenly from 
~ her culinary labors between the table and stove, for she 
- was frying doughnuts, and with floury hands lifted in sur- 
prise exclaimed : — 


‘‘What upon airth is the matter now! Jest’s if there — 


hadn’t been enough a happenin’ all the fall to upset any- 
body! What upon airth hes farmer Crokins been a doin’ 
now ? 999 

‘Wall, ye see, he wuz down to the drug store a site: 
some med’cine put up, an’ come over to git his mail, an’ ez 
I seen a bottle a stickin’ outen his pocket I kinder joked 


him about carryin’ aroun’ a bottle, an him a church mem- 
_ber. He wan’t no wise put out about it, cause, o’ course 


thair wan’t no facts o’ that sort to be a-twittin on, so he 
kinder laughed and said ’at how thair wuz a purty sick girl 
to diz house ’cordin’ to Doctor Travers’ tell.” 
“Gne o’ yer gals sick? sez I in a sympathizin’ tone.” 
“Oh no, sez he, my folks is all right,” an’ then he 
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“told how thet he was drivin’ home from the mill, ’crost 
the river, way up near whair Lume Larkin used to live, an’ 


a takin it easy, a-thinkin’ ’at he’d got plenty time to git — 
home to dinner, bein’ ez how he’d started airly from hum, — 


an’ hed good luck a- emtae rid o’his grain. Ye know ’at 
the price is riz an—’ 
“‘Never mind about that, father, let’s hear "bout the eal 


’at he picked up. How cum she thair, an’ what ailed her, es 


Bee 


an—” 


wind was kinder flutterin’ the ribbin fixin’s on her bun- 
nit an’ aroun’ her clothes, an’ it looked so kinder eu’rus 
*at he stopped his hosses an’ went to see what twas, an’ 
thair wuz a gal a-lyin’ thair ez pale ez a sheet, an’ fainted 
clean away. He couldn’t do no better, so he loaded her 
into his hay rack an’ brung her home with him, an’ sent 
his hired man after the doctor, and when he got thair he 


said he guessed she was purty sick, ez it took some time | 


to git her outen the faintin’ spell; an’ then she seemed 
kinder outen her head an’ wild, an’ axed queer questions 
at they couldn’t make nothin’ on, an’ sed she must give 
Polly what b’longed to her ef she wuz hungry an’ cold, 
put she couldn’t stay with that woman no how, an’ —” 
“What woman, father?’ asked Mrs, Hastings, turning 
the doughnuts in the kettle of boiling lard with a two-tined 


fork. 


‘“‘That’s it, Elsie, nobody knows what woman, nor whair 
the gal cum from, nor who she wuz a stayin’ with aroun’ 
here; but when ma-am Crokins heard her a talkin’ about 
Polly, she'went to surmisin’ at it might be the gal ’at we’ve 


_ Now, mother, let me tell my story, an? yell knowe’en ~_ 
_ amost ez much ez I do. Wall, ez he was a drivin’ along 
slow an’ easy, he seen somethin’ all in a heap up side the 
road, jest tother side o’ where his barn used to be, an’ the 


got hare i“ she was & “ater Beate an’ may be she know $ 
_who she b’longs to, an’ hez come to git her an’ take her 
hum, but thair’s no knowin’ till she gits beware an ’ knows — 
- what she’s a-talkin’ about.” = 
Tf that ain’t the beat ’em of all things !” exclaimed — 
Mrs. Elsie. ‘*What ef it should turn out to be some rela-_ 'f 
shun o’ Polly’s?” se 
- “Bithar Crokins thinks she looks a powerful sight like 
our Polly, on’y not so fat an’ healthy lookin’.” 
‘*Wall, now, I bet ’at she one a lookin’ on her up an? 
: got took sick am’ lost her way.” Pes 
May be, but thair ain’t no use a surmisin’ till we heva’ 
-_ ehance to find out, an’ that?ll be quite a spell, fer the doc- — 
_ tor told ’em ’at she wuz likely to hev a run o’ fever.” 


, We ain’t the on’y ones ’at hez agruniger’ put upon us to 
take care on when they’re sick, an’ may be dyin, be we, 

father 2” ty 
os. “Wall, whoever they’ re sent to is prob’ly eee to do 


the best they kim by ’em, by Providence, I s’pose,” was the 
answer. ‘‘Whair is Polly now?” he asked. 

“‘Marthy’s a tryin’ to teach her to make up the beds, an’ 
ye jest ou’ter see "em when she does ’em alone—common 
hills an’ vales is no circumstances to be compared to ’em; 
so Marthy stan’s around an’ shows her how. She’s a awful 
enhandy gal at l’arnin’ house work, owin’ to the kind o’ 

bringin’ up’t she’s hed, I s’pose.” 

“Wall, thair ain’t no use a stirin’ on her up "bout this i 
afore we know ef she’s the Polly ’at the sick gal’s a talkin’ 
about.” ey 

‘No, course not,” assented his wife, as she set the kettle 
of lard on the back of the stove and carried her pan of 
doughnuts, heaped high in airy lightness and of a deli- 
cate brown, into the pantry, and returning she broughta 
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she brought and emptied its contents into the same recep- 


ticle, then turning to her husband, who had put on his 


spectacles and seated himself in a big straight-backed arm- 
chair, and was perusing the columns of the weekly Trib- 
une, and broke in upon his enjoyment with:— 

‘“‘Come now, father, its time them pigs wuz fed. Joe’s 
a sawin’ wood back o’ the house, an’ I thought I wouldn’t 


call to him.” 


‘“All right, Pll see to it !” responded Samuel, deeply in- 
terested in a subject in the paper which was ably set forth 
by the writer, and which caused the reader to soon forget 
all else and to give it his undivided attention. His trust- 


ing partner betook her ample proportions to another part — 


of the house, on her household duties intent, and more than 


half an hour passed before she returned to find that he © 


had not moved from his chair, and the bucket of milk still 
waited by the stove. Hlsie looked at it, then at her hus- 
band, who seemed totally oblivions of all surroundings, 


until her voice broke upon his ear in tones of reproach: — | 


‘“Now, Samuel, I know them pigs is .ungry!” She 


stood still looking at him with as severe an expression as 


her features were capable of expressing as he read a few 
more words, and then finding his attention diverted he 
laid the paper down and removing his spectacles from his 
eyes he restored them to their long, slender case, and rising 
put them, in an absent sort of way, yet from force of habit, 
in their accustomed place on the clock shelf, and remarked 


to Elsie as he journeyed stiffly towards the stove: —- 


‘“Ye on’ter know ’at a man’s got to keep himself posted 
up in politics an’ things, so’s to know how to vote right. 


pan of edad nae ana a it into ‘a wooden Gucien 
. which stood near the stove on the floor. A second pan. 
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"Von. women. folks amt Saested to know nothin’ bout sicl 
things.” | Ts 
«Wall, Pm Bae ’at we ain’t, fer ef we wuz ae MDOP = 
~ airth would see ’at things wus properly done to hum. Ves 
‘“‘Ye-as, its best as "tis, mother, no doubt ’bout it,” and 
possessing himself of the bucket he hastily abandoned furs? = 
_ ther argument upon the political-rights question and de- — 
- parted to attend to the pigs who were making their wants — 
known by squeals and grunts in a most vigorous manner. 
On his way he passed Joe, who was very industriously 
reducing a pile of four-foot logs to proper proportions for 
the stoves, and with a nod he said :— 
“‘T’ve been to the office, Joe, an’ heard some news.” 
Joe paused with his knee still on the log on the saw 
horse, and the saw drawn half through it.” : 
*What’s it about ?” he questioned. - 
- “Wait till I stop them pigsa squealing, an’ ’Ilcome back 
‘an tell ye.” Joe finished dividing his log into the desired 
proportions, and leaning the saw against the empty saw- ; 
horse he prepared to listen, for the farmer had avon poss 
his errand and was back again. 

He soon repeated what we have heard him tell his wife, 
insisting that it was best not to disturb Polly’s peace of 
mind just yet, or at least until it should become necessa-. 
ry- 

‘¢Wall, that do beat all, whair she come from an’ whoshe 
is. Say, [ never showed ye the little letter ’at I found to 
—to,” Joe could not bring himself to say father when he 
thought of him as the wretched half drunken creature in 
the old cabin, and finally finished his sentence with ‘‘to 
the ol cabin whair.Polly lived, ye know. It don’t explain 
much, but I hought Td better keep it. Polly knows the 
woman ’at she thought was her mother all the time till I 
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found this.” He produced the remembered note from the __ 
rs depth of his pocket where it had reposed since the night — 

in which he found it nearly two weeks ago, and read it 
“aloud to the farmer, who, as Polly had done, asked him to 
read it again, seeking to find some new light to be thrown 


upon the mystery of the girl’s parentage. 

‘Wall, it do beat all how some folks kin go on jest for 
a leetle money,” remarked farmer Hastings in a medita- 
tive tone. ‘‘Now ef that woman could be got hold on an’ 


made to own up all she knows, may be we, some on us, kin | 


find out something for sartin.” 

“Oh, wall, ’tain’t no ’count ef she don’t find her folks 
now,” said Joe. ‘‘She’s well ’nough off. Ef they’re rich 
and tony she wouldn’t feel to hum with ’em, an when they 
seen how han’some she’s growed, they might be a wantin’ 
to take her from us, an’ may be Polly’d go. Woman folks 
is kinder unsartin’ when Eney: re young an’ don’t ere 
know what is best for ’em.’ 

‘‘Wall, ef thair ismoney a comin’ to her by right ye don’t 
want ter keep her hid away from it, do ye?” questioned 
the older man. 

“She wouldn’t know what to do with a lot o’ money,” 
answered Joe. 

‘‘May be she’d give some to you, she seems to hev quite 
a likin’ fer ye.” 

“‘Give me money! I wouldn’t tetch it. Dm a goin’ to 


earn what I hey. I ain’t a goin’ to be beholdin’ to no wo- 


man fer my livin’. [Um a man now an I ain’t lame nor 
lazy, an’ I’ve been a thinkin’ it over an’ I ain’t a goin’ to 
hang ’round on my relashun much longer. Jest es soon 
es I feel sure ’at Polly’s settled an’ contented, I’m goin’ to 
light out an’ ay to Pee. a payim moe ’at?] make me able to 
hev a home o’ my own.’ 
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after all, ef her folks come a huntin’ arter her Bee. be. 
“bound to hev her, that’s all.” 


rs Einar there was some coritark | in that fact. > 
“No, but they may be ontheroad. Bithar Crokins ies a 
that bale amazin like Polly,” said Samuel taking up his ~ 
bucket and starting for the house. 33 
“Then she’s a mighty good lookin’ gal, that’s all I’ve got — 
to say about it,” remarked Joe turning to his work; but = 
~ he was in no mood for labor, and presently the saw again. 
found its place of rest, and Joe sat down upon a big log 
and with his elbows on his knees and his forehead in his — 
hands he meditated until a merry voice broke upon his ear © 
and two strong plump. hands came with such force against 
his shoulder as to nearly upset him, which seemed to afford 
food for amusement. 
“Oh, ha! ha! Wake up Joe. That ain’t no place fora 
snooze,” Joe started up with great suddenness and caught 
the lively lass in a quick embrace, and, despite her struggles, 
imprinted a sounding kiss upon her pouting lips, then sud- 

5 denly let her go, with the remark: — 
. ‘*A kiss for a blow, ye know, Polly.” She had retr eated a 


to a safe distance and pouted as she said: — F 
“No fair, Joe.” 
“T ve heard that all’s fairin love an war, Polly. Idon’t 

know nothin’ bout war, but love is what’s the matter with ~ ee 

me! a 
“Got it bad, hain’t ye ?” laughed Polly. 
“Purty bad,” assented Joe. 3 
‘“Is it worse ’an the measles ?” ; 
‘More unsartin. EfI wus assure o’ you as Iam o’my- 
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% ye wanted, fer once, Joe, an’ hev lots 0’ clothes an’ hosses — 
an’ kerriges an’ hired boys an’ gals with nothin’ to do but — 


afore I kin giv ye one, an’ may be yer own folks “ll be a 
huntin’ ye up afore that time, with their money an’ fine 
things an’ big promises, an’ then whair’ll I be?” ‘ 

“Don’t ye think it would be fine to have all the money 


to wait on ye ?” . 

“T spose you’d like it, Polly, but I wouldn’t. Id be 
forgot forever,” and Joe resumed his seat on the log with 
such a woe begone look on his face that it struck straight 
to Polly’s heart, and coming to his side she seated herself, 
and said in rather tender accents: — 

- “Thair wouldn’t be much ef thair wan’t enough to share 
with you, Joe.” The boy started. 

“*Ye don’t s’pose I’d take yer money, do yer?” he asked. 

‘Why not ?”’ asked she in surprised tones. é 

*¢‘Cause I'd be too proud to do that. Id never hev it 
sed o’? me ’at I wuz too lazy to airn my own livin’, an’ 
yourn, too, ef ye’d let me. Come now, Polly, don’t be so 
offish, but promise ’at you’] wait fer me, an won’t go with 
them tony, city folks, ef they come fer ye.” He attempted 
to put his arm about her, but like a deer she was off again, 
with a shy laugh, and standing at a short distanee from 
him she asked : — 

‘What ye a worryin’ about. What makes ye think 
they’re a-comin’ fer me, all to once?” Polly’s naturally 
shrewd mind had been aroused to a suspicious state. 
‘‘Hev ye heard anything new from that woman at wrote 
the letter to — to” —intuition taught her that Joe did not 
like to hear Luime called iis father, so in a self-sacrificing 


spirit she took the evil to herself — ‘‘to my old dad?” . 


\ 
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“T hain’t seen nothin’ o’ the woman, but ye know ’at the 
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letter sed ’at how she was a comin’ ’fore long.” 
~ “Ye-us, so it did,” said Polly slowly. 


‘An oes be yer folks hev got tired a anne ye hid, “3 
an’ payin’ money fer it, an’ will come after ye when they 


find out whair ye be.” 
‘-Meb-be they will !” responded Polly. 
‘An’ 0’ course yell go with em!” said Joe bitterly. 
An’ o’ course you don’t know nothin’ ’bout whether i 
will or not,” shot back Polly. 


“*Ye’re a tantilizin’ gal, thet’s what ye be,” impatiently 5 


~ eried Joe. 


‘‘Lem-me alone then, ef ye don’t like my style,” replied — 


independent Polly. 


“T s’pose ye’re sorry ’at ye ain’t back to Lumes’ ol’ cabin!” 


said Joe hotly. 

‘‘Meb-be I be,” was the reply, although with her short 
experience in a better home she would almost rather die 
than to have to return to her former misery. Joe buried 
his face again in his hands, and Polly’s heart smote her at 
his dejected appearance. ‘‘Be ye mad at me ?” she asked 
repentantly. Just then an ugly vision appeared to the 
girl, peering at her around the corner of the big wood-pile, 
and with a bound she was at Joe’s side, and seizing him 
by one hand she pulled him up from his seat on the log 
and hurried him away in the opposite direction with an 
almost incoherent articulations of :— 

—*Cum quick, Joe! Cum into the house!” ‘Taken so 


completely by surprise, Joe allowed himself to be hastily 


led away, and they had gained the porch and were about 
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; entering the kitchen door before he could understand 
_ clearly what had frightened the girl. 


“I seen her, Joe; she’s here!” were her first really dis- 
tinct words. 
‘Who? What isit? he queried.” 
“Why, t’was ma-am—no—the woman ’at wrote the 


letter. She’s out thair an she’s after me, an I’ll never go 
_ with her. I’m a-goin to live an’ die with you, Joe!” and 


in her fright she gave the promise he had been trying to 


% 


coax from her. 
“You will, Polly!” taking his hand from the door 


_ which he was about to open, and putting his arm around 


her. ‘‘Say you truly will an’ Ill go an send her away.” 
“‘Oh, I truly will !” she declared, turning her face up to 


his, with the color fled and the eyes wide with fright, and 


trembling in his embrace, yet with a sense of security she 
was loth to let go. 

‘‘Now ye can’t go back ‘on yer word, fer I never knew 
ye to do that,” and leaving the satisfied kiss of an accept- 
ed lover on her lips he unlatched the kitchen door for her 
and hastened away in search of the evil genius who had 
done one good deed in frightening Polly into an obedience 
of the mandates of her own heart, and promising what 
Joe so earnestly longed to hear. With his kiss the color 
returned to her face with an added rebound, and when 
she entered the kitchen her flaming cheeks at once at- 
tracted attention. 

‘Wall, fer marcy’s sake what made ye so long a callin’ 
Joe to dinner, an whair is he now? Why don’t he come 
’long in ?” were Elsie’s impatient questions. 

Polly fled across the kitchen to grandma’s side. A ref- 
uge she always sought when in trouble. 


-“T seen the woman i pee out from behind whe ‘wood 
3 pile an’ Joe’s gone to hunt hér up an’ clear her out. 
‘What woman?” demanded Farmer Hastings from his. : 
chair at the dinner table where he had eee seated him- r 
” self. 
“The one ’at used to be my ma-am, but she ain’t no. 
- more, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ with her. Joe says ’t I needn’t.” 
y  “*Whair is she? ‘We want her !” cried Samuel, senior, 
Secs - starting from his seat, and ee for the door in great _ 
. haste. f 
‘No we don’t! Oh no we don’t! Let her go!” cried 
= Polly i in fright, flying after him and catching him ris the 
coat-tails. 
“You won’t hey to go with her!” said grandma in re- 
assuring tones, as her son succeeded in freeing him-. 
: self and rushing from the house, followed by different 
members of the family, all curious to discover the woman 
of evil renown; but although an apparently thorough 
search was made not a trace of her could be found, and 
they finally returned to the house, Joe leading them in 
-with a face beaming all over with happiness, which, though 
a surprise to those elder ones who noticed it, was not with- ‘< 
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out a cause to Polly, who kept her es eyes steadily in any. 
direction but his. 

When all were in the house again, and it was safe to do 3 
so, a dirty, bedraggled woman crept out from under the —_ 
floor of the barn, where there was hardly space for her to 
hide, and slunk off down the road. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


' POLLY GOES TO SCHOOL. | 


‘‘Now in my ’pinion that gal outer be taught to read,” 
remarked Mrs. Samuel Hastings, drawing her thread with 
a snap through her husbands’ new overalls, upon which 
she was very industriously laboring. ‘‘It’s dre’tful to grow 
up in sich ig’ernunce, an’ hedn’t orter be allowed.” 

“lo be sure, Elsie, it sartinly hedn’t, an’ we’d better 
fix her up an’ send her ‘long with the child’en to school next 
_ Monday,” responded grandma. who sat near her daughter- 
in-law, with one of Samuel’s socks progressing rapidly in 
her hands, as she skillfully manipulated her knitting nee- 
dles. 

“Samuel ’s a-going to drive to the post-office arter din- 
ner, an’ I’ll go long an’ stop to the store an’ git her a 
piece o’ wool stuff fer a gown, an’ we’ll all set to an’ make 
it, an’ I guess I’d better git her a hood, an’ I’ll lend her 
my mittens fer a spell, an’ we'll hev her ready to begin 
next Monday. She ain’t much good a helpin’ aroun’, 
she don’t know how to do nothin’ right, an’ ef she kin 
Varn to read, that ’ll be so much gain an’ comfort all her f 
life,” and the speaker vigorously cut her thread with her : 
scissors and scratched down the seam with her thumb nail, 
then continued: ‘‘I-spoke to Samuel ’bout it fore light 
this mornin’, an’ he’s jist my ’pinion ’at she orter Parn to 
read.” 

“‘She’s jest like a wild critter now, an’I don’t know of 


nothin’ better’n schoolin’ to tame her down,” said grand- 
ma, reaching after her ball of yarn, which had wandered 
- from her lap. Her spectacles dropped to the floor as she 
succeeded in capturing the stray article, but before she — 
had time to realize their loss, a figure bounded across the 
 sitting-room, coming suddenly from the kitchen, through. 
52 the door, as if propelled by some unseen and mighty force, 
and catching them up, Btood a moment holding them in e: 
her hand, then said : — 
mas “T kin knit ef I put ’em on, can’t I?” : 
~~ Taw, no, child: Them don’t make no dif’ence about re: 
knowin’ how. Ye’d hev to l’arn all the same. Give ’em 
* to me, an’ set down quiet, an’ we "ll tell ye what we’re a 
plannin’ fer ye.” Polly handed her the glasses, and draw- — 
ing a chair near the old lady, she sat down, crossed her — 
legs, and with one foot swinging in the air, prepared to. 
listen. a - 

‘Weve been a-thinkin’ *t would be a good thing fer __ 
you to go to school, an’ l’arn to read.” ee 

‘‘Humph! I went once an’ didn’tV’arn nothin’. Donno 
es I wanter go.” 

‘Tain’ a question about wantin’ to, but about what yer 
orter do, ye know. Ye’ll be glad some time ef ye l’arn to 
read an’ write.” 

: ‘“‘L’arn to read writin’?” questioned Polly. She was 
- thinking of the note that Joe had read to her in Lume’s 
- cabin, what seemed to be ages ago, although only a little 
3 - over one week, but the many changes which had occurred ~ 
- . made the time seem longer to the girl, and to be able to 
~ make anything of what looked to her like alot of ‘‘chick- 
en tracks,” seemed a fine thing, so she leaned to listen to 
the further development of the plans for her future, with | 
an increased interest. 
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afternoon, an’ we’re all a- goin’ to work to make you anew 
4 _ gown, an’ you must try an’ be a good girl an’ I’arn all you 
_ kin, and,” added grandma, by way of firing Polly’s ambi- 


un, an’ airn lots 0’ money.” 

Polly shook her head. 

“Oh no; I ain’t a-goin’ to be a school ma-am,” she said. 
_ “Why not?” asked grandma. 

‘‘Joe knows,” was the laconic reply, as she clasped her 
_ hands around her knees, and swung her suspended foot 


1 1g rs. 


E vigorously. Polly had in her mind various plans that she 


~ and Joe had, of a partnership which would be quite an 
_ obstacle in the way to her more independent action, but 
_ she was none the less pleased at the double prospect of 
_ having a new gown and going to school. So it came to 
‘pass, with the combined efforts of the family in her be- 
_ half the following week, that she was able to. start with 
the other half dozen younger members of the family, of 
whom ‘‘Sam, the fiddler” was the eldest, and who, on ac- 
count of his advanced age, only went to school in the win- 
ter, when a master occupied the desk in the red school 
house at the Corners, instead of the youthful, though 
bright country maiden, who usually had that place of 
honor through the summer season, when the big boys and 


girls thought it beneath their dignity, and persumably 


advanced scholarship, to attend. 

As they started from the door of the home roof the 
family congregated to see them off, eyeing the improved 
appearance of Polly, who took on new confidence with 
her new clothes, and marched promptly forward, swing- 
ing the dinner pail, which contained the noon-day refec- 


tion for herself and the three younger clildren, all 
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girls, with. which she had been intrusted, for the way was” a 
; long, and the hour’s nooning too short a Roe in aes 


which to eat. ce 
“‘T hope to the land she’ll behave as well ’s she looks!” Y 
ejaculated Mrs. Samuel, who had some misgivings about 
- such a thing being possible, as she remembered the various 
‘outbursts of entirely original behavior which she had 
treated them to in the short two weeks she had been with 
eo; them. 2 
«@ ‘‘Now I shouldn’t wonder if Polly ’d do real well!” ate 
Joe, in an encouraging voice, as he watched with pride Ss 
the strong, free gait of the young girl in her neat appa ; 
:3 ‘‘She looked as smilin’ an’ happy as a peacock) an’ Tm 4 
- . gure she’ll do her best.” a 
; ~. ‘Course she will! Now, site don’t ye go to — 
a in’ no trouble ’bout her!’ exclaimed the farmer to his 3 
wife. ‘Chirk right up, an’ yell see her come home with 3 
flying colors.” A prophecy realized that very day. - a 
Poor Polly, although now sixteen, had to pass through 4 
the experience of a new beginner in pursuit of knowledge, 
who is generally of the tender age of infancy. 4 
At-her first appearanee with that juvenile class before 4 
her teacher, to be instructed in her a-b-c’s, the girls and — 
boys of her age giggled and simpered, and cast glances~at 
her, and each other, which was not long in attracting her 3 
attention, although she was very desirous of conquering — 
those queer looking curves and lines before her, and re- = 
ducing them to order and understood form in her brain, ~ 
and disturbed her somewhat, particularly as she discover- 
ed that was not a regular part of the school business, but 
a something directed to her alone, when the master’s eye 3 
was engaged with his class, and too busy to observe the “4 
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: bad behavior of his pupils. Directly she broke in upon 
_ his instructions with an indignant snap of her black eyes, 
and all unconcious of the impropriety: — 
‘‘See them gals an’ boys a-grinnin’ at me. I'll fix ’em 
when I’m done a-l’arnin’.” 
The master cast a stern glance toward the unruly ones, 
_ who immediately appeared to be earnestly studying, then 
said to Polly :-— 
Keep your eyes on your book and you will do better 
than they.” Polly struggled to obey, for she wished to 
have it said of her that she was obedient, at least, but oc- y: mg 
_easionally her eyes wandered toward those rude children, e 
who, knowing better, yet delighted to make every step 
towards a gaining of the first steps in her education as try- 


ing a process as possible; but the new scholar singled them ee : 
out and marked them from their comrades, and watched i 
and plotted for revenge, for Grandma Hastings had not : 
had time to ingraft into her wild nature the seeds and = 


germs of a forgiving spirit. Perhaps it was as well that 
she had not, for too subdued and gentle a disposition is 

hardly fit for this world, and the youthful possessor is apt 

to die before the battle of life is fairly begun, while one of 

a more retaliatory disposition conquers the world, and dies 
/in peace with all mankind, at an advanced age. 

Having got through with her lesson in the alphabet, 
and received with pride a primer, Polly took her seat and 
finding the blank page, in which the master had written 
her name, she looked at it a long time trying to decipher 
the strange symbols. It finally occured to her that it was 
time that she had a lesson which would assist her in ac- 
complishing that much desired end, so she addressed the 
master in clear tones to that effect, pointing at the writ- 
ing: — 
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ee: ready now £6 titles some 0° them inte tracks 
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bewilderment; who turned upon bene with the Races > 
“What ye a-laughin’ at?” which only increased t 

merriment, and it was some time before quiet was a 

restored, and the master explained the impropriety of her — 

proceedings. Vexed and ashamed, the poor girl hung her 
head and sat in utter silence pondering upon the strange 
ways of her new path in life, and longing to hide herself — 
from sight. When recess was called she never stirred ri 
from her seat, but clung to its friendly retirement from 
the boisterous children, who laughed and raced about the | 
yard in natural abandon, playing ball and other games, — e 


. until the jingling bell in the master’s hand called. them 

z again to their studies. | ‘: 

e _ What was ye afraid-on ’at ye didn’t come out?” whis- | 
a _ pered Polly’s nearest neighbor, as she bustled into the seat re 
me beside her..~ 3 
5 ‘‘Nothin’,” was the brief reply. 


== * ‘*Fraid 0’ bein’ laughed at?” queried the neighbor. ’ 
‘‘Ne-aw!” scornfully answered the girl, fire flashing in — 
: her dark eyes. Just then a dirty missive, known among 4 
= the initiated as a “spit ball,” struck Polly in the face, and — 
her quick eye detected the propelling agent peering at her ; 
over his open book from the opposite side of the school, : 
where the boys sat, and. seeing her eyes upon him he low- 
ered his book and seemed to be studying its pages, while = 
_ we see by his face that he is Uncle Hiram’s promising son q 
Robert, who, in small mischief and petty annoyances, was — 
shief of his craft, and in consequence feared and disliked ; 
by his mates. ; 


ent, and the school closed for the hour of noon, and 
ose scholars who had not gone home to dinner, got out 
bheir lunch-pails and formed groups about the room, chat- 


ting as they refreshed themselves. Polly gathered the 


“three small Hastings girls about her, and they began their 
“meal, but it had not progressed far when the figure of a 
boy swooped down upon them. and Robert Atchison’s face 
appeared, with a grin upon it, as he caught the pail from 
the desk before them, and whirling it in the air, scattered 

its contents about, and with a delighted chuckle, started 

to run away ; but with the quickness of_a whirl-wind came 

“the avenger, and untrammeled by thoughts of conse- 
“quences, Polly caught the offender, after a short race 
around the school-room, and proceeded te deal out a 
richly deserved castigation, amid Rob’s cries for mercy 
and yells of derision, mingled with the lamentation of the 
other frightened scholars. 

“Who cares for Lume Larkin’sgal. She ain’t nobody,” 
he cried, struggling to free himself from her grasp, but as 
‘this unwise speech was adding insult to injury, with white 
face and fierce eyes she soon brought a different cry from 
his lips. 

“You horrid thing! Lem-me go! Ill tell the teacher! 
“Oh —oh —o—o—oh!” he cried, as the blows fell. thick 
-and fast. ‘‘You don’t know nothin’. Ye don’t know 
yer letters. Ye can’t—” a well directed blow cut short 
the sentence and brought a wail of sorrow in its place. 
Don’t blame Polly too severely, for remember her educa- 
tion thus far through life had been ‘‘an eye for an eyeand 
a tooth for a tooth,” and she had not yet come to the civi- 
lized and christianized part wherein we are taught for- 
bearance and patience. The wretched boy, although 
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: “into the yard fora a game of ball, dieiitad by: hs fee 
_ commotion and cries from within the school-house, ap- 
peared upon the scene of action, and separated the com- 
- batants. Rob slunk away and went. home, where he — 
ought to have gone before, as he was not of those obliged 
to bring his luncheon, and Polly, with the pride of a con- _ 
_ queror brightening her eyes, and the glow of passion still  — 
_.__ coloring her brow, proceeded to gather such portions of ‘a 
oe the eatables that had escaped. destruction by being trod | 
— upon, and putting them into the pail, with a weary ~ 
‘ though satisfied air she resumed her seat. _ 
After this display of Polly’s beligerant powers the schol- — ‘ 
ars manifested more respect for her, and although not 
showing any desire for companionship, they did not langh 
at her awkwardness nor ignorance any more, lest they 
should be treated to a similar punishment, and the after- 
noon passed quietly away. Robert Atchson did not ap- 3 
pear again that day, but the master and the remainder of — 3 
4 
- 


the school were not long left in ignorance of what had — 
transpired during their absence. Nothing was said to 
Polly on the subject, however, and being let alone she in- 
~ creased the confidence of her teacher by her remarkably 
docile behavior; but alas, it was a very different appear- 
ing girl who returned home that afternoon from the school 
. for which she had started in such excellent spirits in the 
early morning, and the beholder saw at once that Iarmer 
Hasting’s prophecy had been verified in the fact that — 
more than a breadth of her skirt had been torn from its | 
gatherings at the waist and a huge rent displayed a glimpse 
of under-skirt, while the lively breeze lifted and flapped 


_ she lodked herself over, clear down to the shoe whose lac- 


ps was untied, in a shame-faced manner, and hesitated be 


about entering that door from which she had last emerged, 
- in appearance, a very tidy person. The other children, 
_ who had been with her, had passed into the house, but 
_ still she lingered. _ 


Joe had been on the watch for her return, toms the 


door of the corn-barn near the house, and now came 
forth to greet her with the question :— 

‘*Wall, Polly, how does school go?” For answer she 
lifted the end of her tatters, and looked at him dolefully. 
“Why, Polly!” he exclaimed; then both were still for a 

~ minute, then he asked: ‘‘How did it happen ?” 
“Tt didn’t happen. I jest done it a lickin’ that Atch- 
*son boy. He took our dinner an’ throwed it all round.” 

‘Ye don’t mean to say ye pitched into him?” 

‘*Ye-as I did,” said Polly, with a blush and a short 
daugh. | 

‘‘What made ye do it? jest see yer gown.” 

“‘T know it! I been a lookin’ myself over, an’ I dassent 
go into the house.” _ 

‘Wall, it’s too bad! What ’ll ye do now? What ’Il 
ye wear to school to-morrow?” Polly looked very deject- 
ed. 

“Don’t scold, Joe,” she said, a little quaver running 
through her voice, as if tears were just out of sight behind 


the dark lashes that shaded her black eyes. Just then 


Grandma Hastings appeared at the door. The children 
had communicated Polly’s mishaps and experiences of the 
‘day to’her, and she had come to call her in, fer weal or 
woe, she was not determined which, as she reluctantly 


on tse, S fo : ’ j 


in fying tobes some rent Sonar fon her oe aS AG ; 
_she paused at the gate-way of Farmer Hasting’s front yard, ~ 


wa 
Paes ‘ 
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nt 


beast 


ae in Gent BS a 
__ Polly gave one searching glance at the three women 
er eases silent in the kitchen to receive her. With her es 


fe eeristedl with sorrow. On Martha’s worn oountentinge : 
x ‘ rather discouraged look predominated, while Elsie’s round — 
face announced plainly that she was not much disappoin- x 
ted in her general appearance. The girl turned to grand ~ 


leniency, and uttered with quivering lips thé very expres-_ 
me sive, though short sentence :— 
og “‘Y’m awful sorry I done it.” This entirely referred to 
=: _ the condition of her raiment, and not to the fact that she 
had given the boy a deserved punishment. 

~*¢To be sure you be, child,” said grandma, in kindly 
tones, as the culprit seemed to appeal to her. 

“It’s dretful discouraging though,” broke in Mrs. Elsie. 
‘What be ye goin’ to do now ?” 

“T dunno,” answered Polly, in mournful accents, as 
the tears came into her eyes. 
= “‘Ye’d better git into yer ol’ gown as soon ’s ye kin, an’ 
of we'll try an’ fix that up fer to-morrow,” said grucas, in | 

an assumed cheerful voice. 

at ‘J ouess I can’t be nobody!” sighed Polly rapa as she 
took her way across the kitchen floor to the stairs which 
led to her room. a 

_**Ye hain’t half tried yet, Polly,” said grandma, encour- 
oe -agingly. - “We'll fix ye up as good as new, an’ ye kin be- 
gin over agin,” she called after her, as the girl passed 
from sight. 

“T decla’r for it! she’d orter mend that gown herself. 


Spey, 


aa nr ae a 


=) 


10d ever se ueaeetite of her hevin’ sich a tussle as s that 
with a boy. That comes of her hevin’ no bringin’ up I — 


-s’pose. I dunno as we'll ever make anything on her,” bs 


remarked Mrs. Hastings, as the stair- Nay door closed after 
_ Polly. 


‘*We’ll hope for the best,” said Mar tha, trying to follow 


her mother’s lead of resigned cheerfulness. 


The gown was skillfully repaired, and Polly, with a sub- 
dued spirit and renewed determination to do her best for — 
the sake of Joe, first, then the kind, patient grandma and — 

_the others, who, though sharper tongued, were still good 
to her, progressed so rapidly in her studies before the | 


sinter was over, as to leave her primary companions quite 


behind her, sat had begun, to her great delight, to learn 
Sto write. Mrs. Gildo had taken it upon herself to assist — 


the girl, whose aroused ambition increased with her in- 


creasing knowledge, and Sam, the son, assisted in her ed- — 3 
-ucation by developing a musical talent, which had hither- 


to lain dormant, and it was found that she possessed a re- 


-markably rich contralto voice, whose tones nearly drowned 


the rather squeaky violin as she accompanied its melodies 
with descriptive words, and sometimes, seeming to forget — 
herself, with graceful gesticulations, illustrative of the ro- 


mance she told in verse. 


Upon one festive occasion that winter she so far outdid 
herself in that respect as to win great applause from her 
rustic audience, with many comments of this description :— 

‘That gal orter go onto the stage. She'd make her 


- everlastin’ fortune.” ‘This from Adonijah Stevens, who 


had brought her from Lume’s cabin in company with the 
others at the time of the raid, it will be remembered, and 
consequently felt an interest in her. 

“Thet’s so,” echoed Uhcle Hiram, rubbing his hands 


\ 


} doy, an’ 
ae an’ es on. it out as hern; ” and 
oubt he told the truth, for, though really mer 


performance was not only entirely original both 
© pronunciation of her words and her style of a 


quite and perhaps more satisfactor y than a more co 
ional and. finished entertainm, 


ent would Hare been, 
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Leaving Imogene, Harry went blindly on down the 

i “street, scarcely heeding where, only to have an opportunity oe 
to think what it was best todo. It was late in the after- 


noon before he became calm enough to come to any 
decision in that respect, then he concluded to call upon — 
__ Ella’s uncle at his place of business, which he did at once. 
He was in his office, and received Harry in a cordial and x 
courteous manner; and with closed doors they at once 
entered upon the subject uppermost in their minds. se 
_ ‘Have you been up to the house?” asked the lawyer. baa 
‘IT have not. I started to go but was met by such news 
on the way as to completely upset me. What am I to be- 
lieve. What are the facts, as you know them?” asked 
Harry. \ 
“T hardly know how to answer that question at present,”? _ 
was the reply. ‘‘My wife and I thought you might be — 
able to throw some light on this mysterious affair.” 
“‘T know of no reason for her strange conduct, I am 
sure,” said the younger man, in a troubled tone of voice. 
“Has there been any misunderstanding between you 
two?” queried Ella’s uncle. 
‘Not one particle. JI am as completely in the dark as” 
yourself.” 
_ “Tt ig curious what spirit has possessed her, 
the man of law, in a meditative tone, 


” observed 


he fact is which 


ae as he talked, in a manner often nooed? in neces = 


gentlemen. ‘‘That is, as far as we know. Ella complains ae 
— ed of indisposition and did not appear at the dinner table 
last evening, nor in the parlors afterward. My wife had — 
noticed, for a day or two, a little peculiarity in her manner, 
but laid it to, perhaps, some little difference between you 
and her, and, as she knew you were soon to return,— 


plained away, so gave it no further thought. Not one 
_word was said, and you can perhaps imagine our surprise Be 
when it was discovered that she had fled sometime during 
the night.” 
e “And you don’t know WHEE, nor with whom 2” 
We haven’t the least idea.” ie 
“She left no word or writing behind her, then?” asked © 
eS Harry i in a distracted tone.: 
; — “Oh, to be sure, she left two notes, very unsatisfactory 
ones they were too; at least the one to her aunt was. The 
_ other was addressed to you. My wife brought it down 
- when she came to consult me after making the discovery. 
4 Thad left home early, you see, before her flight had been 
noticed, and of course she did the proper thing to come 
at once to me.” He was fumbling around in his vest- 
pockets, and now brought forth a neatly folded paper, 
saying, ‘‘Here’s your note, and unless there is more in it 
than she communicated to my wife, you will not know~ 
. much more after you read it than you do now;” and turn- 
ing to his papers on the desk before him, the lawyer busied 
_ himself putting them in order, while Harry was reading. 


s 


ei ee es ne 2o8 THE TRACK. 


= -- “*Poortittle girl. 1don’t aedemand it; but that sho 
is actuated by some high motive of duty is evident,” re- 
marked Harry, after twice reading Ella’s note to himself. Se 

_ “What does she say? Where has she gone?” questioned a 


- 

& the other man, leaning towards his companion, with an — a 
= expression of eager curiosity upon his countenance. Har : 
ry shook his head. Bae 
4 “‘She has left me very much in the dark, but says it a 
~ __-will all be explained when the rightful owner of the home a 
= she has so long enjoyed arrives, and she hopes that I will 
: not entirely forget her, although it seems best that we Ses te 
should forever part. Now what am I to think ?” wy 
, “The Lord only knows!’ ejaculated the lawyer, not as 
* piously as the remark would intimate, perhaps, but im- — a 
= patiently. ae 
3 “‘T can’t believe she is untrue, nor that she has had _ 


clandestine meetings, and finally eloped with another man, 
after reading this note.” Bs 

““Great heavens, no! Whatever put such stuff into 
your head? Td sooner think she’d gone crazy. Now I 

don’t call it just right for you to harbor any such thought 
of her. Why, she showed herself too much in love with 
you to think twice of any one else.” 

‘‘Worgive me for the thought, but it did not originate 
with me. I told you after I had started to go up to your — 
“house that I had:news which completely upset me.” 

“So you did, but I did not think it was like that. Who ~ 
was so vile as to slander her thus? I did not know that 
any one outside of our doors knew that she had gone.” . 

‘“‘My informant was a lady who spoke very positively of — 
her knowledge.” 

“Oh, she did, eh! Then she told you where Ella had 
gone ?” 


& 


t 


ook 
ne. 


he 
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? 


with whom she had held clandestine mone of such 
2 secrecy that not even his name was known.” 


. 


bit of it. Cannot you tell me the name of this traducer ?” 
Signs of a cabalistic nature passed between them, and 
ES Harry proceeded to relate his singular meee at Mrs. 
_ Du Pont’s, with her daughter. 
“Don’t that beat the Dutch!” exclaimed the ae 
emphasizing his remark by bringing down his clinched fist 
upon his desk. ‘‘Hermotiveisapparent. Don’t you think 
‘so, Harry ?” 

‘*T don’t like to think much about that. It seems so 
unnatural, so unlike her sex. We'll pass that over and 

Tl try and keep out of her way.” 


‘Good and modest boy!” said the lawyer, in a joking — 


and sarcastic way. ‘‘Now let me tell you what I have 
done by way of a starter to ferret out this mysterio 
move of our girl’s. Isent word to the captain of Police 
_ to visit me as soon as possible, and upon his putting in 
an appearance, I told him that I wanted one of his very 
best and most reliable detectives at once, and he agreed to 
send me one who had just worked up a very complicated 
and mysterious case in a most creditable manner. He 
was out of the city this morning but was expected to appear 
sometime this afternoon, and I am awaiting him now. 
Too bad about your arm, Harry. Did Ella know of it? 
She never mentioned it to us.” 
“She did not know of it. I thought to spare her the 
_ knowledge as long as possible, so did not inform her in 
my last letters.” 
‘‘Noble boy! How can a girl be fool enough to run 
away from such a fellow!” 


E ~ “Oh no, no! only assured me that she had fled with one | 


- *Don’t believe a word of such talk. Itis false, every — 


4 
. 
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“Spare my blushes,” cried Harry with a little laugh, — é : 


then sobered instantly, for the heavy weight of uncertainty. 
and anxiety so depressed his spirits as to leave no inclina- 
tion for ievity. Turning the conversation to its former 
course he asked : — 

“What shall we do first ?” 

““Tell the detective all we know of the affair, then leave 
it entirely in his hands to work up as rapidly as he possi- — 
bly can. I wish he would come. I am getting decidedly 
anxious about the girl.” 

“And I? Must I sit in idleness, waiting I know not 
what? Why, my anxiety will be more than I can bear!” 
eriel Harry, rising nervously from his chair and walking 
about the office. ‘‘I wish that fellow’d come.” 

As if in answer to his expressed desire, a knock came at 
the door, and a modest card, with the name, James Phister, 
W. A. D., was handed in by the office boy and quickly 
followed by a small-sized, slender, quick-motioned man 
between twenty-five and thirty years of age. 

The lawyer loooked from the card to the man with an 
expression of surprise and inquiry upon his face. 

‘“‘James Phister, Wide Awake Detective,” said the man, 
as if the announcement and introduction by his card were 
not enough. ‘‘At your service,” he added with a bow, 
and his hat in his hand which he slightly waived. 

At the explanation of the meaning of the three letters 
written after the name on the card, as a physician would 
add M. D., the lawyer looked enlightened, and returning 
the bow he introduced Harry and invited the detective to 
sit down, which he immediately did and placed his hat 
upon the floor beside him, 

‘Well, sir?” he said in questioning tones, addressing 


A 


Paid Fork to sie out where my niece has gone, and whats . 
- induced her to leave a home where she has always been ¢ a = 
ss very happy member of the family.” . >. eg 
=~ **What are the: Re already in your pcasession ? Plees 

s give them to me.” The lawyer aestshen by Harry did as re- 

- quested. Sees 
‘‘Has any one beside her usual friends visited the young : 
“Be = lady lately, or has she been out with any strangers to your 

or your wife’s knowledge ?” : 

. ‘‘Not that we are aware of, ae 
"You are not sure ?” 
ae “Such a thing might happen, but it would not be very — 
~ likely to, without our knowledge.” 
a “Or the servants ?” 
“Or the servants,” acquiesed the lawyer. 

‘‘Have they been questioned ?” 

‘They have not. Things have remained in a measure 
in statu quo, waiting your appearance.” 
ae ‘¢T will go home with you to dinner. I must see her 


room; and the notes she left, are they at my disposals ‘eee 
: ‘My wife’s will be.” > 
% ‘And mine, if necessary,” added Harry. ee 
he < 


“Thanks,” the detective replied, bowing in a slightly 
jerky manner to the two gentlemen. ‘‘You must remem- 
. ber it is not idle curiosity which prompts me to ask this . 

favor. I must know the known quantity in order to find 

the unknown in this case. Youbothunderstand?” Har- 
_ ry nodded and the lawyer said: — 
‘That’s all right and there is no need of an apology. 


a 
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‘& ch, ink you, but not to night. It is late, and father : 
will be wondering what has become of me. I promised to — 
“be back in time to go home with him to dinner. What- — 


a ever happens please keep me posted,” and warmly shaking 


_ the hand of Hilla’s uncle he left the office—an example 

4: which was at once followed by the two other men. The  _ 

= lawyer’s carriage was waiting for them, and a ride of per-— 
haps a quarter of an hour brought them to his residence, —__ 


_ where they found Ella’s aunt awaiting them in a rather 
nervous and very anxious state. 
= taken to get Ella back home. She will be missed. Soci- 
~ ety will get hold of it. WhatshallI do or say!” she cried, 
~ after they had partaken of an elegant dinner, which none 
but the detective seemed to fully enjoy, and haa retired to 
_ the parlors. / 
“Don’t worry, my dear madame, and don’t say anything 
_ which you can avoid saying,” said the detective.- 
‘‘But you do not understand society, sir, or you would 
‘not say that.” 
Ah, but I think Ido. A calm and unruftled exterior 
will help matters much, as you will find, allow me to say.” 
“Wumph! How can I keep a calm and unruffled exte- 
rior when our doors are closed to society, and there is no 
satisfactory explanation to offer to my numerous friends? 


and bring her back before the very air is filled with calum- 
nious reports originating from the idle brains of professed 
friends. I could not bear that! ‘There has never been a 
word of slander or disgrace attached to our name before, 


but I haye seen what society can do when once there is 
16 


Come, 2 now Pei go home to dinner. Coming with us, _ 


3 ‘Oh, to think all this day has gone and not one step 


Oh, sir, 1 beg of you, make haste to find this foolish child 


trouble. If she had been a boy, she could do as she pleas 
and with a bold face live it down; but her sex is aguinst 
her, you know that, so what are we to do?” Ses 
Close your doors to your friends for the pr esent, fo 
_ this case as in many others it will be proved that the lea 
said is the soonest mended. I will do my best to straighte 
matters in the least time possible, I promise you ;” an 
with that promise the vanished girl’s aunt had to be con- 
ee tent and shut herself away from her beloved social circles, 
Se ~ ag it seemed best to do so to avoid too many explanations. 
= “Just at the beginning of a gay season, too,” she sadly 
complained ; but be it said to her credit that she was very 
patient and reticent, and had her husband been as careful 
in his conversation with the men at his clubs, and Imo- 
gene and Mrs. DuPont less industrious in filling their 
maid’s ears with bitter slander, the public would have been 
but little the wiser. The stories were retailed to the maids — 
of other society ladies whose ears it soon reached, and was 3 
handed about as a nine day’s wonder, and in some myste- — 
rious way crept into the columns of a society paper in a — 
not very complimentary article headed, ‘‘A mystery in 
high life,” and as it is well known that nearly every one 4 
is fond of any thing which has to do with the unexplaina- © 
ble, so this article waseagerly read. Of course names were _ 

: withheld, but what did that avail among the dear society 
friends so ready to pry into the affairs of their neighbors — 
in the most sympathetic manner, only to repeat what they . 
hear, with little additions of their own, not maliciously, 
many times, but with a love for the sensational, possessed 
by nearly every one ? : 
James Phister, W. A. D., remained in the city afew — 
days, much against the wishes of Ella’s relatives and 
friends, who wanted to start him off at once, but in what — 
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‘direction they knew not. They loaded him with advice at ~ oe +s 
- every opportunity, which he accepted quietly, and went to 
. work in his own way to ferret out the mystery. We will 
_ not follow him closely ; suffice it to say that he appeared + 
on different occasions in different disguises, as the character 
to be represented seemed to demand, and so successfully 
7 _ that in about a week after the case was put into his hands, 
“and just as his employers were getting impatient, he in- 
~formed them that he had found a strong clue, and the 
~ girl should soon be restored to her family or he was mis- be 
‘taken, and that he was about to do as they had at firsts 
wished him to, and they would soon hear of him in some 
other place. 
Hope brightened the faces of Ella’s friends at this an-. 
nouncement, and Harry, who had given up work for two 
whole days and had sat at home nursing his useless arm 
as an excuse, but down in the depth of despair, thinking 
all sorts of things, plucked up courage and followed his j 
father down town. He wasslowly sauntering down Broad- | 
way when suddenly in the midst of a crowd of hurrying 
men and women, intent upon his own thoughts, there was 
an outcry, and a lady caught him by the arm, with the 
exclamation :— 
Oh Harry! Oh how fortunate. I have sprained my 
ankle and can hardly step;” and Imogene Du Pont leaned 
heavily upon his well arm. ‘The recollection of the mis- 
ery he had suffered coming down the mountain-side into 
the valley, swept through his mind, and forgetting the dis- 
\l like he cherished for this girl, he turned a pitying face 
h upon her, and supported her, to the best of his ability, to 
' the inside of the sidewalk, eae the crowd jostled them 
less, and said : — * 


“How did it happen? Is your carriage near here ?” 


ae 


aio my heel apne in that grating and I eet - 
fall. Surely, could anything be more opportune than 


Fe 


cept it from strangers.” So what could the young me 
_ do but escort her to her carriage. They met two or thr 
mutual friends as it happened. Such things always” do. 3 

happen when not desired. These friends also were friet a 


in polite surprise on seeing the lady leaning upon his arm, 


they passed on. ‘hey could not know all the annoyance : 
that this gave poor Harry. Slowly Imogene hobbled 


appearing at that moment. I can never get to the 
riage without assistance, and it would be dreadful to : 


ee 2 


of Miss Marsden and her family, and they stared a lit 


and noted the trusting look she cast up into his face as 


along, managing, in spite of her apparent suffering, tom 
carry on quite a chatter. so a 
‘Do you not see your mistake now in allowing your 
name to be coupled with that foolish girl’s, now that it is: 
the town talk ?” she asked. ; 
‘‘Miss Du Pont, | much prefer to avoid that subject? ee 
he replied coldly. ‘They were uearing the carriage. : 
‘You will regret your cruel indifference to me ae 
time, Harry. What have I not done to protect your name 
from scandal? ‘That you might not be annoyed by the 
report that you had been jilted by that creature. I have — 
allowed the rumor to go abroad that we are engaged, and ~ 
have been for sometime. You may not thank me now, — 
but, oh, Harry, when you come to realize her unworthi-— 
ness, then you will Hae me — say you will ?” They had 


“Most certainly I shall, There is no truth in it.” 
“But there may be sometime!” 

% fer ere never will be? Allow me to assist vou into the 
sarriage.” : 

“You will come Tae me? How can I ever get from 
the carriage to the house without you ?” 

i” “Your coachman will assist you. I will not go.” 

_ She caught him by the arm, and thoughtlessly stamped 
her foot. ‘You must come with me! I want to talk 

with you,” sha said, still preserving her low tones in spite 

“of her great vexation. 

= “You must not stamp like that, you will injure your 
ankle,” he said, a slight sneer evident in his voice. 
— “You see what you have led me to. You are answer- 
able for the deception; how else could I have gained these 
few minutes with you. It is heartless of vou now to 
throw me off for one who has fled from you. Who cares 
nothing for you. Who, but for me, would have made 

your name a laugh and jest among the good people of 

| this city, Will you not listen toe reason ?” 

““Not of your sort, and if you will not allow rae to as- 
‘sist you into your carriage you must enter by yourself, for 
| I cannot stand here another moment.” : 

f: “Very well, but you will repent your unkind treatment. 


| { have it in my power to restore Miss Marsden to her ~ 


‘friends, but I will destroy her first!” and with this vin- 
i dictive exclamation, Imogene sprang, without help, into 
the carriage, quickly closed the door, and rang the bell 
itor the coachman to proceed homeward, leaying Harry 


i 
4 


“ 


F 


_ thought best to aid him in his efforts at cheerfulness,. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


SOMETHING ABOUT METALS IN VERMONT. ~ 


A very sober and perplexed face Harry carried into his 


father’s office that mor ning after his adventure with Miss 


Du Pont, and as he sank wearily into a chair, his parent 
looked up from the big ledger before him and heaved a 
long sigh in sympathy with the treubled spirits of his son. 


oo. to realize from the expression on the elder’ sface 


that he must be carrying a rather dolefal countenance, 


_ Harry endeavored to put on a braver front, and straight- 2 
ening himself in his chair, he inquired : — : 


‘‘How’s business, father?” The question rather sur- 
prised Mr. Holbrooks, for he had expected something 


different; but his son’s motive was so apparent that he- 


and quickly replied: ~ 


i’. 


= 


“Never better, Harry; so if nothing unusual happens I 


- think T’ll send you to Europe, en that long talked of tour, 


soon.” The words had hardly fallen from his lips than 
he repented them, for he noted the shadow on Harry’s 
face, and remembered when teo late, that when that trip 
had been talked of, something had been said about a cer- 
tain somebody’s aécompanying him as his bonnie bride, 
‘and now all was uncertainty about even her existence. 

‘T shall not care to go alone, now,” said the boy, in 
melancholy tones. 

“I beg pardon, my son. J had forgotten that part of 


« ‘Ay . . _ 
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ews before long. James Phister has been gone: thre 
ays, and we must soon hear something from him.” — 
At this moment a face enpearch: at the office door, an 


E chd, Mr. Ellwin. Siamcas into the room he Shea 
3 hands with both gentlemen, and finally gr asping his left 
hand with his neh he repeated that ‘process, talking: all ’ : 
sag _ the time. es 

—. “Glad to find ou both in, gentlemen. Very “glad: hee 
. did not wait to be announced, as I felt sure a wel- — 
nie come. Llama helper of mankind, nota hinderance. You ~ 
see self-made men know how to fol their prether’ men to 
some purpose; and I thought this little mining matter 
might be slowly adv.ncing. It may not be so small a © 
matter in the end. Time will tell; but as I was coming. 
a down the street, just opposite here, I met my friend, Prof. 
-Hardstone, and I says to myself here is the ver y man to 
~ ‘look ever our young friend’s specimens, and tell us all : 
there is to be known about Vermont metals. He’s well a 
posted and is indebted to me for a little favor. Nothing _ ’ 

‘ 
A 


to what I would have liked to have done for him; for he 
is a good fellow, and grateful, although a little booky, and 


~ he'll look over your bits of rock carefully.. He’s outside 3 
there. Shall I ask him in?” Mr. Holbrooks glanced at’ _ 


the clock, and seeing that the hour was near noon, closed 
ae his books for the morning, and prepared to give his undi- ~ J 
~- vided attention to a matter which he thought might inter- 
, est his son, and help to pass the time hanging so. heavily 4 


. end in such anxiety upon him, so it happened that he was — 
_agreeable to this change in the usual business routine at 
his office. 


\ 


oe Preah; !” said both gentlemen addressed, in a 
: _ dreath. ae 
¥ f “But I haven’t my specimens here,” added Harry. 


“No matter. You can make the Professor's acquain-_ 


- tance, and then Re can call at eae house and look them 
_ over, if you like.” 


- minutes returned with a light-haired, fair-complexioned, 


b 

os Harry moitded a and Mr. Ellwin went out, and in a few 
z 

» 


tall, thin, near-sighted gentleman, who advanced in a 
_ rather hesitating manner, as if his optics were accustomed 


_ to being deceived, and some pitfall which he had not ob- 
served might beawaitinghim. He acknowledged the intro- 
duction with a friendly shake of their hands, and sat down 


at the surety and safety of his position. He was not a 
man of many words, and conversation would have fallen 
to a dead level, at first, had not Mr. Ellwin resumed it in 
a very lively manner, by many and varied questions ad- 


dressed to each of the other gentlemen, as the answer de- 


_ sired seemed to require. 
Presently Prof. Hardstone seemed to warm up with his 


subject and gave some valuable information, as a reward 


for which Mr. Holbrooks ordered a generous luncheon 
brought in from a neighboring restaurant, and served in 
~ his office, that they need suffer no interruption or intru- 
sion while they listened to.an account of the discoveries 
of different ores in Vermont, and discussed the advisa- 
bility of starting a company for the practical purpose of 
working the lead vein as early in the Spring as possible. 
“Let me see,” said the Professor, ‘‘away back in 1842, 
Thompson has it that lead was found in Morristown and 
adjoining places. It may be that this same vein runs 
through your mountain, though I believe Thompson calls 


_ upon the proffered chair, with an expression of satisfaction- 


ita large hill. My. memory is Fake good, and i nie 
am correct.” 
“Very likely, as I have a heey that the vein passes" : 
straight through the mountain, coming out strongly again 
at the place where I fell and broke my arm,” said Harry. 
J should like another look at the place. All our planning 
seems rather premature, but it is immensely interesting to 
3 hear your accounts, and something worth while may result 
- from our researches. I think I might have done better 
in the way of specimens had not circumstances, too strong” 
- to be overcome, interfered and laid me up for the present.” 
Oh, by the way, there is another man who ought to be in- 
- terested in this matter, one by the name of Eli Bunker. | 
He resides in Burlington, is deputy to Marshal Williams, 
~ and owns a tract of mountainous land adjoining ours, 
- through which, he says, this vein is reported to run. 
-- Come home with me, Professor, and look at my bits of Se 
~ rocks, and if you like the looks of them perhaps it would — 
be a good thing for you to take a run up to that city and 
persuade Mr. Bunker to go on with you and look the mat- 
_ ter up thoroughly.” 
‘ne Professor looked eee but seemed to hesitate. 
: Mr. Ellwin paused a moment from the pleasant occupa- 
- tion of trimming a banana, and looking over the top of 
his gold-bowed glasses, said, with a nod: — E 
‘At our expense, Professor, you understand.” Then 
addressing himself to Mr. Holbrooks, he added, ‘‘I speak 
as an authorized member of the company in prospect, you 
see,” arid resumed his work in an advanced form by filling 
his mouth with the ripe fruit. Mr. Holbrooks agreed, 
with a slight inclination of his head, and said: — 
‘Certainly. Ifthe Professor has the time we should 
be happy to employ him; for, as Harry suggests, it would 
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S well to be thorough at the start. How is it?” he ad- 
_ ded, turning to the gentleman in question. “a 
““My time is my own at present, and I cheerfully place ot 
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myself at your disposal,” was the Professor’s reply. 

‘I suppose you know of some more recent records of 
investigations made of a mineralogical nature, do- ayor 
not ?”’ asked Mr. Holbrooks. 

“Yes,” replied Professor Hardstone, with a look as if, 
it being impossible to see clearly about him any distance, 
he preferred to withdraw his gaze entirely from the outer 
world, and looking inward, read from the pages of his 
well-stored mind his answers. 

“Yes, we have Heminway’s reference to this same mat- _ 
ter in 1871. That says copper was found on Belvidere — 
mountain; but the current tradition is that Indians dis- 
covered lead there long before; and I presume there is 
a considerable foundation of truth for it.” 

“T was not aware that the tradition had been printed. 
I have heard mother repeat it as told by her father,” said 
Harry. 

‘It is in a marginal note by the editor, I remember,” 
continued the Professor. ‘‘No doubt it is. the same to 
which you refer. ‘Tradition runs that an Indian took one ~ 
of the early settlers to a place upon what is known as Bel- 
videre mountain, and there cut from a ledge a very pure 
lump of the ore, which he afterward run into bullets. 
This settler stated that there were indications from the 
cuts in the ledge that there were large quantities of lead, 
and that the Indians had frequently been there before to 
procure it. The settler, whose name is not given, thought 
to mark the place by his eye and his route back, but the 
eunning savage crossed and recrossed his steps so many 
times on his way back, that the man was completely lost, 


~ mine on this mountain, but on obtaining a party to go to 


a a was never able to find the place afterward, although 
ie tried many times to do so.” The Professor paused, — 

and removing his glasses from his eyes, wiped them with — 

his linen handkerchief, and putting them on, took a look 


upon the world again, —or rather upon that limited portion — 
of it allowed him in the room he was in — and its occupants. 
“That i is an interesting recital, and very similarly told 
to the! way my wife has it,” said Mr. Holbrooks. 


Again the man of research withdrew his gaze irony, 


ss parhiude about him and answered :— : 
Yes; the same writer goes on to state that an Indian 
offered to show a man the place where lead could be found 


in Belvidere in exchange for some merchandise, but. for . 
some reason the man did not accept the Indian’s offer; but 
later on an American was said to have found a valuable 


it he was unable to-find his way again tothe mine.’”* Once 
more the Professor returned his gaze to thin ges about him, 
and ceased speaking. 

“All this, with what I have in my possession of speci- 
mens, and the appearance of the place where I am con- 


_ vinced there are better ones to be had, sounds quite en-. 


-couraging. Do you not think so, father?” asked Harry. 


“YT would like the Professor to see your bits of rocks,. — 
Harry, and if he agrees with you as to their quality, we 
shall have reason to send him to Vermont at once. Let 
me see, how far is Belvidere mountain from where you 
were in Cedartown ?” 

‘It is really the same mountain, and the towns adjoin 


each other. I am quite ready to go home now, and would 
* A tact. 


~ Jg there anything more of a like nature in Heminway’s eS 
book § ?” questioned Harry, much interested. 


oe 
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- Tike you to accompany me ; or will you call this evening pe. 
Harry asked of Professor Has dstone. 3 
~ “Tf it will make no stores with you, I would rather ee 
call around this evening,” was the reply. 2g 

“Very well, that will be all right; and can we pak? a 


& - you, Mr. Ellwin?” ~ oo 
“Oh yes, certainly, Pll come.” And then he added a RA 
little aside to the young man, ‘‘My friend, MissStanton, _ 
3 - has informed me of the trouble you are in about Miss 
ad Marsden, — excuse me for speaking of it, but I wanted to 
+ express my sympathy. Don’t be discouraged, it will all 
Z come out right. I’m your friend, you know, and can be ~ 
7 called upon for help at any time. Miss Stanton is a warm 

4 friend of your family, and a very nice person, and it is 


rather remarkable how she reminds me of the late Mrs. _ 
a Ellwin. Perhaps nut as tall, quite, but her manner is & 
very like. Do. you not think so?” 

Harry could hardly check a rising smile as he thought 
of the tall, dark, slender form of the late Mrs. Ellwin, 
and compared her with the petite Miss Stanton, but he 
overcame his inclinations in that respect, and escaped giy- 
ing offence, by an indirect answer and the assurance that 
the last mentioned lady was a frequent visitor at his house, 
and he hoped they might have the pleasure of seeing them 
both at his home, some evening near at hand. Then he 
asked : — 

‘‘Ts this a case for congratulations?” . Mr. Hllwin put 
his forefinger on his lips, and said : — 

“‘Perhaps it’s a little early yet, but Miss Stanton is very 
kind, and has about consented to help me bring up my 
boys. You see they need the softening influence of a 
mother’s hand, and she has always felt a great interest in 
them. But don’t mention this just yet. She thinks it 


: is so nice to have a little secret all our own. A very 
modest and sensible woman.” Harry assured him that he 
would not repeat this important piece of news until he — 
‘2 had been given permission, and Mr. Ellwin bade the gen-— 
_ tlemen good day, and departed arm in arm with his learn- — 
ed friend, the Professor. 
-_ °Soon after dinner that evening these two gentlemen ap- 
a _ peared in the library at the Holbrooks’, and the Professor =~ 
closely and carefully examined Harry’s specimens. He 
“pronounced them of considerable value. Turning to the 
young man, he said :— ; ; 
Seed beheve t understood you tosay that you fell from a’ 
considerable height, to the spot where you think better © 
specimens could be obtained.” 
‘Some twenty feet I should think,” replied Harry. ; 
“Just so! That agrees with Thompson, that ‘the vein 
increases in width downward, and is richer in ore. No 
-. doubt you have struck upon the traditionary spot, —the — 
ledge, perhaps, where the Indian cut the pure piece for 
the settler to see, which he afterwards made into bullets. 
Iam quite convinced we are on the track of a valuable. 
discovery; or, I should say, of again finding what has al- 
ready been discovered. When would you like to have me 
go to Vermont ?” 
Mr. Ellwin turned to Mr. Holbrooks, who sat near him, 
and. bringing his hand down upon his knee, with empha- 
sis, exclaimed :— ; 
‘The Professor says no doubt we are on the right track 
to something of considerable value. I feel sure of it. I 
- have felt certain of it all along. Irarely make a mistake. 
I am to be trusted. Now, don’t you agree with me that. ; 
he had better go soon, and get to the mountains before 
the frost and snow. Ah, I see that you agree with me. 
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Good! He will start to-morrow night then, and we shall 
~- have good news from him inside of a week.” 


‘Perhaps the sooner he goes the better,” assented Har- 


ry. © ‘‘I will write a letter of introduction to my acquain-- 
tance, Mr. Bunker of Burlington, and will ask you to — 


excuse my father and myself for a short time, as in my 
present disabled condition I need an amanuensis.” Turn- 


_ ing to the desk in the room, the two gentlemen conferred 


together for a few minutes, then the elder one procceded 
to write the letter of introduction, and requested Mr. 
Bunker to give a few days to this work, which might re- 
sult in something of considerable value to all concerned -—a 
request which the deputy speedily complied with, upon re- 


- ceiving the letter and seeing what was desired of him. 


Meanwhile Mr. Ellwin was alternately walking about the 
room and talking in low tones to the Professor. When 
the gentlemen turned from the writing-desk, and Mr. 
Holbrooks gave the unsealed note to its intended bearer, 
Mr. Ellwin broke out: — 

“‘T have thought it all over, and we must have a strong 
company — men of wealth, will not hesitate to use their 
means to advance this work. Of course I don’t want to 
take your business out of your hands, but if you are going 


- to prosecute this scheme, in case we have good news from 


the Professor, and I have no doubt that we will, I am ready 
to do all that I can to push the matter through to a suc- 
cessful end. I hope I do not appear to be encroaching 


upon other people’s business.” 


“Oh, certainly not!” replied Mr. Holbrooks. ‘A 
company must be formed, and you shall be elected the first 
trustee.” 

“Oh, no; the land belongs to you, but I must have a 
big share in the stocks. I will see you again on the sub- 
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~ been here, off an on, two days, an’ I should think it was © 
about time ’at he went on about his business, ef he’s got 
any, an’ ef he hasn’t he’d orter get one. I dunno whair 
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‘Now look a-here, Samuel, hez that tramp gone yet? 
I don’t like the looks o’ him hangin’ around here. He’s 


he sleeps nights, but he’s been here to three meals, an’ he’s 


_ got ez big an’ appetite ez eny workin’ man ’at I ever seen. 


I told him yesterday ’at we hedn’t eny work fer him, but 


_ that don’t seem to make no difference. He went off sum- 


_ whair’ an’ stayed over night an’ come a taggin’ along with 


Polly frum school an’ a-talkin’ to her ez chipper ez a spring 


chicken. Now I don’t like the looks on’t. Thair’ll be 
another barn burn’t down ’round here afore long, an’ may 


be a house or two. P’raps he belongs to Lume’s gang ’an 
‘sleeps in the ol’ cabin nights. Now Polly orter know, 


~ Whiair is the gal ?” é 


““Why, she stood out to the Bute a talkin’ to somebody 
ez I came along from the barn.” Mrs, Hastings looked 


out of the kitchen window in the direction signified and 


beheld a scene which very much disturbed her. A man 
in a very shabby condition as to his clothes was partly. 


leaning upon the fence while near by stood Polly apparent- 


ly engaged in conversation with the disreputable appearing 


stranger, whose old, slouch hat nearly hid his sunburned 
face from view. 
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a8 “That's him! That’s the tramp! See how see talks to 
him ez if she’d knowed him all her days, an’ may be she 
has, fer he looks ez if he might b’long to that gang Ons 
_. moonshiners. Now what do ye s’pose he wants o’ her ike = 
- questioned Mrs. Hastings, excitedly. . : ee 
me ‘Oh prob’ly askin’ on her whair the rest on ’ems gone.” 
‘Wall, now I don’t want him a-hangin’ around here, an’ 
< ~ YT don’t think T’ll hev it nuther. - Whair’s she a-goin’ with 
him now?” the anxious watcher inquired, as the man — 
- passed through the gate and into the yard, and followed — 
Polly around the house and out of sight in the direction of 
the big wood-pile upon which Joe wasstill laboring. ‘May- — 
be she thinks she’s a-goin’ to set him to work with Joe. = 
Now, favher, go an’ see to it, an fetch that gal inter the 
house.” a 
Farmer Hastings settled ce old felt hat snugly on iiss : 
head and hastened out to ‘‘see toit.” Ashegotaroundthe — 
wood-pile where the three in question were brought into 
sight, a scene met his view which rather surprised him. 
_ All three were seated comfortably on logs, and Joe ap- 
peared to be reading something, and, approaching nearer, _ 
he recognized the letter which was supposed to have come 
from the old gypsy to Lume Larkin. He stood amoment 
- wondering what would happen next. When the reading = 
~ was finished, the tramp reached forth his hand and Joe 
gave him the letter, which he compared with another ‘pa- 


. 


“a 


per which he had taken from his pocket. s 

: “The writing is the same,” he heard him say. ‘I be- 
. lieve I have got the woman.” = 
___ **Whair is she!” exclaimed the farmer, rushing sudden- 
ly upon the scene, cansing the three to start up quickly. = 


“Why, Uncle Sam, how you scared us!” exclaimedJoe. _ 


Sai guess. He lives to New York an’ knows all the folks 


FOUND. 


Wall, what are you all SeOUEe at ? Pears to be oS 


_ something quite interestin’ a- com on.” 


- **Ye-us, thar is! an’ this man’s ager: to find my folks, ; 


thair.” 
“Oh pshaw! How’ll*he know who you b’long to? If he 
kin git hold ’f that ar’ woman ’at used to call herself yer 


-_ marm p’haps he’ll find out somethin’.” 


““That’s just it, sir,” said the tramp, rising from his 


: / seat on the log. ‘‘I’ve got hold of a woman, but I want 


to be sure she is the right one.” 
‘‘Whair is she? Polly ‘ll know her. Fetch her “long.” 
**T don’t want to see her!” exclaimed the girl, with a 
shudder, as the recollection of the evil-faced creature peer- 
ing at her from behind-the woodpile swept before her 
mental vision. . 
‘“‘She shall not harm you,” said the tramp, or the de- 
tective, as you have no doubt discovered long before this. 
‘*No, course not. She ain’t no right to ye by law nor 
natur, an’ ye needn’t be afraid on her a bit.” Then turn- 
ing to Mr. Phister, Mr. Hastingsagain asked: ‘‘Whair is 
she ?” 
= “Well, T shovid think about half a dozen miles or so 
from here. It’s along tramp. I followed her from this 
neighborhood, yesterday, to an old cabin at the base of the 


_ mountain, where I interviewed her, and under the magic 


of ‘tangle-foot’ I soon found out more than I expected to. 
I have been looking. up ascase wherein I believed she could 
be accused of abducting a young lady upon false pretences 
from her New York home, and taking me for what I ap- 
pear to be, a tramp, and one of her kind, she good-hu- 
moredly revealed the whole business, regarding it as a fine 
joke that the young lady should insist upon coming 


pale be behind my nae ae in ne Spenattt ‘oi : 
- piness she never noticed that, and thought me as drunk.as 
= eet self, while I ee Sy means I could think oS. to ee 2 


direction, his in the other Iam still a ia in ale dark.. ‘og . 

 Thave left the woman securely bound, sleeping off her 

spree, and am looking about for a clue of the young lady © 

- whom the miserable creature, the wreck of a woman, has’ 

~ somehow lost track of. She has Eeenoesly disappear-. — 

- 7 ed. ” ! Mi 

; “Sho! Now that’s too bad,” said fe farmer, cane 

appointed tone. Suddenly a light broke over his rugged — 

face. ‘‘Wall, now ye don’t suppose that’s the sick gal ’at’s 

down to ’Bithar Crokins’, do ye? He picked her up ~ 

_ *bout half a mile this side 0’ the ol’ cabin, a-lyin’ side the - 

road in a dead faint, an’ took her to his house. That's 

_ more’n a week ago, I should think.” 

_ **No doubt she’s the very one. Have you seen ne ae Ss 

_.“No, but ’Bithar was a-tellin’ "bout it down to the 

office, an’ he lowed ’at she looked consid’able like our. 

~ Polly, here,” nodding towards the girl, who stood in open- 

= - ed-mouthed wonder, listening to the revelations that were 

being made. 

_  Bithar says ’at how she is as crazy as a loon, an’ keeps 

~a-talkin’ *bout givin’ Polly back her money, an’ beggin’ 

on ’em to keep the ol’ woman from killin’ on her.” = 
“That agrees very well with that old female demijohn’s __ 

story. She said that was a part of her plot to deceive the = 
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“3 } 
wealth, to whom she was engaged, and-whom the instiga: 


. called oe whom she said she took from the cradle and. 
left her own daughter in the bed of luxury. The whole ; 


‘story was a fabrication gotten up for the purpose of mak-- De 


on ing this true hearted but too Quixotic young girl believe 


herself unworthy to become the wife of a young fellow of 


_ tor of this vile plot desired for her own daughter. It was 


not expected that the young miss would come with her | 
pretended mother, and in fact the woman tried to give her. 


~ the slip, but in vain, and she really professed herself to be 


quite relieved at her disappearance. Will you tell me — 


‘> ¢ 


where I can find this farmer of whom you have spoken as 
~ having the young lady under his roof ?” 


‘“‘T will go with ye and show ye the way,” volunteered 3 


Joe, eagerly. ‘‘It’s about four mile thair,” he added. — 


“It’s more’n that, Joe, an’ youd better hitch up the : 


 hoss, ye’ll git thair sooner,” said Farmer Hastings. 


- 


» 
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«All right,” was the answer as he hurried away. 
“But say, hedn’t ye better come in an’ hev some sup- 


7 ; per? It’s a gettin’ late an’ ye’d better eat afore goin. 


Run, Polly, an’ tell Mis’ Hastings to hurry up ‘cause the 
tramp’s got hungry again,” and the farmer laughed at his 
sly joke, and winked at his companion, as Polly sped away 


to do as bidden. Bounding into the kitchen she repeated 
_ Farmer Hasting’s words, verbatim. 


‘Heavens an’ airth! Sich goin’s on I never seen a-fore!” 
broke out Elsie, startled by Polly’s sudden appearance and 
her message. 

‘Wall, that’s what he said, any way,” said the girl. 

-**Who said ’t he didn’t? But what in the created king- 
dom the man wants to hang around behind that wood-pile 
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all this (ine then send me sich a word for is. ‘more’n 
know.” 2 


: _ Crokins to see ‘that sick gal.’ 


~ gech nonsense.’ 


_ the broad shelf, ready for the girl to bring out. She did 
not feel quite willing to trust her with arranging the bread 


‘*Wall, he’s in a hurry ie he wants ve go to Bithar 2 


iy 
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~ teakettle with water tram a pail near * hand by means sof? a 
-_along-handled dipper. ‘‘What be ye talkin’ about.” 


“That’s what he’s a-goin’ to do, an’ Joe’s a-goin’ to carry — 
him in the buggy.” 

‘‘What Samuel wants to start ay an’ go to see that sick 
gal for is morn’n I can contrive.” , 

“Oh, ’t ain’t him, it’s the tramp ’at’s a-goin’— the one 
at’s goin’ to find my folks in New York.” Mrs. Hastings 
stood staring at Polly a few minutes in silence then asked:— _ 

_ “Be you gone crazy, Polly?” : 
~ “No ma-am, not ez I knows on,” calmly responded the 
girl, who had taken up her position at the window and a 
seemed to be watching for some one. 

“‘Come mp: set the table then and don’t talk no more 


“‘Thair they come,” remarked Polly as she proceeded i 4 
obey.” Now ye kin ask him yerself all "bout it,” she con- _ = 
_ tinued, going into the pantry for the eatables which the 
thrifty housewife had prepared and placed on plates upon 3 


_in its customary trinmess upon its plate, or the butter in a 
the peculiar pyramid in which Elsie’s soul seemed to de~- 


light, and which she always placed exactly in the middle 


of the dish designed to receive it, or the various other suc- 
cesses in the culinary art of which she was quite mistress, 
only allowing her to transfer them from the pantry broad 
shelf to the white spread table. 


As Farmer Hastings entered, followed by the detective, 
- She stood in dignified silence waiting to receive them, for _ 
__ she rather resented this strange behavior which she did not 

understand; but her husband took no notice of her manner = 
-_ and hastened to supply the tin wash-basin with water, to __ 
~ which he invited his guest’s attention while -he quietly 
; _ withdrew into an inner room followed by his wife, where 


were already to be found his mother and sister Martha, and 
explained to all who the supposed tramp really was and 
his mission among them, then paying little attention to 
their exclamations of surprise, he urged the necessity of 


haste, and went out and sat down at the table so as to sig- 


nify his readiness to partake of the food as soon as it was 
prepared. Martha and her mother assisted in getting 
things ready, and by that time Joe had the horse hitched 
to the buggy, and leaving him standing at the gate in read- 
iness, he responded to the call to the table, and after the 
usual long grace, with an added prayer for a blessing upon 
those about to engage in warfare of a certain nature, 
against a secret enemy, all set at work to eat. 


It was quite dusk when they arrived at Farmer Crokin’s, 


and hitching the horse at the gate, they went in to make 
their business known. Joe introduced Mr. Phister to Mr. 
and Mrs. Crokins, who made him welcome, although they 
rather distrusted his very tramplike appearance. 


“‘T must apologize,” said he, ‘‘for appearing before you 


in such shabby attire, but when you hear my story you will 
understand why this was necessary.” He then proceeded 
to relate to them what is already known to us, and ended 
by producing a photograph which he handed them for in- 
spection with the question : — 

‘Have you seen that face before?” Mrs. Crokins looked 
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"4 ‘Why, ‘Bithar, that’s her! That's fie sick oe s sure cts 
as ye live, now ain’t it?” 
“JT should say it war,” agreed her pahoe who never 
was quite as decided a personage as his wife. ee 
You are positive?” asked the detective. ae 
- “T think I be,” answered the farmer. - 

-_ *Gome in yerself an’ see what ye think about-it,” said 
- Mrs. Crokins, taking up the lamp and proceeding to lead a 
the way to the sick room. Mr. Phister took the photo- 

graph from Mr. Crokin’s extended hand and followed her, — 
leaving Joe and the farmer behind in the room, which was _ 
dimly lighted by the flicker of the firelight from the stove; 
but this was no new thing im their experience, as to light 
an extra lamp-except upon a festival or other such occa- _ 
sions seemed, among these frugal people, aneedless extray- — 
- agance. 
‘The poor girl lay in a restless slumber, every now A 
a then she tossed about her arms and talked rather incoher- 
By ently. The fever was running low so that the mutterings — 


es) 
he © 


were not very distinct. Upon a stand near the head of : 
~~ her bed a tallow candle dimly flickered. Mr. Crokins’ eld- ~ 
est daughter, a girl of fourteen, sat near at hand idly watch- eS 
- ing the slumberer. Mrs. Crokins held the lamp high, as = 
she and the detective stood at the foot of the bed, and the a 
latter compared the face on the pillow with the photograph fe 
in his hand. S 
“14 beats all what that man kin do!” remarked Joe a 
when they found themselves alone. ‘‘He’ll ferrit out any- = 
thing an’ thair’s no foolin’ on him nuther. Heseemstobe 
talkin’ along in a clever kind of a way, an’ fust ye know 
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ye’ve told him all ye know ant all he wants to find ee 
and done it as onthinkin’ as a child.” — 


_. “Now ye don’t say so? Why that sounds like the man — 
_-in the story that was in the weekly Tribune last summer. 
It jest beat all what that man did a-finding out things,” 
~~ said the farmer. : 
_- “Wall, so it do about this man. He’s got ack a kind 
0’ fr iendly way about him that ye feel jest es if ye wanted , 


{ 2 to tell him everything, an’ the more the better.’ 


“Tt is queer, but that’s the way some folks hez with’ em. 
They kinder mismerise ye or somethin’, thair’s no tellin’ 


_ what.” Here the returning footsteps sounding in the hall 


put a stop to the conversation, and in a minute the detect- 
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ive and Mrs. Crokins entered, the latter put the lamp down 
upon the table and said: — 

‘He saysit’sher. Don’t that beat all?” The detective 
smiled a sort of queer, knowing smile and signified to Joe 
‘that he was ready to return with him to Farmer Hastings. 
Thanking Mr. and Mrs. Crokins, he bade them good eve- 
ning and hastened away. When they were back again, he 
produced from about his person some paper and envelopes, 
and calling for pen and ink he hastily wrote a couple of 


~ letters and a message, and asking Joe to take him to the 


office and then to the depot he proceeded to send a letter 
to Mr. DuPont and one to Ella’s uncle, and a telegram to 
Harry with the following information. ‘‘Girlfound. Very 
ill and delirious at Mr. Crokins’. Will be in New York 
day after to-morrow morning. J. P.,” —leaving it to Har- 
ry’s own inclination whether to come on at once or not. 
But you may be sure there was no hesitation on his part, 


~ and the Professor had unexpected company on his way to 


Burlington. Returning from accomplishing his errands, 
Mr. Phister presented a different appearance, and quite a 


, o.wiew a 
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— office while he chatted with the ‘operator en icconied 
him to be uncle to the young man to whom he had jus 


sent the message. His improved appearance quite pleased a 


the members of Farmer Hasting’s household, but for all 
that he completely upset good Mother Elsie’s mental equi- 


yy 


librium for a few moments by the startling remark :-—_ 
“T would like to take Miss Polly with me to-morrow, to 


~ New York.” 


“Great land of Goshen! what next ?” she cried in con- 
sternation. Mr. Phister explained that it would be neces- 


sary, if he carried out a little plan he had in his mind to_ 3 


restore her fortune to her, adding: — % 
“T will promise you that no harm shall come to her, 

even if no good is accomplished; but is there no one I can i 

find to accompany her as chaperone ?” a 
‘““What’s that?” queried Elsie, and the detective ex: 


plained. ‘Wall, I dunno of any one but Marthy. She 


might go ef she hed a mind to.” Polly had been silently — 


_ listening and now ran from the room to find Mrs. Gildo, 


and try to persuade her to go with her if she went. 
“T don’t want to go alone with that man,” she said. 
‘‘No more ye shall!” cried Joe excitedly. 
‘‘An’ he don’t want me too, an’ he called me Miss Polly, 
an’ said ’t I must hev a shaperoon !” said the girl, giving 
herself an airy twist. 
‘‘Wall, mother, shall ye go?” asked Joe, ignoring the 
girl’s airs. . 
_ “IT suppose I ought to, but Tam so comfortable here I 
dread to go away,” was the reply. 
**You won't have to be gone but a few days, and there 


“don’t seem to be any one else ’at could do as well. You 


. a -know all ’bout New York, an’ kin show Polly ’round some. 


_ Pve saved up a little money towards starting myself in a. 
_job somewhair, but ye kin hev it, an’ ye kin do by Polly 


 better’n any body ’at I know on.’ 


‘Oh, Pll hev lots an’ lots of money when he fin’s my | 


_ folks. Much as two hundred dollars or more, an’ I’ll give 
| ye all presents, an’ lend ye the money to buy out Mr. Per- 


 kinses’ store, (I s’pose ye won’t let me giv it to yer) an’ 


then we’l hev all the candy an’ nuts an’ sugar ’at we'll ever 


want. Won’t that be jolly tho’ ?” 


Joe didn’t act as if he cared much for the fine picture 


_Polly drew for him from her imagination, and grandma 
_ &aid :— 


“Taw, child, what a girl you be to plan an’ talk, but 


ye mustn’t forget to keep on a tryin’ to be good, cause ef 
- ye do, an’ ye get to puttin’ on too many airs an’ a spendin’ 


on yer money in gew-gaws an fine things, more’n’s right, 


the Lord may take it all away from ye ag’in.” Polly looked 
sober at this, for she had many plans for herself in addi- 
~ tion to the one of setting Joe up in business, and grand- 


ma’s direful prophecy seemed to stand in the way of their 


_ perfect fulfillment. At this moment.a reinforcement ar- 


rived in the little sitting-room, in the persons of Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Hastings and the detective. 

‘““We’ve come to talk it over,” said the man of the house, 
as they all made themselves comfortable in different chairs, 


all as straight-backed and rigid as the moral law is sup- 


posed to be, and not as easily bent to suit man’s conven- 
ience and comfort. So they sat and talked and planned 
until a late hour, and it was decided that the party the 
next day was to consist of Mrs. Gildo, Polly Larkin, James 


’Phister, W. A. D., and that wreck of a woman, the for- 


Pe SOM APTER XXVE. 


“a A WRONG RIGHTED. 


' Arriving in New York, Mr. Phister secured quarters for 


, - do that she could do what she pleased to amuse Polly until 
his return, he went industriously about the business which 


his three companions, at a hotel in a convenient part of the 


city, then summoning an officer from police headquarters, 


by telephone, who appeared in citizen’s clothes, he left the 
wily and uncertain gypsy in his care, and telling Mrs. Gil- 


2 required his instant attention. 


re bar we ‘ an 
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He sought Ella’s uncle, at his office, where he found him 


just arrived, and informed him of the result of his labors. 
_ He was received cordially, but disappointment was appar- 


F 


ent on the lawyer’s face as the detective unfolded his in- 
formation. 
_ “So she is very ill and cannot be brought home at pres- 


ent. That is bad!” He paused a moment. ‘There are’ 
_ those who will not hesitate to spread abroad rumors defam- 


atory to her good character. There is one especially whom 
I fear.” 
_ “And that is Miss DuPont,” said the detective. 
.**Why, how could you guess so well?” exclaimed the 


i lawyer in tones of surprise. Mr. Phistersmiled that favor- 


ite, knowing smile of his, and said : — 
‘“‘T may explain that to your entire satisfaction some fu- 
ture day — for the present I prefer to keep my own secrets; 


but I think I can promise you to silence her tongue upon 


ROCKS AND ROMANCE. ; 


that subject for even in Sannteaen with ‘your niece, a 
least.’ 4 = 
‘Why, what’s in the wind now?” asked the lawyer. a 
“Just a little plot of mine, which, if successful, I will 
explain to you in afew days. Until then mum is the — 
word, except to those immediately concerned. I will leave 


aa E- 


it with you to inform your wife that Miss Marsden ia Be, 
found, and, although very ill with typhoid bilious fever, 2 
_. is with kind people, and has the best care that they can . 
give. The physician says she is holding her own well, and E 
a 4 


will probably recover soon. When I have arranged my 
little plans, which will no doubt consume the remainder 
of this day and evening, I will wait upon you for further f 
instructions and orders. At present there seems nothing 
to be done in your case except to wait until the young lady — 3 
is puliciently improved to admit of her being prema 
home.” 
“That is the way it looks,” said the man of law, in a 
: rather dubious tone, as if such waiting were not at all to — 
- . his taste. Mr. Phister now took his departure, and hur- 
ried at once to call upon Mr. DuPont. A long time he 
was closeted with this tall, fine-appearing, broad-shoul- 
dered gentleman, whose usual good-natured and satisfied 
countenance changed and passed through quite a series of 
expressions, as Mr. Phister told him of the discoveries he - 
. had made of a great wrong which had been done to the 
memory of his brother, who had died nearly twelve years 
_ before, and who had left a sacred charge to him in the 
last words he had ever written. 
‘To think that I should have been so cruelly deceived 
all these years,” he said, as he paced up and down his - 
small, private-office, after having listened to Mr. Phister’s _ 
story, ‘‘but I never believed her capable of such a sin. 
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a WRONG RIGHTED. hess ite. 


Oh, that the woman whom I have called wife! the girl 
_ who is my daughter! should be possessed of such wicked — 
and scheming brains as to plot against an innocent child, — 
- and against the requests of a true, good man in his last 
> moments. It is a bitter thought that vanity and false- 
hood have held such rampant rule so long, undiscovered, 
- inmy home. I shall at once take steps to right this mat- 
_ ter, and restore the girl her property.” A sudden thought 
seemed to take possession of the man’s brain; he sank in- ~ 
to a chair, and leaning forward, buried his face in his 
hands, and sat thus in silence for some minutes. Mr. 
Phister watched him, and waited for him to speak. At 
last he slowly raised his head. ‘‘Her fortune has been 
used as belonging to me, who by law was the next heir in 
case of her death; but every penny shall be restored to 
: her, for I ant an honest, if I have been a very much de-~ 
3 ceived man.’ 
j ‘I believe it,” earnestly responded the detective. 
‘“Tell me, where is my niece? I would so like to see 
her.” 
: ‘“‘Believing that you would see justice done her, I have 
_ brought her with me to the city. She is with a friend at 
. the M Hotel, and there also is this infamous gypsy 
__ who has been so intimately connected with Mrs. and Miss 
_. Du Pont in this unfortunate affair, awaiting whatever fate 
3 _ may have in store for her.” 
‘Take me to my niece. Let me assure her that I do 
not approve of the course which Mrs. Du Pont has taken. 
Wretched woman! What trouble and sorrow you have 
brought upon your family. And Imogene! Poor, foolish 
girl! The avenging hand of justice is soon to overtake 
you in your ill devised schemes.” Mr. DuPont looked 
~ten years older than he had that morning, as he followed 


\ 


_ Mr. Phister-out into the street. A few short hours « 
_ mental misery had so withered his springs of vitality th 
wrinkles were on his brow, and his eyes were sunken 
his head, and a weary look had taken the place of a 3 
ally spirited expression. Se 
They went to the M Hotel, and were goon in th 
presence of Mrs. Gildo and Polly, to whom he was intro- 
duced by Mr. Phister. Tang the girl’s hand in both a 
his, Mr. Du Pont said: — 
““So this is my niece, Pauline ?” : 1 
“They calls me Polly, to my folks ’at was,” ansorediehe 
girl, thinking he had mistaken her name. 
“‘Your parents’ letters always referred to you as thee 
little Pauline, so you see that is really your name. I sup- — 
pose you have attended some sort of a school in your coun- Re 
: try home !” x 
oe **Ye-us, P’ve been all this week so fer. I was sein 
ae right along ef that man hedn’t wanted me i. come here 
with ’im. I a-most know all my letters now.’ 
* ‘And is this the first time you have attended school ?” 
‘Wall, I went-half a day when Lume. Larkin an’ that- — 
woman ’at I called marm just moved to Cedartown, but — 
whe give me sich.a cuffin’ about ’at I didn’t ever want to — . 
go ag’in his will any more.’ € 
“Poor, neglected girl. What Gould 5 your loving tothe = 
ee: think if he could know of this cruel, wicked crime commit- 
ted against his only child? His precious little Pauline! 
But I will be a parent to you now. Everything shall be — 
= done to recompense you for your past. Did you know 
-___- your parents were dead ?” 
5 ‘‘¥ don’t know nothin’ ’bout my folks,” answered Polly. 
Mr. DuPont sighed heavily, and after looking cates: 
at Pauline he said: — 
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er. How well I remember him asa boy, with his eee 


‘3 long vanished days seem not so far away, as I look into 
your face, so like poor brother Edmunds’.” Pauline 
dropped her lids over her dark eyes and grew embarrassed 
under her Uncle’s scrutiny. 


asked. ‘‘I dunno!” she answered hesitatingly. 

“You can if you wish, or you may go to some Jady’s 
_ seminary for a few years, or you may have a governess, 
‘just as you yourself shalldeeide.” Polly looked bewildered. 
What could she do about deciding for herself — she who had 


c= spoke: -— 
- __**Permit me to say, sir, that a would be better for her to 
~ continue her education in a quiet way until she has at least 


3 said :— 

‘‘Perhaps you are right, we will not decide at present.” 
Then turning to Mr. Phister he continued, ‘You will be 
_ at my house this evening as agreed upon, directly after 

- dinner. I must return now to business. Good by, Pau- 
_ line, dear child. Good morning, Mrs. Gildo. Good day, 
_ Mr. Phister. We will all be ready to receive you at the 
appointed hour,” and bowing himself out the merchant 
- wearily went his way. : 
The day passed on. Zena Petrousse spent it in her room 
_ atthe hotel, lounging from one chair to another, impa- 
_ tiently waiting for whatever Mr. Phister should require 

- from-her. Mrs. Gildo took Polly out for a walk, and 


showed her through two or three large stores, smiling at 
18 


x “You resemble your father more than you do your moth- 


ack eyes, his frank, trusting manner, and the dimple in 
his chin, all of which you have inherited. Ah me! those — s 


‘“‘Would you like to come and live with me, child?” he 


hardly been allowed an existence, heretofore. Mrs. onde : 


learned to read.” Mr. Du Pont listened attentively, then 


eet and then Sige four set out. in a Ones for an Uj 


Ea uienits preparing to attend a reception § given by one 
of the leaders of the beau-monde, by arraying theirpersons 
in rich and elegant attire. The rooms adjoined each other, 


and the door separating them having been left open the © | 


one maid of honor passed from one lady to the other as her 


services were required. They were nearly ready now, and 


look and motion. They were ie in time eee an Peaalya oa 


Imogene, radient in her robes of satin sheen, appeared be- 


to give her parent an opportunity for approval, if such she 
deserved. he elder lady gazed in admiration upon Be 
daughter, and after a few minutes said :— 3 


- fore her mother and threw aside her long, fur-lined cloak — be 


‘That dress is perfection itself, and you never had any- 5 
thing more becoming. Ihave nofaulttofind.” Thenturn- — 
ing to her maid she said, ‘‘Here, Maggie, fasten my glove, — 


and now see to it that you are wide-awake on. our return, 


that I shall not have to repeat my orders, whenI findthem 


only half obeyed. Oh, do hear that bel] ring, it sounds— 


through the house almost loud enough for the knell of 


doom, and quite as startling. Some people have a faculty a 


of touching off one’s nerves with no better appliances eee x 
the knob to a door bell.” ¥ 
Below stairs, in answer tothe summons, the man opened i: 
the front door and admitted four personages, who were 
met as they advanced into the hall by Mr. Du Pont, and — 
silently conducted down its length to the library at itsend,-__ 
then bidding the servant to summon Mrs. Du Pont and his : 
Dales 
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room. . 
* : “Why, whet ean he want?” ee eed Miss tnspoeee 
as the servant, having delivered his message, departed down — ; 
_ the stairs. 
‘Wow can I tell?” replied the lady addr essed, looking a 
little frightened. ‘“There may be some financial trouble,” 
& ‘she added, preparing to descend the stairs. 
“Tam sure I hope nothing has happened to prevent our : 
= attending the reception to night. I never felt more cer- 
- tain of making a conquest in some direction. It matters. 
a little who it be, if they only possess wealth, since I cannot 7 
~ have the one I wish.” . er 
“Ah well, there is as good fish in the sea as ever has 
been caught, do not be discouraged,” said the elder lady, 
as they gained the lower hall and swept down its length, 
their beautiful dresses trailing after them. A surprising 
-- sight met Mrs. Du Pont’s vision as she threw open the li- 
__ brary door and advanced into the room, closely followed by. ~ 
: ES ex daughter. Shepaused, and, looking questioningly upon 
the four apparent strangers, said in a low, musical voice to 
~ her husband: — : 
“You have sent for us?” Mr. Du Pont was standing 
__ near the centre of the room resting one hand upon the table 
there. 
a “Yes, madame, will you be seated ?” Hemotioned to two 
' chairs which seemed to have been placed ready for their 
-_use, and trembling with some dread of coming evil the two 
women sank into them. Notwomore finely dressed ladies 
could well be imagined, and Polly gazed in open-mouthed | 
admiration at them. Never in her wildest imaginings had 
- she dreamed of the splendid things that money could buy. 
« ‘The elegant robes of plush and satin, the exquisite laces, 
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the sparkling gems on the aang. hits necks whic 
ow cut waists revealed in, to the unsophisticated g 
ather immodest exposure. Mr. Du Pont looked sadly u 
on the two as he said: — ae 
“fF have summoned you here to answer some very grave 
charges!” He was looking at his wife, who replied in a 
playful manner: — “Ca 
- “Ah, indeed! <Am I arr: pened before the bar to answer 
for some misdemeanor, and is this the jury?” waving her 
Be cied hand toward the strangers. be 
“The charge is of too grave a nature to admit the im ; 
propriety of a jest. Listen to.me. Nearly twelve years 
ago I received the intelligence of the sudden death of my — 
brother and his wife, and that they had left an only daugh- 
ter, whom I was urged to care for as my own, by his last % 
words. You remember some exacting business detaincd — = 
me in the city and you volunteered to go in my place. i 
Se ‘apreed to your request and you went. On’your return: 
-_-without the child you lied to me and told me she had been 
killed in a railroad accident, while in reality you had left~ 
her with a gypsy fortune-teller, to be brought up as her- 
child, in ignorance and poverty, you agreeing to pay her — 
for her trouble, while you enjoyed the money which under — 
the supposed circumstances came to me, and which I have 
< always lavished upon you with a free hand—but thereisa — 
just God who will not let such wickedness go unpunished.” — ‘< 
Mrs. DuPont had turned ashen white under her powder — 
‘and was trembling visibly, while she fiercely clinched her 


hands in desperation as her husband paused, then she whis- 
- pered hoarsely : — ; 
“You — you accuse me of this— you have no proof.” “3 
‘<Before you is my brother’s child, known as Polly, the — 
name you gave her, when you left her with this veiled wo- 


ick veil which had thus far one her face. 
_ You believe them all before me!” The wretched wo- 
nan cried, making one more effort to deny the accusation. 

_ This 3 is eee said oo Se ‘Your own Bae 


ed. ” 
‘‘But the girl— you do not believe she is your niece? 
3 a You have never seen her,” cried Mrs. Du Pont wildly. 
Bee: Mr. Du Pont nodded to the detective, who now came for- 
as ward and produced the dying confession of Lume Larkin, 
* the note the gypsy had written him, and lastly a bundle of 
po baby clothes upon which were the initials, P. D., 
‘in fine embroidery, and a small locket attached to a ane 
“ble chain, in which were the photographs in miniature of 
~ Mr. Du Pont’s brother, and opposite were the faces of his 


wife and her baby girl, she evidently being held in her. 


mother’s arms, judging from the position of the faces, 
: : which were small and only a limited portion of their fi fig- 
-_ures visible. 
“Here aremy evidences. Mrs. Petrousse has given them 
~ to me and has revealed everything rather than remain for 
~ along period shut up behind the stone walls where I pro- 
~ posed to have her-taken as a reward for her wickedness. 
~ You see that denial is useless.” 
a = T:mogene had remained a silent observer until now, and 
~~ seeing that all subterfuge was at an end, she took her moth- 
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eon. signed your maiden name, to ite last, of only a few : 
weeks since, when you and your daughter together con- | 
nived to destroy the happiness of a young and innocent — 
girl, that you might obtain the affections of her betrothed — 
for your own child. In this you have also miserably fail- 
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: aie hand in eee Rial in the spirit of vindic ive 3 ? 
 gentment stood up and addressed her father: — 
Boge ct] thought, sir, an honorable, affectionate Hagemnd would 
have defended his wife against the world; but: you h 
cast her down in shame and humiliation, for a relative, a 
you claim, who may return your kindness by the ingra 
tude which you deserve. Do what you will to us, we ar 
Yee ‘but women, but for the present allow us to retire from the : 
_ servile beings in whose company it is no credit to be seen,” ~ 
and drawing her mother’s hand through her arm she hasti- 
ly drew her from the room, a crushed and depressed Wo- 
man. <3 
Mr. Du Pont allowed them to depart, and then turned to ea 
the detective. 
‘*Y har dly know what todo. It would not do for Panline | g 
: to remain in this house for the present.” Sh 
Be “That is plainly evident,” said Phister, ‘‘but I Ge 7 
: way out of the present difficulty. The Holbrookses are 
old friends to Mrs. Gildo, having been of great service to — 
her at one time, and finding that she was in the city and — 
having: been made acquainted with the circumstances, they _ 
have invited her to eo them for a few days and to bring 
~ Pauline with her.’ 
ceThat will be a very good arrangement. Ah, how much 
alone I feel with my faith in my wife so wrecked. I hard-_ 
- ly know what to do, but am determined, come what will, 
to make all the amends m my power to this poor orphan — 
girl for her unfortunate childhood and the wrongs done 
— her by Mrs. Du Pont,”—and man-fashion he morethankept 
his word, by heaping presents upon the girl and actually | 
making her uncomfortable by loading her with things of 
value, which she could not appreciate, and hardly knew — 
what to do with ; and Mrs. Gildo came in for a share ox 
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: a for ihe hills of Vermont, a J oe; and in a ae 
she was often thinking of all she had to say to him when 
a she should have the oppor tunity. 
_ Mr. DuPont called at the Holbrooks’ and held She 
_ consultations as to what was best to be done with Pauline. 
- Mrs. DuPont and Imogene had utterly refused to receive 
_ her as a member of the family, and threatened to leave if — 
che insisted on bringing her there. 
“TY do not wish an open rupture,” he ade “T cannot 
endure the scandal it would occasion. So far nothing is — 
- publicly known of our troubles, and I do not care to have ~ 
3 z” a get abroad. It would do no good, and would ruin Imo- 
gene’s prospects fer life. She is my child, notwithstand- 
_ ing she has done very wrong, and I CaEHOE cast her off, al- | 
- though she has bowed my head in sorrow.’ 
3 Tet me go back with Mrs. Gildo,” pleaded Pauline. any 
**T will ge to school, and be good, and I feel natural thair. 
_ Please let me go back.” So after some more talk it was de- 
__ cided that it was best for her to return to the Hastings’ 
home for the present. But a new trunk had to be bought 
and various boxes obtained in which t6 convey her new 
‘possessions back with her, and it was a girl much improved — 
in her personal appearance that one day appeared in Ce- 
dartown and was warmly welcomed by the good family 
_ that had befriended her when she was supposed to be only 
poor little Polly Larkin. It is needless to say that Joe was 
quite happy to have her back again, although he watched 
with trepidation for evidence of a weakening of her regard 
for him, induced by her sudden acquirement of the means 
to gratify her most extravagant desires; but all through 
she remained true to the one who first brought a ray of 
sunshine into her once dreary: life in the old cabin. 
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OHAPTER XXVIT. 


THE “CPARIN? BEB,” AND A WEDDING. Bets = 


- The day after Mr. Phister left Cedartown for New Yorks : 
Tooke Hiram. Atchison stood on the platform of the little . 
Se watching the passengers alight. There were not 


nee expedition to Burlington, where two of her S 
 danghters were attending school;the county sheriff, who 
© was always taking little trips upon his official business, and _ 
-—could this be—yes, it was Harry Holbrooks, looking 
pale and anxious, with his right arm in its stiff casing at — 
his side, and a small traveling bag in his other hand. He — 
~ advanced to the depot-master, and, putting down the bag, 
shook hands and said : — me 
“T see you are quite surprised to sce me e here again So- 
soon!” 
“‘That’s so, Ibe!” was the.response. ‘‘But it’s ie 
— luck whatever sent ye, for I’m pesky glad to see ye, an’ 
ma-am an’ the gals they’ll be, too.” 
% Your telegram brought me, you see,” said Harry. % 
yr. “My telegram!” echoed the old man in surprise.” Now ; 
ye don’t mean the one ’at the New York feller sent night 
afore last, do ye? Why he sed as how the gal was found, 3 
, 


an’ he’d be in New York with her to day. He’s gone! 
They’re all gone! He tuk the gal with im! but fer the 
life on me I couldn’t connive what he meant by sendin’ ye 


? 


word ’at she was ‘‘dclirous.” Why, Polly looked as nat- 


l as she ever did, an’ I didn’t notice nothin’ wild about 
r when she was awaitin’ fer the keers!” 
- Harry smiled and said: — ; = 
~“T see, Uncle Hi, that you have made a mistake. The ne 


girl referred to in the telegram is at Mr. Crokins’, and is 
That fact was mentioned. Do you remember 

sa Wall, wall! Ef I hain’t a ben misleadin’ ma-am an? = 
Ys 

= the gals, a tellin’ on ’em ’at Polly wus the gal. I didn’t 
notice ’at he sed nothin’ bout her bein’ to Crokins’. Fer + 


pee the land! Who is she ?” he asked suddenly. : ” 
= _ “My little woman, to be, if nothing more happens to e2 
_ prev@nt.” : ea 

Soe = hot ve don’t say so? Wall, wall! Now that man — 
5 2a never let on. How'd she git thair ?” % 
— ‘*Come to the house and I will explain while we are at — 
dinner. Aunt Hannah and the girls will want to know.” — 
~ “Of course they will, so we'll go right along,” and lock- 
pe ing the depot door, Uncle Hiram trudged along at the side. 
x of his nephew, insisting upon carrying the traveling bag 
Rea part of the way at least. Mrs. Atchison and the daugh- 
ters were greatly surprised when Harry appeared before 
-. them, and numerous were the questions asked, which he 
did his best to answer in a satisfactory manner. 

___- **iTow did she happen to come off up here?” asked Aunt 
se Hannah, referring to Ella, after it had been explained why 

~ Harry had returned so soon. 
~  **She was deceived into believing it was right for her to 
 -doso,” said Harry, who then procecded to tell them the plot 

which had been gotten up to mislead the girl, all of which 

it is unnecessary for us to repeat as it is already known to 
our readers. 
“‘Now I think on’t Iseen that ol’ gypsy git off the train, 
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come a tool for the working out of their wicked plot; they 


Aces 


er into publicity, so perhaps it is as well that the one who. 


aa 


has been Aine to go free.” “ 


os that low Fee creetur. Wall, now I call { it ts bad Ee . 
she should be owes to go ’bout doin’ sich wickedness tee a 


ae ve got her?” 

‘““No, I think not. She has turned state’s tn aes Be 
given ever ything away — owned up and sworn to the Ae aa 
he added, seeing the mystified looks upon Aunt Hal ah’s es 
and the girl’s faces, ‘‘and in consideration of that fact she ~ 


“Noo bad, I call it !? exclaimed Unele Hi. “She orter — 
be ‘incarsinated’ in a states prison fer life, sartain. I never 
heard of sich wickedness. Hangin’s a most too good fer — 
her, mis’able wretch ’at she is.” Hurry drew a little sigh. 

“y agree with you, Uncle, but there are others of more 
culture and wisdom who have led her on to this, and hired — 
her to carry out their plans, who are more guilty than she ~ 
who in her ignorance and love for money consented to be- — x 


are allowed to go unpunished for the sake of avoiding scan- 
_ dal, and the bringing of the name of a wealthy New York- 


has less to answer for, should be allowed to escape the a E 
ishment she really deserves.” 4 
“May be so. I don’t know much about law, but I guess a 
Tm better off than those at meddles with it,” answered 
Uncle Hiram. ‘‘Howsumever, I kinder like to see folks 
4 


abe connives ’at destroying other folkses? Bopp ies come | ae: 
up with sometimes. Now I s’pose ye wanter go over to. 
_ Crokins’ and see yer gal. Yer sed her name wus Eller, I ; 
 b’lieve?” Harry nodded, and before he had time to saya 
word Uncle Hiram continued: ‘‘Liz’beth kin drive ye ~ 
_ over thair, an’ ye kin stay es long es ye like, on’y git home 
to bed time.” 
“hank you, Uncle. How is it, Elizabeth, ebay ee 
— your company ?” é 
| ‘Certainly, if you’d like it. Tl get ready at once,” and ~~ 
Elizabeth departed from the room to prepare for the ride, 
- and Uncle Hiram went out to hitch up old Jack, and hay- 
{ _ ing done so he left him in readiness before the front gate, — 
and departed for the station and telegraph office, toattend 
a _ to his duties there, after wishing Harry a pleasant ride, and — 
- hoping he would find his ‘‘gal” much better. 
—_ - Mrs. Crokins sat in the room watching with Ella, and 
_ busying herself with some needle-work which she occasion- 
- ally laid aside to attend to the needs of the sick girl, who 
seemed now to be quietly sleeping. It was afternoon, and 
the doctor had said when-he made. his morning call that 
_ the fever would probably leave her at about noon, and he 
would be there as early as possible to see her safely thr ough 
the crisis. The deep flush which had stained her face for 
so long had faded away, leaving her very pale. Her arms 
were no longer tossed wildly about but lay passive on the 
- white counterpane. All was still within the little room, 
_ when suddenly Mrs. Crokins heard a carriage roll up to 
_, the gate, and she said to herself: There is the doctor, an’ 
I guess he’ll find his patient a gettin’ along well— but who 
kin that be ?” she wondered as more wheels seemed to pause 
in front of the house, and strange voices broke upon her 
ear. Raising her eyes to look at her charge, she started, 


2 a her work pein from her hands, ‘Pwo large, black. ran 


sirange, ergo look. She nervously arose tro ae ei 
_ to avoid their gaze, which seemed so penetrating, and te 
her mind, ghostlike in their steadimess, and a shiver — 
~ down her spine. ; 
_ “Am I dreaming, or where am I ?” came faintly | from 
- the pale lips as the great black orbs followed the woman’ S 
movements. : 
Oh, dearie, you’ve ae very sick, that’s all, but ye 
am pct? worry. Jest shut your eyes, that’s a good gir 
Yow’re better now, an’ ye’ll soon git well an’ go home.” 

“Go home!” Ah, then she was not at home. She lay — 
still and closed her eyes, too weak to ask questions but_ 
trying to form some idea of her whereabouts, and how she 
had come there, but memory refused to do its work and_ 
_ no answer came to her mental questions. : z 3 
The door opened and the doctor came in. At a glance ~ 

he saw that the time had arrived when nature needed as- 
sistance to sustain the spark of life left by the fever which — 

had nearly burned it out of her being, and hastened to pre- 
pare a stimulant, which Ella swallowed without remon- 
__ strance and shortly sank to sleep. One of the dauchters 
of the family appeared at the door and’ beckoned to her 
mother, who seeing there was nothing she could do forthe 
* present, obeyed the summons, and went out to find ‘Harry 
and Klizabeth waiting for her appestanc’ 

‘‘Wall, fur the land sakes, ye’ve come quick,” she ex- — 
claimed shaking hands with the former after haying greet- 
ed her townsman’s daughter. ‘‘It didn’t take ye very long 
to git here after ye found out whair she was, did it 7” 

7 “Not very !” assented Tarry. 
“Didn't none o’ her folks come?” asked Mrs. Crokins. 


et SN o! It was ‘rather theonyenient for them to heave just 
: ow. Her uncle, who is her guardian, sent a ¢vheck for 
xpenses, and when she is sufficiently recove-ed, her aunt . 
ay come to fetch her home.” 
2 ‘‘Ain’t she a-comin’ to help nurse her up 
_ “Her aunt is quite unaccustomed to labor of that sort 
ae and would have to employ a nurse, even if she came her- 
: self, ‘and she has authorized me to act in her name and to 
see that she hag good care. I am assured on all sides that = 
she has already had that, for which I thank you very much, - Zs 
and hope I may be able to fully recompense you for your & 
great kindness, and hope you will continue in the capacity 
of nurse until such time as she will be able to be removed — 
to Mr. Atchisons’.” 
meO a. 'lam elas to do the best I kin, an’ I don’t ex- 
pect no pay,” she said, as Harry pressed a roll of bills into 
; her hand. — os 
JT would much prefer that you take it, although I am 3 
sure you did not expect pay for your Christian act in car-. 
ing for her as tenderly as you would have done for one of 
your family.” 
“Wall, Pm sure ’m much obleeged, but I never cal’- — . 
lated I wus to be paid fur doin’ ez I’d be done by, but — 
-?serise me ef I say ’at it’s surprisi’ ’at her relashun don’t 
Boe to see ‘at she’s properly cared fer,” said the Good 
. ion, putting the money Harry had given her into 
_ the folds of her handkerchief and tying it up tightly, asif 
& she were afraid it might slip out and run away. 
“Can't [ have just one look at her?” asked Harry, who 
oa had grown so impatient to once more look upon Ella’s face 
: that he could hardly endure another moment’s delay. 
a “May be ye kin. I'll see.” And the good woman hur- 
— vied away. Presently she again appeared and beckoned 
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him to follow, and led him into the room where Ella qui 


se ly slept. As he advanced to the bedside and looked upo 


oat 


oe 
ey 
By 
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her Ae so ea with the illness Boe which s 


Pe -piness fa Fa had dwelt there wien last he saw ae hee Ww 
nearly overcome, and put his hand to his eyes to hide ane 


hold, back the’ tears which- he thought unmanly. + Dr 
Travers seemed busily writing in his note ‘book, and ap 


parently took no notice of Harry’s emotion. Mrs. Crokins 


had stepped out of the room on some errand, kind, consid- ~ 


erate soul, and he had ample time to recover himself, but. 
he had hardly done so when with a little sigh Ella again 


opened her eyes and looked up intohis face. At first with — 


a blank look, then slowly came a brightening of, the danke 
_ orbs, a look of recognition came into them, and as he took. 


her wasted hand in his, a glow of happiness and content 


spread over the thin face, and her pale lips parted them-— 
- selves with the one word: — 


‘*Harry!” No more. : 
“Yes, darling!” not another word broke the stillness of 


amount of stimulant, and Harry quietly sat at the bedside, 


the room as the doctor administered the necessary small 


~ holding her hand till, with that look of perfect satisfaction, y ‘é 


- Ella again slumbered. 


There is no need for us to dwell upon the days wvhiop = 


slowly the sick girl crept towards health. Harry was often 
at her side, and as soon as she was able to understand, ex- 
plained the foul deception which had been practiced upon 
her, and all that had been told him by Miss DuPont. 
‘But all she told me, all the calumny she breathed in 
her vileness was as so much wasted breath, and now, my 
darling, I shall never leave you unless you send me away 


; 


~ "yourself, ” he said, as she sat one hay in a huge, old- fase 
< jioned rocking-chair, resting on downy pillows. ee 
‘*After all I have made you suffer, just when you had : 

_ about all that you could endure physically, I think it will 
be my duty, as soon as I am strong enough, to give youthe ~ 
__ right to call upon me at any time to take the place of that 

poor arm,” she ‘said, glancing up at him with a tener 
loving light in her dark eyes. 

Harry smiled, then looked sober, and asked, as he pu 
his well arm about her and gazed into her face: — te 
~ —s **Is it only for duty’s sake, Ella? That isa cold wrt sae 
: “Tt is for love’s sweet sake, dear,” she murmured low. 

Harry was satisfied —and we are most happy to record 
that from that date her recovery was so rapid that he soon 
took her for a short ride, and e’re long Uncle Hiram’s fam- 

ily warmly received her within their doors as an exceeding- 
. ly welcome guest. 
Then there began to be many consultations, and various 

_ plans were talked over, and finally it was all settled, and 
the neighbors and friends of the family were invited to an 
; apple-paring bee, given in honor of their New York guests, 
~ Ella was not allowed to raise her finger in assisting about 
the preparations for this festive occasion, but was sent with 
Harry, for drives about the picturesque and mountainous 
roads around them, to regain the roses which she had so 
sadly lost during her late illness. She obediently went, 
saying she could hold the whip while Harry held the lines, 
and he really needed an extra hand. The day before the 
evening of the festive occasion a large package arrived by 

express, addressed to Harry, and upon being opened it was 
found to contain some elegant presents for each member 
; of Uncle Hiram’s family, and a new dress which Ella was 
to wear upon the evening of the apple-paring bee; for she 
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rad dear i in | Harry 8 presence ‘that she e had’ nothi : 


cr this hospitable roof at the time of the salting part 
_ Everything passed off in a remarkably successful manne 
and the numerous bushels of apples which had been brought 
‘into the great kitchen were in short notice quartered, cored 
and strung on strong twine, then festooned over the long Ss 
Sa ctes nailed securely to the beams over the kitchen stove, — 
< and in that vicinity overhead ; then all evidences of this 
work was cleared away and preparations were made for the 
‘rustic fun and frolic which always followed after similar 
occasions — but here I must rectify a mistake [ made a mo- a 
ment ago when I said the company was the same as that — 
_ which assembled upon that former festive gathering. It — 
had the addition of the Reverend Philander Wheedles, and 
his excellent and spiritually-minded and patient wife; also. 
Joe and Polly —the latter had arrayed herself in one of _ 
‘the new dresses which she brought from New York, and — 
Eeoncisted of a mixture of silk and plush in a quiet shade of ~ a 
_ brown, much too fine for the occasion, the neighbors de- 3 
_ clared, but as the girl was very good-natured and treated 
them to some of her romantic ditties, accompanied by — 
Sam. Hastings upon the violin, and bore herself well, put- 
ting on no airs, they forgave her fine attire, and thought 
they themselves would like something equally as fine, had 7 


they the means to gratify their wishes. 
The kitchen had been put in excellent order, and Sam. 
sat resting his violin upon his knees. The Rev. Wheedles 
and wife were nowhere to be seen, so it was supposed that 
_ they had gone to put on their outdoor garments, prior to_ 
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gin; but such proved not to be the case. For suddenly a 
little procession filed in from an adjoining room, headed — 


Py 3 _ by the parson, and followed by Harry and Ella, Uncle Hi- 
‘s, ram and Aunt Hannah, who stood at one side, allowing — 


the young couple to be seen standing before the Reverend 


= gentleman. Ashort pause, while the ladies present thought 


25 


what a beautiful dress and so appropriate for a bride, and 
then a little ceremony was performed, which gave these two 


_. young people to each other for life, and before the gath- 


te 


ered company were over their surprise it was all accom- 


Abijah Quirkum took Miss Sarah Jane Rice upon his 
arm, and, with the rather faciteous remark, ‘‘this is a 


_parin’ bee sure nough,” strode up to wish them ‘‘much 
joy,” and furthermore remarked to his companion, ‘‘that 
_  hethought it a very good example that Harry and his 


__ gal hes sot us, an’ ef you don’t mind we’ll foller it a-fore 
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a long.” Miss Rice answered, ‘‘that she guessed she didn’t 


mind much,” so that was settled to the widower’s sat- 
isfaction. Soon after the parson and his wife did take 


their departure, and the dancing began. It was insisted. 
~ upon that Harry and his bride should lead the first figure, 
es: which they finally did, then retired to adistant part of the 


room, where as spectators, which they much preferred to 


be, they were allowed to remain. 


Polly showed off her new dress to good advantage in the 

_ lively Virginia Reel, and got through with her first attempt 
at dancing in a dazed and bewildered condition, after being 
turned this way and that, and shoved about in what seemed 


_ to her to be a queer manner, and was thankful to find her- 


self firmly seated once more close to the wall against which 


she leaned her weary head; but she soon recovered from 
19 


ere their apa ee after which the eres youly be- oe 
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plished, and they stood waiting to receive congratulations. : 


S strains of Sam’s a and Joe, “aks ear of ae 
oo gave her added Seas to i Sp her 


nad that their ee was all in vain, te Polly oie 
__- true to her first love. ‘ 
‘The next day Harry and Ella started on the beginning 
of their wedding tour, which first carried them to News 
York, where her aunt gave them a brilliant reception, and | 
the romance of their lives having been whispered_ about 
among their numerous friends, a true version having got 
ten abroad, thanks to Mr. Phister’s efforts in their behalf, 
they were warmly welcomed home, and the capricious world — 
of fashion hastened to make amends for all ill-natured — 
things, and those words of more than simple ill-nature to 
~ which they had given a too willing ear, now much to their 
regret, be it said to their credit. Mrs. DuPont and Imo-_ 
¥ gene did not appear, and were hardly missed by their many — 
acquaintances that seemed in too great a measure to be of 
the class who to day are ready to greet one with a smile, 
and to-morrow forget they ever knew you, if popular favor — 
. has dropped you from its golden crested wave back into — 
the hollow of oblivion. ‘Some how the tide seemed to have 
_ . set in heavy against this woman and her daughter, again 
thanks to Mr. Phister, and after a very dreary and unsue- 
cessful winter in society they went abroad, where many — 
years were spent. Soon after her disappearance from New * 
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ib was eel that Miss DuPont ad married 
ee duineoaps=3 worn-out old man os Hee 


= ne cee of her daughter, Mrs. DuPont's anti La 
live, seemed to leave her, and she suddenly dropped ow nt 
of remembrance. Her husband, left alone, grows more Ba 
nd more fond of his club, and cares less for his home—his — : 
only real interest in life seems to be to see his niece, Pau- ‘ 
line, educated properly and in possession of the fortune: — A 
her father left her; then he thinks he will be willing to — ‘ 
day down the life which has grown to be more and more of 
a disappointment since the shock of the revelation of the 
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true character of his wife and daughter. & 
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THE LEAD MINE DISCOVERED. , 


in search of Mr. Bunker. That es when found : 
and presented with the letter of introduction, at onceagreed - 
ware accompany the bearer to Cedartown, as soon as he could — 
=i make arrangements to leave his business; meanwhile he in- _ 
__ vited the Professor to his house, and entertained him in 
the most friendly manner, and drove him about the neat — 
little city, showing him the places of iriterest — not the least — 
_ among which are the beautiful Billings Library, the fine 
Medical College, both gifts of noble, generous men; the — 
University, which stands on the summit of one of the high- | 4 
est hills in the city, and is a fitting background to the — 
_ many quite elegant residences of wealthy citizens, which 
Se dot the hillside here and there, as it slopes gradually to-— 

wards the beautiful lake Champlain; and back about a 
quarter of a mile from the University, the Professor was 
shown the Fletcher Hospital, which forever commemorates 
the name of its noble giver. 

_. The Professor was delighted with all that he saw, and 
= expressed himself agreeably surprised in the beauty of the 
city and the hospitality shown him on every hand. 

“‘We have looked upon you Vermonters as rather out of 
the world !” he remarked to Mr. Bunker, ‘‘but I find we ~ 
have made a mistake. The pleasant drive about the city 
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Prof. Torry’s Residence, 


Mayor Henry’s Residence. 


Partial view of Burlington, Vermont, and Lake Gham 


A. C. Spear’s Residence. 


plain. 
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E i, ond I thank you Tory mtaely e ws 
“Oh, we are not at all savages,” laniphinety replied Mr. 
: Bagicet as they boarded the train for Cedartown. 
‘‘And your facilities for trade are much better than I 
supposed. You have a good lumber market, woolen, cot- 
ton and merino mills, well established business of various — 
kinds, wholesale stores, and acharming little Opera House —_ 
all this has been brought to my attention in my short visit 
a : here, and how much more there is to be known, of course 
~ Tcannot say. It is not only a beautiful place for a ssum- 
mer residence, but one can earn a living here as well as in- 
any place in the country, it is very evident.” : 
_  ‘“Wenatives rather pride ourselves upon the amount of 
comfort we get here, as well as many other advantages. 
We can easily run down to New York for a pleasure trip, © 
or for business, and when we are tired of the noise and ex- 
_ eitement of your city, we can return to our rural retreat, 
: - for the rest, comfort, and quiet which a real home ought — 
to afford, and we add years to our lives by so doing.” 
‘‘No doubt that you do,” responded the Professor. Here 
‘the bustle of outgoing and incoming passengers broke in 
upon their conversation’as they were now stopping ata way 
station, and an acquaintance of Mr. Bunker’s appearing 
on the scene, he was introduced to the Professor, and the 
- talk became general and upon subjects of no interest to us. 
-. They had taken the morning train, and so arrived at 
Cedartown about noon, two days later than Harry had done. 
~ Mr. Bunker at once set to work to procure a conveyance to 
take them to the nearest point tothe supposed mine, which 
they would be able to reach by carriage, and a guide who 
could lead them to the place where Harry and. Lume Lar- 
kin had gone over the precipice to the death of one, andit = 
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‘not go now if he were sure of going directly to the mine, 
and leave his dear girl who had only just returned to con 
ciousness. W 


2 Be ~ Mr. Bunker looked dence To be so near the wished : a 


nce a feuput came to ite 
_. ‘Where is the man who directed that farmer and myself 
ae to the spot when we went for you and that other unfortu- 
nate?” he asked. ‘‘I think they called him Joe.” 
be: “Why, certainly!’ Why had I not thought of that. i = 2? 
fore,” exclaimed Harry. ‘‘Joe Giles! He is living with — 
a the Hastings’ —turned out to be a relative. Le is ah. the az 
~~ man. I will go with you to see him.” 
ae _ This consultation had been held at Uncle Hiram’s, ‘jaem 
3 when its result was made known, old Jack was at once = 
ne placed at their disposal and. Robbie offered to drive them. a : 
_ By the way, this young man had begun to show signs of — 
_ improvement in his behavior since the lesson Polly had — 
gy given him at the school at the corners, and Uncle Hiram 
had been heard to remark that he thought it had really — 
done him good, and had forgiven the girl accordingly. © 4 
-_ _ Upon visiting Joe, he declared himself perfectly willing 
to lead them to the spot, and believed himself capable of — : 
doing it, although the blue smoke from the distillery fire . 
had long since vanished, and could no longer be his guide. — : 
- So they started, and were left some little distance beyond 
Lume’s old cabin, where they took to the fields and wood- 
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‘ tide paused, rested a fave minutes, then Thole 
- about him to make sure of his bearings, he pressed forward. st 
eagerly, leading the way towards a high point which ap- 
=, peared to be not very far ahead, but pr oved to be some dis- _ a 
_ tance; in fact they never gained it, although apparently : 
aiming for it, for after a long and tedious scrambling over — 
rough rocks, pressing through heavy undergrowth, and | 
through close growing timber until they were nearly ex- 
hausted, they came suddenly into a gloomy place almost. es 
directly under the high rocky elevation they had seen in a 
the distance. a Soa 
4 - “Weare almost whair them two fell down the moun- Ve 
tain,” said Joe, as they all steod a few minutes gazing up 
at the height above. ‘The place whair they landed is oe 
i. - rougher ’an it is here, an’ rockier, an’ I jest wonder ’at 
- they wan’t beth killed outright. It must a been ’at the 
trees kinder ketched’em along an’ let ’em down easy like, 

an’ so saved their lives. Are you ready to goon?” : 
; ie ‘The two gentlemen signified that they were quiteready, ; 
and they again took up their onward march. Joe led the 
way, and silently Mr. Bunker and the Professor followed, 

es “for there was something about the towering rocky height 
3 above them which, adlied to the shadow and gloom of the 
dense wood they. were in, seemed to overpower them, 
- and enforce silence. Presently a cryof delight broke from = _ 
_ their guide’s lips, and in a moment Joe came out from the 
0 ‘woods and tangled lower growth upon a rocky ledge, only 
a few feet from the place where he had emerged with his 
companions when leading them there in search of the two 
Ea chisaes, Harry and Lume. 
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ka “upon. the oe treeless, sana bound Ne Neos upon oh 
35 stood. . 
‘ae The bare ledge seemed to be some thirty feet in widie 
* and ran nearly north and south some distance. 'The men 
looked about them. It was a lonely, wild place, and 
sense of isolation came over them as they gazed; but this 
feeling soon passed away as they recalled the object of their 
journey here, and at once set to work to discover of what 
the rocks were composed upon which they were standing. 
The Professor went down in an undignified manner upon 
his hands and knees for a closer inspection; but who cared 
for dignity where science was concerned ? ee 
‘‘Ah, here we have talcose slate,” he murmured. Thats: 
agrees with Thompson.” He broke off pieces of the thin 
layers with his knife and examined them closely. He — 
seemed to be greatly enjoying himself. Mr. Bunker and 
_Joe watched him a while, then wandered away a little by 
= themselves, picking up bits of loose rock here and there, 
and looking eagerly at them as if expecting some one piece 
might suddenly develope into a solid lump of the ore for — 
which they were searching. 
Mr. Bunker, tired out with his long tramp, sat down 
upon a slight slovation of dark, gray rock to rest himself, 
and, Yankee fashion, took out his knife to whittle. Hav- 
_ ing nothing else handy he commenced on the rock upon — = 
~~ which he sat. 4 
Well, I must have a pretty good knife,” he exclaimed. 
_ “See here, Professor, see how easily I can cut this rock !” ; 
_ The Professor came and looked at the whittling. He bent — 
lower; he seemed to grow excited; suddenly he cried : — 


- THE LEAD MINE DISCOVERED. 


“, “We? ve found it! It’s here! You ae ona ee 
f lead ore !” 


(<a 


es ENG you ior mean it!” he exclaimed. 


‘Yes I do mean it. The young man was right, and he ~ 
struck right on a mine of lead when he fell here,” contin- 


= 


ued the Professor excitedly. ‘‘Now we want to find out 


how extensive it is.” So they made a thorough examina-_ 


_ tion of the ground about them and slowly advanced north- 
ward. After a little they came upon a narrow growth of 


= timber, the ledge seemed to pass through this, so they fol- 
lowed it, but all at once Mr. Bunker stopped. He was 


s looking intently at some deep cuts in two or three of the 
= trees, through a clump of which they were passing. 
‘*Pve made another discovery,” he cried. ‘‘Those are 

a some of the trees that Peter Styles and I notched when I 
= bought this land a few years ago. Hurrah! Keep right 
a on, Professor, and run that lead half a mile farther at 
least.” 
ere: The man of science laughed. 
‘Nature has fixed this thing to her ownliking. All we 
A ean do is to try and discover what she has been about 
through the past ages,” he said. 
- 'Mhat’s all right! We won’t find any fault with her if 
she has kept this-vein up well into my land,” said Mr. 
. Bunker, shaking his plump sides with a jolly ene Slow- 

_ ly they went on in their investigation, carefully marking 
their way by cutting into trees, and various other ways 


which suggested themselves to these searchers, for they 
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; it should be desirable. 


were determined to be able to return to the place whenever — 
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ie eee in New Yor i and a notice oun in nee cone 


seh Marsgeporatdd mith a capital of ne 000 divided A A 1 500 mae 
shares. ‘The principal office is in New York city, and the - Fe 
branch office in Burlington, Vermont. The trustees are 
Lyman Holbrooks, Miles Ellwin, Alphonse E. DuPont, — 
‘Byron Hazleton of New York, and Eli Bunker of Bur- — 
 lington, Vt. 2 
Under the active supervision of Mr. See the ee a 


/ aa the followi ing spring as the vamahive snow ee pers 
mit a road was made leading up the mountain side, so that 
the mine became easy of access from the public road of | 
_ the town, and work upon the ledge was immediately begun. ee 
___ Joe was handsomely remuner mea for his success in lead=— 
ing Mr. Bunker and the Professor to the bed of ore, and — 
was made foreman by the company —and'a very good and — 
honest one he proved to be; so he got his job, for which he © 
had supposed it would be necessar y to go to some distance | 
to find, without leaving homeand Polly. These two young 
people grow each day to reverence the spiritual wisdom of 
. + Grandma Hastings, and believed that in endeavoring to  — 
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_ follow in her footsteps in this seeped Bi. would also gain) — 


I springs of an iat eepcneee, and te are un- 
! ciously adding jewels to the crown being prepared for 
A e -in her eternal home, where the evidences of her work 
for her beloved Heavenly Father is being laid up against a 
a ~ the time of her appearing there with saints and angels, a — = 
company more beautiful than the greatest aristocracy on ee 7 
earth can supply. 
, Although endeavoring to make their lives correspond 


a5 


_ tion, they have been frequently heard to refer with con- 
cious pride to ‘‘our lead mine,” for be it understood that — 
Mr. DuPont has invested a part of the girl’s money in-~ — 
yf stocks in the company, the name of which has already 
been given. 
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23 Let it not be supposed that Harry was the only one see 
Be ‘succeeded in gaining a bride that winter, as that would be 


ee a great mistake, for soon after Lent, with the consent of y { 

_ Pater and Mater Holbrooks, the Honorable Byron Hazle-  _ 

ton, amid flowers and music, and dazzling lights and deli- 

cate perfumes, and satins, and laces, and groomsmen, and =~ 

ee cetis, and the usual display attendant upon such | ~ 

occasions, led the beautiful and stately Madeleine to the | 

~ hymenial alter, and the cream of the uppercrust of New — 

York and Washington society looked smilingly on and pro- 

~ nounced it all a success, and threw. open their arms and 

- their doors to receive them. = 
About this time Mr. Ellwin found that his increasing 

business demanded so much of his time that he had very 

2 little left to devote to his boys, so wisely concluded to take Se 

 & partner, (for their sakes, ) into the domestic circle of 

e his home. Mrs. Ellwin (née Miss Stanton, ) being a sym- 

_ pathetic and kind-hearted little woman, soon gained. the Bees 

~ confidence and love of these young offsprings, and increased on 


7o J * aie , ‘: nA 


esreviadl of “Kon Rana Shen aes saw, _ with 
r successfully she managed his children. — 
Young Doctor Terry, who so persistantly soug the so. 
ae = of our Hoke one J osephine, pean the first ae, 


After that I suppose I will be Said as a Sat per- 
son, being no longer a-miss-used individual.” ae 

‘“‘T assure you that it will be my chief happiness ever — 
hereafter to do all in my power to add to yours,” the Doc: ; 
tor replied, with a ven at her remark — -and I am sure he 
will ay his word. . e 
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VALUABLE FOR ALL 


VARIETIES OF POU LTRY.. 
‘IT IS SURE TO MAKE HENS LAY. 


ITS" USE ——— 


WILL FILL THE Ecc BASKET 


ws 


i IN WINTER, 


ae 


e AND KEEP THE FLOCK HEALTHY. 


* : . 

It will prevent Roup, Gapes and Cholera. It has no 
a equal for MOULTING HENS. _ It will promote 
ms rapid growth in young chicks. 


— soup EVERYWHERE. 


a 


— , B. LORD, Proprietor, - BURLINGTON, VT. 


“puRuiNeToN CLIPPER 


_ breezy, independent newspaper for one whole year. On trial — 


_ riodicals. Sample copy free. 


: SuBsoriPTION Price onty $1.00 PER YEAR. 


It gives all the local news in its special field, Chittenden, La- 
moille and Northern Addison counties; all the general news 
miscellaneous matter, including cain stories of the highes 
order. In fact it aims to be a model family newspaper. Its Ba 
increasing subscription list under its new management attests 
to its growing popularity. . 

ADVERTISERS will find it an unexcelled medium for reach- 
ing the buying classes of this section. Advertising ‘rates ces 
sonable. oa 


Now is the Time 


To subscribe for the Burlington Clipper. Send $1.00 and get a 


3 months for 25 cents, Special clubbing rates with other pe- 3 


FRED N. WHITNEY, Publisher, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


jas 


EOnlen by mail saetillp aiesaded to. 


WILLIAM SCOTT, 


_ L®AVENWOoRTH BLOCK, COLLEGE ST. 


Boor AND i “PRINTER, 


Coe ee eR, AND MANUFACTURER OF 


m. - 419COLLEGEST, BURLINGTON, VT. 


-([9"PAPERS and MAGAZINES FOR SALE ee 
ae _subserptions rape for any periodical published at low- 


Gur Eoce Wririne Tapuers, Desk Pans, Buayx Receipts, Notas & Drarrs, ~ 


e2 “Bronchitis, Acting Lung Fever, Plentisy, aah all 
~ es of the Throat, Chest and Lungs. As an Expecto an 
it has no equal. Consumption has been cured times’ 
out number by its timely use. Fifty~nine years of 
stant use has proven its virtues. Sold everywhere. Pri 
25 cts., 50 cts., and $1.00 per bottle. : 
Henry, JoHNSON & Lorp, Proprietors, 


Dr. Henry Baxter’s Mandrake Bitters are 
sure cure for Costiveness, Biliousness, Dyspepsia, Indi- 
‘ gestion, Diseases of the Kidneys, Torpid Liver, Rhema 
--_ tism, Dizziness, Loss of Appetite, Jaundice, Eruptions — 

and Skin Diseases. Ladies and others subject to Sick — 
_ Headache will find relief and permanent cure by the — 
use of these Bitters. Price 25 cts. per bottle. For sale” 
by all dealers in medicine. ote 
HENRY, JoHNSON & Lorp, Proprietors, 

i : Burlington, Vt. 


Henry, JoHNson & Lorp, Proprietors of: 
Arnica and Oil Liniment for Man and Beast. 
The best external remedy for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Cramps, Sprains, Bruises, Burns and Scalds, Sciatica, 
Backache, Frosted Feet and Hars, and all other Pains and 
Aches. It is a safe, sure and effectual remedy for Galls, — 

Strains, Scratches, Sores, &c., on Horses. Its effects are ‘ ; 

in most cases instantaneous:  Rrers bottle warranted to 
give satisfaction. Sold everywhere. Price 25 and 50 ots.” 2 
per bottle. . 
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